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A Pointer for Sportsmen 


When you buy loaded shells from your 
dealer you ask for the brand that you 
are accustomed to use—and you insist on 


getting it. 


You should at the same time insist that 
these shells be loaded with one of the 


HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDERS .. 


INFALLIBLE 


It is important to you that you Posies shoot the 
same powder and that this powder is one that is 
dependable at all times and under all conditions. 


Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders, Infallible 
r “‘E. C.’’ are the powders for you because they 
are always dependable. They always burn clean, 
give high velocity with light recoil and even 
patterns. 
Buy shelis loaded with Infallible or ““E.C.’? You 
can get any one of the fourteen shells listed here 
loaded with one or the other of these powders. 


Se HERCULES POWDER CO. £2}. 
43 W. 10th Street “Li 
Wilmington Delaware (i) 
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Home—2,000,000 Marksmen! 


Look to your laurels Brother Trapshooter. Two million gun-wise soldiers, justly 
proud of their gunskill, are now coming back to prove their prowess. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


will soon be in full blast and greater than ever. The soldier knows. He "loves" a 
gun. The call of the big outdoors, the call of the traps, rings like music in his ears. 


Gun clubs in almost every city of this country will be the headquarters for this 
war's veterans. 


Better improve your own skill now. Be ready to compete at the traps with the 
man who has worn the khaki. 


Just-out-of-the-service-men and men in every walk of life keep up your shooting. If 
there is no gun club in your town, start one. We'll tell you how: Write 


Sporting Powder Division 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Plants, Warehouses, and Sales Offices in principal business centers 








The Principal Du Pont Products are: 


Explosives: Industrial, Agricultural and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, Bronzing Liquids, 
Coal Tar Distillates, Commercial Acids, Alums, etc. Leather Substitutes: Fabrikoid Upholstery, Rayntite 
Top Material, Fairfield Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: Ivory, Shell and Transparent Py-ra-lin, Py-ra-lin 
Specialties, Challenge Cleanable Collars and Cuffs. Paints and Varnishes: For Industrial and Home Uses. 
Pigments and Colors in Oil: For Industrial Uses. Lithopone: For Industrial Uses. Stains, Fillers, Lacquers 
and Enamels: For Industrial and Home Uses. Dyestuffs: Coal Tar Dyestuffs and Intermediates. 


For full information address: Advertising Division, E. I]. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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A Magazine of the West 








When you're going after the big ones, the first requi- 
site for success is dependable tackle. Dependability 
of tackle and attractiveness of baits are the Wilson 
qualities that have won the favor of experienced fish- 
ermen. 

Black bass—five pounders, full of fight—and the big- 
gest muskies and pike—stand a slim chance of getting 
away when you fish with 


Wilson Tackle 


—Absolutely Dependable 


The Wilson line is complete, including 
Rods, Reels, Silk and Linen Lines, Import- 
ed Hooks, Trout and Bass Flies, Baits, 
Landing Nets, Tackle Boxes, Minnow 
Buckets, etc. 
Leading Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers 
sell and guarantee Wilson Fishing Tackle. 
Wilson Catalog of Fishing Tackle 
and Camp Equipment— FREE 
Write for this valuable book today. Address 
Thos. E. Wilson & Co., 700-716 N. Sangamon St., 
Chicago. 
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What AreYou Whistling About? 


‘‘Why shouldn’t I whistle? At last, I can get away ona good ol’ fishing trip. Believe 
me, I need it too. Been plugging away over my desk every day since the war started. 
But now, gee, my troubles and worries are slipping from me already, just looking at 
these ‘‘peacherino”’ ‘‘Bristol’’ Steel Rods and Meek and Blue Grass Reels. They are 
the only kind for me and every other old timer I know. Gosh! I feel like a new man 
already. Say, I’m sure going to enjoy this trip and when I get back I’ll sail into my 
work again with all my old pep and enthusiasm.”’ 








You, too, should get away from the ‘‘daily grind’’ and give your tired, overworked, 
unstrung nerves a rest. Go fishing, old sport. It’s a wonderful tonic and the greatest 
of all outdoor sports—no other brings such complete pleasure andcontentment. Pack 
up your troubles in your old kit bag and smile, smile, smile. But before you go, 
visit your sporting goods dealer and get the tackle you need. Be sure and ask for 


ME EK ana "BluesGFaso REE 








TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Steel Fishing Rods 


which are the best that you can buy and the most economical in the long run because they last 

a lifetime. The best sporting goods dealers everywhere carry our goods regularly in stock 

but if your dealer does not handle them or does not wish to get them for 

you, “‘Bristol’? Rods and Meek and Blue Grass Reels can be 
ordered by mail direct from us at catalogue 

| prices. Your request on a postcard, 

together with your address, will 

bring by return mail, our big 

illustrated catalogue FREE. 


WRITE TODAY. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


88 Horton St., BRISTOL, CONN. 
















Pacific Coast Branch: 
PHIL. B. BEKEART COMPANY 
717 Market St., 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Two Weeks in the Jungle 


Chas. Cottar 











Springing a personal letter with a story has much the effect of 
going to the circus and seeing the trained lion break out of his cage 
you see something extra, something that wasn’t on the scheduled pro 
gram, and besides, you get an insight into the author’s (and the lion’s) 
life habits and traits that are not discernible in his public act. 

Mr. Cottar has had so many escapes from death during the five 
years that he has hunted continuously in British East Africa that there 
is something fascinating about his stories—for they are actual expe- 
riences of an active, fearless hunter. Therefore, everything he writes 
even his correspondence—has a commanding charm. That is why we 
feel that we may be pardoned in this instance for reproducing one of 
his personal communication as a prelude to his latest story, “Two 
Weeks in the Jungle’’—together with a photograph illustrating a scene 
which marked an unfortunate event of his hunting life: 

Dear Friend McGuire :—Your letter of the 16th just received, being 
three months on the way. By this you can comprehend what one is 
up against here, and wanting to get away. 

Yes, I fully intend to come back to the States for a stay of some 
considerable time, and will visit Denver among the first places. Will 
head straight for the ‘‘works’’ of Outdoor Life, from the station. 

I wrote you a few days ago that I would send you a story, so 
enclose herewith one entitled, ‘““Two Weeks in the Jungle.”’ 

Elephants are becoming quite plentiful—coming down from the 
mountains, and up out of the desert, owing to no hunting. Natives 
came in yesterday to tell me that a large herd was stopping in a 
small jungle within two days of Nairobi—and ‘‘tuskers’’ amongst them 
But I hardly think I will go after them. You see, we have had 
droughts and famine, and food is scarce, and high as a cat’s back, and 
ivory is cheap, so there is nothing in the game save the sport, and 
that is becoming somewhat lacking in interest to me, unless I could 
have someone like yourself or Askins or Carson along to do the shooting. 

In my almost five years of hunting here, I think I got the most 
real sport on the short, two weeks’ trip with the friend from Wichita. 
It sure did me good to see him go after the stuff. So enthusiastic 
and earnest, and betraying just a little apprehension. It was a hundred 
times more interesting than beating an animal at stalking, after one 
has it down to the point of five years’ experience, and then quietly 
shooting it. It makes me wonder why one can’t always live the days 
of his first experiences. 

I still like to hunt elephants and lions, but get but little from any 
other shooting, unless some buck has been guilty of sleeping, and 
bounds out in a terrific dash for distant cover and gives me a quick 
or hard shot. 

The continuous stalking and laying-in-wait for game with the 
eamera has had considerable to do with my losing interest in shooting. 
And then, after a time, one I think cares but little for the game 
where there is no element of danger. And to cut out the pictures, and 
go strictly for shooting, there is but little to tingle the nerves in Afri- 






















1ade the run in “The Strip,’ sold har- 


can shooting, save on elephant and lions, and with a small rifle. 

You mentioned Carson writing you relative to my eyes, and a mix 
up with a leopard. Yes, I had a tussle with a leopard, but it lasted 
but a few seconds, and I only got bitten and scratched slightly, consid- 
ering the source, but had the misfortune to contract blood-poisoning. I 
was three days’ travel from a doctor and was in a very badly run 
down condition from fever. I had only been out of bed a few days 
from a combined attack of spirrillum and black-water fevers combined, 
and came nearly ‘“‘piking out’? before reaching medical aid. 

I am enclosing you a photograph taken after the scrap with the 
leopard. This photo was taken by my little son William, age 12, at 
that time, who was with us when the leopard got at me. The incident 
occurred about a mile from camp, and the lad took several pictures of 
the leopard—this one at the solicitation of my wife, who wanted to 
keep a picture-record of all the affair 

To my wife, and this son, I owe much in my hunting pleasures 
They are both great hunting fans—absolutely wrapped up in it. The 
son is some hunter, too, I tell you. He is now 13, and has killed 
leopard, rhino, hippo, buffalo and most of the antelope. Also has killed 
two specimens of a new variety of dik-dik, and presented them to the 
Nairobi Museum. 

I do not now know whether the loss of the eye, and what, for a 
long time threatened my other optic, was the leopard-mauling, or the 
results of remedies given me to react against the blood-poison. My 
eye—luckily the right, and I shoot from the left went bad as I was 

















DRESSING MR. COTTAR’S WOUNDS AFTER THE LEOPARD 
ENCOUNTER. 


writing you the elephant story, and continued to grow worse, despite 
the best treatment possible to procure, until the vision of the one 
hampered the other, and then, from too much strain and glaring heat— 
1 was then in the Congo—inflammation set in and I traveled seventeen 
days in total blindness before reaching the hospital of the Drs. Cook, 
at Kampalla, and the best they could do was to relieve the pain and 
reduce the swelling, to find that the other had gone beyond help. Then, 
for a long time, the other was so dim that I could not see the letters 
on the typewriter keys But now, it has quite recovered, but I find 
that a glass relieves the strain, and I am trying tO wear one, with the 
other eye darkened to cut out the shadows it sees. 

But I can still shoot, and seem to see stuff as readily as the best 
of natives And when you come for that hunt, if it should not be 
until after I have the pleasure of seeing you, you will need have no 
apprehension as to my ability to show you the game, and nothing of 
interest will be pulled off, in your shooting it, that I will not catch 

When I come back I want to take a hunt in Alaska, and perhaps 
in Wyoming. Years ago I did considerable hunting in Wyoming and 
New Mexico as well as old Mexico, and think it would be a pleasure 
to see some of the same old country again, especially if 1 could make 
the trips with some real, good keen companions. 

I have spent a barrel of money in this country in the last five 
years, and hope to get my Cimema pictures going within the near fu 
ture, lest I will have to cut out hunting and go back to “shoveling 
coal.”’ 

Well, Mr. McGuire, you can rest assured that I am still able and 
keen on the hunt, and that my ‘“‘eye’’ still answers the “‘cali’’ as keenly 
as the mind—which has done but little else save follow the trail for a 
good many years. 

I will see you when I do get back, and hope to take a shooting 
trip with you, both here and somewhere there, before I return. In the 
meantime, cultivate your vision, for I will make you go some to beat 
the one “‘peeper’’ I still have left. 

Nairobi, B. E. A. 





CHAS. COTTAR | 











Ordinarily speaking, Me wasn’t a _ icine); had “run a 


store in Mexico,’ when I met him, well toward half way 


nderfoot. He was born in Wichita, «and ranched in the same country; and around the world—having started from 





later spent two years selling pickles to ’Frisco—picking up for an American 
ess to the Indians at El Reno and the cosmopolitan shop-keepers of Ar- firm some of the business the Germans 
Veatherford (and, possibly, horse med- gentina. Then to finish off, he was, had set aside whilst they were busy 
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trying to whip the rest of the world. 
So when I met the pickle-peddler in 
Nairobi he would have passed the ex- 
amination for a real “sour-dough,” 
African jungle experience. 

A man may pass his exams for an old 
hand in the states; have ridden in a 
’rickasha to the home of the Geisha 
girls in Japan; spooned in the shades 
of twilight with the “sing-song” girls 
of China, and danced with a Hindu 
maiden till the rings in her ears and 
nose, and on her ankles and toes, jingle 
till the fire brigade comes out; but to 
the jungle, he remains a “tenderfoot” 
till he partakes of camel’s milk and 
hears the lion’s roar. 

Mc had two weeks to spend before 
his boat departed for the South. Be- 
fore I met him he had spent several 
evenings about the hotels listening to 
the tales of adventure in the jungle till 
his nerves were slightly a-tingle; but 
desire to see for himself was gnawing 
at his innards, when I met him, till he 
was more than ready to dive into the 
land of adventure which his friends 
had depicted as the “all-out-doors” that 
lay beyond the city limits of the cap- 
ital. So when I told him that I was 
ready to go out to finish up a picture 
of hippopotamus, and that if he cared 
to go I would be glad to have him ac- 
company me, he jumped at the chance. 

Two weeks is a short time in which 
to even adapt oneself to camp and jun- 
gle. But the mug of Me was ample as- 
surance he was able to fall into any- 
thing—once, and come out whole. But 
his fortnight in the “bush,” to use the 
English vernacular, came nearer send- 
ing him “west” than all the experiences 
of a past life of forty years. 

Conditions in the country were pre- 
earious. The government had “used 
up” all the old porters in the “Carrier 
Corps.” And to supply an army of 
300,000 carriers, all the available food- 
stuff of the previous year had been 
bought up by the military and sent to 
the local front. Then the rains had 
failed for the year’s second crop, and, 
bereft of all food, the natives, with the 
usual apathy of the race, had set down 
to die, or in extreme cases, to steal, 
and passed consequences up as a 
“shauri of Mungu” (God’s business) ; 
so the only porters available were 
emaciated ‘“shenzies” (savages), many 
of whom were so weak that they reeled 
when they walked. sut a feed and 
prospects of others will stimulate a 
nigger to attempt marvels. They will 
follow (if they can’t “pinch” it) a bag 
of corn-meal to the end of the road. 
Thirty of such, capable of carrying 
about forty pounds each, comprised our 
transport. 

We started the safari out, giving 
them two days to make it to rail-head 
where we met them at the appointed 
time. Several had deserted—perhaps 
two weak to keep up the pace. sut 
about the station were hundreds—all as 
hungry as the ones we had first took 
on, and all eager to sign on for rupees 
8 per month and food. So arrange- 
ments to complete our carrier force 
were quickly made. 

But I must not neglect the tenderfoot. 
He was amidst new scenes. After the 
states, Mexico and South America, the 
Orient, perhaps, held but few surprises. 
But the Occident under war conditions 


less 





and famine, and savage life, springs 
some new ones. 
After bargaining with a couple of 


bucks for porters I looked for Me. He 
was too old to be conspicuous. He was 


standing beside the road gleaning from 


Outdoor Life 


his “boy,” who spoke some broken Eng- 
lish, the mysteries of some of the 
orgies being enacted on every side. 
From a_ horse-box on the train on 
which we came, came forth a hundred 
natives of all ages, sizes and sex, and 


of various tribes, and carrying their 
scanty belongings and babies tucked 
away in their scanty clothes. Near 
them, as the horse-box disgorged its 


heterogeneous cargo, stood an English- 
man, in riding habit, hustling the ‘‘nigs” 
from the car that he might load it for 
the return journey with his mount and 
a pack of some fifty hounds and their 
dusky keepers. His riding-whip played 
from the scurrying natives to the yelp- 
ing dogs, but seemingly without effect 
to hurry the former or still the latter. 

The Indian baboo (station-master) in 
his shirt-tail was running about amongst 
the disembarking crowd of many col- 
ors, collecting the tickets for the fin- 
ished journey. At the ticket-window a 
burly askari (police) was vigorously 
laying a kiboko (raw-hide whip) into a 
group of a hundred starving blacks who 
were trampling each other in an en- 
deavor to buy tickets to get into Nair- 
obi to procure food. 

The tenderfoot was assimilating. But 
his only remark was, “Some country, 
this!” 

As we started for the camp an old 
buck came running up to us leading 
two husky, but rather thin damsels, in 
the usual goat-skins, and as black as 
the proverbial ace, and offered to sell 
them for enough to buy two loads of 
corn-meal (120 pounds). 

And the young ladies were eager as 


old maids. It was a chance for a 
“feed,” if nothing more. For obvious 


reasons the deal was not consummated. 

But while we were joshing them an 
old man traded his wife to a buck of 
a different tribe for about twenty 
pounds of corn and five stalks of 
sugar-cane. It was a good deal for the 
buyer, in view of the fact that the wom- 
an took with her a girl babe which, 
when she grew up, and times were nor- 
mal, would bring the “boss” fifty or 
sixty goats worth fifteen rupees ($5.00) 
each. Me remarked that if one could 
make enough such deals, it would beat 
peddling pickles. 

We hustled on thru the famished 
mob and filled up on a good dinner at 
the hotel. There were too many starv- 


ing ‘“nigs” about camp to attempt a 
meal, 

After the usual parleying with por- 
ters, who wanted blankets, knives, 


money to buy tobaceco-snuff, and many 
other things that appeal to savages— 
and of course were refused—we started 
for the bush. 

We covered ten miles in the after- 
noon. It was by a good road, thru 
open, uninhabited country, en route to 
a couple of sisal farms, which were 
now in the producing stage, and if there 
were enough such farms, and the Brit- 
ish government kept up the price, they 


would break the said government in 
twenty-four hours. 
Bordering one of these farms that 


beat a banking business, we pitched the 
tents for Mce’s first night under canvas 
in the jungle. 

AS we arrived the porters were drop- 
ping their various loads promisciously 
about, with the one thought of getting 
from under them. Unused to work, the 
pack-straps had cut into their fuzzy 
heads, and the corners of boxes and 
bundles had left raw spots on rough 
spines and protruding bones. 

As Me fell into a camp-chair I over- 





heard his “boy” trying to tell him th: 
the head-man was trying to locate 
porter that seemed to be missing. A 
hasty inquiry revealed the exasperat- 
ing intelligence that a porter had dis 
appeared with his load. But the load 
was only corn-meal—it wasn’t so bad 
His identity was soon discovered—he 
was one we had taken on at the sta 
tion—a hard-looking duffer with bu 
two toes on each foot, and a gaping 
sear that extended from the corner of 
the mouth almost to the ear. 

Two hours’ search in the late eve 
ning, and as long on the following 
morning, failed to find the slightest 
sign of his whereabouts, so we hurried 
on after sending a letter back to the 
government police at the station, giving 
complete personal description, tribe, 
chief, ete., and fully expected, on re- 
turn, to have the satisfaction to know 
that he had been apprehended, convict- 
ed, and given about twenty (strokes) 
with a kiboko, and six months R. I. 
(rigid imprisonment) ; but, as is gener- 
ally the case, the answer to our inquiry 
about his capture brought forth the 
usual motto of the country, “bado” (not 
yet), and if we were to inquire again 
in six months it would be the same 
answer. 

Me said he was glad they didn’t catch 
him, for he must have heen hungry or 
he wouldn’t have run off with the big 
load of meal after a day’s march. 

The second night we camped beyond 
the last habitations, high on the slopes 
of a mountain-ridge. There was game, 
but it was wild, and the tall grass tan- 
gled the tired legs of the tenderfoot, 
and aching muscles added to the mis- 
ery, hindering Me from being in at the 
kill of a fine roan antelope. When we 
came in with the head, hide and meat, 


Me was between two agonizing feel- 
ings: He was tickled to a queens’ taste 


over the fine specimen, but gloomy as 
was possible over his physical unfitness 
which promised to make his part of the 
trip a failure. 


Nothing could assure him that a 
night’s rest would do wonders for a 
tenderfoot. But on the morning when 


I asked, “How are you feeling, Mc?” 
he answered, “Like a fighting-cock !” 
And we were off at a goodly pace, in 
the grey mists of an early morning. 

We topped the ridge, 7,000 feet, at 
7:30. Me’s fat had begun to worry 
him. But the broad panorama view of 
hills and valleys, forests and plains, 
cafions and rivers, that stretched 3,000 
feet below and away from us, as far 
as the eye could see, made him forget 
that he had walked twenty-five miles in 
a tropical sun. 

The climb down was a hard one, 
2.500 feet in an hour and a half. At 
the bottom we all stacked up on a 
rock, with hurting toes, aching calves 
and tired backs. 

The porters, in their famished condi- 
tion, had spent the greater part of the 
previous night in gorging themselves on 
meat. The climb had brought sweat in 
profusion, and they were grousing for 
water. But the only water was some 
three miles on—and it might be dried 
up. And before we got going Me had 
decided that we were marooned in the 
woods, so mutinous had the carriers be- 
come. But they were finally all under 
the galling loads, and strung out in a 
long staggering line down a falling 
slope, in grass head-high, a gun-bearer 
and the head-boy in the lead. We had 
taken up a position in the rear as a 
precaution against deserters. 

AS we neared the creek the first ex- 











itement of the trip happened. In their 
agerness for water, and the anxiety 
aused by the unknown country, an ani- 
nal-sign had caused the line of porters 
o shorten up till they were in almost 
uass formation. The rattling of pots 
ind pans, and the thud of boxes and 
bundles hitting the ground attracted 
our attention and the porters were 
fighting for trees that offered places of 
safety in the shortest possible time, 
vith the minimum of exertion. Beyond 
them a streak of flying grass and <ust 
marked the route of some denizen of 
the jungle that evidently was even 
more frightened than the un-armed and 
helpless blacks. 

Again the tenderfoot forgot his sore 
spots. His sporting blood was running 

and the expression of his face seemed 
to say, “Why don’t we go after it?’ 
But I apprised him of the necessity to 
get to water, as well as the danger of 
leaving the mutinous carriers. So the 
loads were gathered up, counted, loaded, 
and we hurried on for the creek. 

But, as I had previously suggested, 
it was dry as powder! 


Then things began to happen that 
the tenderfoot had never before wit- 
nessed. The porters refused. Those 
famishing creatures, who, three days 
before were as docile as sick sheep, had 
eaten meat, felt strong, and had become 
resentful. They were not going into the 
bush to starve for water, or to be killed 
in the big grass by rhinocerous or buf- 
falo. These points they made clear and 
had begun to demonstrate. Afterwards 
I tried to fathom the thoughts of the 
tenderfoot, from my memory of the ex- 
pression on his face, as the natives be- 
came more boisterous. Two days before 
he had been inclined to be real com- 
passionate toward the bunch. But I 
imagined there were traces of growing 
wrath marked in deepening lines on a 
field that, at best, was now only calm. 

But in the jungle one handles his 
transport carriers like a _north-land 
“musher” handles his “huskies.” And 
some cuffed ears, kicked rears, and 
strong words, backed up with a good 
club, will almost perform miracles un- 
der such conditions. And before Me 
was fully aware of it the safari was 
going up the banks of the creek, loads 
awry, but getting along in the direction 
of a spring two miles farther on. 

For a mile and a half the tenderfoot 
was incommunicado. Some might have 
mistook his demeanor as that of 
chagrin; possibly disgust. He might 
have been accused of being morose— 
sore. But he wasn’t. It was something 
nore serious. It was an evolution. He 
was in the transitory stage—between a 
tenderfoot and a “velter.” In another 
day he could knock niggers about, and 
efore a week shoot big game. He 
showed great skill in leaving the for- 
ner to an older hand, but in the latter 
he was soon to demonstrate. 

“Can you make these devils go to 
where we want to camp?” Me asked. 
‘he maze had gone from before his 
‘ves, The jungle required sterner 
nethods than peddling pickles. And he 
vas making good. 

“Sure thing,” I answered him. And 
Ow much good it does one to realize 
ie is out with one who catches on and 
ioesn’t make an unmitigated nuisance 
f himself, 

Then my reflections were broken 
nto. The carriers, after the good start 
ut of the dry creek, had hurried on 
ver the hill at a double quick that left 
Me and I somewhat in the rear. But 





A Magazine of the West 


just before us were two porters, evi- 
dently brothers, very lank and bony 
youths, conspicuous only by the rotund 
tummies, one of them carrying the last 
end of a load of meal—perhaps twenty 
pounds—whilst the other, the thinner 
of the two, was laboring under a 75- 
pound box of eat and drink to keep the 
inner man of Me and I fit for the 
strenuous work ahead. In the thickest 
part of the tangle of vegetation, with 
only the trodden path of those who had 
preceded, the two sons of Ham stopped 
to quibble over the loads. It was set- 
tled at once by a command to change, 
and the bigger chap took up the load 
of provisions and hastened on into the 
jungle; while the other consumed 
some time in adjusting the pack-straps 
of the lighter load. 

With five years of daily experience 
—and knowing the artfulness of the 
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box of food, should I see it making 
away, or attempting to take to cover. 

As I departed Mec mumbled some- 
thing that give me the impression that 
he was damning niggers, Africa, and 
perhaps the universe in general. It 
was enough provocation. Much of our 
best food was in that box, and the 
chances were against our recovering it. 

From the rocky point I yelled threats 
at the porters to make haste, and at 
the gun-bearers to seek out his trail 
and go after him. But the jungle was 
a net-work of trails of animals, and all 
looked alike. But I finally noticed the 
Kavirondo cook seeking along some 
trail and carefully examining the tops 
of the grass; then walk swiftly, finally 
going into a run across a little prairie 
of tall grass, for about six hundred 
yards, then stop and peer beneath the 
tangle of a thorny, scrubby mimosa 

















THE BOYS REMOVING THE SKIN. 


nigger, my suspicions were not aroused. 
But when we reached the spring the 
chap with the meal gave us much 
trouble to get him along—and began to 
take stock, we found that the load of 
provisions we had transferred to the 
stronger porter, as well as the carrier 
thereof, had not turned up. He had 
evaded us somewhere between the time 
of changing the loads and the stop for 
water at the spring, a distance of four 
or five hundred yards. 

It dawned on us at once; he had gone 
with the food, and at night, or the first 
earlier opportunity, others would fol- 
low. He must be apprehended. Me 
said he should be shot. In other lands 
such a course would be followed. But 
not so with considerate masters in 
Africa. The native is hardly account- 
able. His schooling has been too short. 
Yet there are those with unlimited ex- 
perience who contend that killing is 
the only thing that he fully compre- 
hends, as punishment for crime. Some- 
times I have been prepared to agree. 
And in this instance, was almost so. 

With a club I sent every blighter 
back to scour the bush for the mis- 
creant, and under threats of cutting 
pay, cutting rations, and cutting backs, 
I then seized a rifle and ran across a 
ecafion to a prominent point from which 
a good view could be had, with full in- 
tentions to use the gun to stop that 





tree. I brought the glasses to bear in 
time to see him pull the deserter from 
beneath the cover. 

As I reached the spring where I had 
left Me soliloquizing, the wayward por- 
ter was being escorted back in a way 
that must have made him sorry of his 
ways. He was on a good run with a 
score of angry companions in his rear, 
vigorously using clubs and whips. It 
was exasperating to them to have to 
spend energy in seeking some runaway 
scoundrel—especially when there was 
nothing in it for them. It was the first 
time I had seen Me smile at human 
misery. 

As we hustled the last porter on with 
his load, Me asked, “How did they find 
the devil?” It came to me that I had 
seen the cook trailing by the grass-tops, 
and I ealled him up to explain. “Ti 
kebbie moja a-meziwa na-tupa, na me- 
ziwa tele na potea, na majina komata, 
na mimi naona.” (A tin of milk had 
lost the cork, and had run out of the 
box, onto the grass, and he had noticed 
it.) Then Me said, “I'll be damned! 
That cook is some trailer. Who would 
a-thought it! What will we do to 
him?” “Give ’im ten, day after tomor- 
row,” I answered. “But he’ll run away,” 
Me interposed. “Not after today, for 
he will be afraid— I did not finish, 
for a rifle shot rang out in the lead; 
there were yells and screams, and then 
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breaking of brush and sounds of hoofs 


on the rocks—a herd of buffalo, all 
cows, came into view on an opposite 
slope. The safari had walked directly 
into them at a distance of a few paces 
before being discovered. 

It was noon, and we were entering 


the game-country, so we changed posi- 
The head-man and a gun-bearer 
with a rifle took the rear and prodded 
the lazy porters along, while Me and I 
broke the road and led the line around 
thickets and across ditches, thru forest 
and plain, and hills, till the 
long, Slanting shadows told us that we 
must seek a place to camp, night 
was upon us. A spring-branch at the 
foot of a high, stony kopje was directly 
ahead. = It for 
but it eve- 


tions. 


beyond 


watering 
late in 


Was a place 


game, was too the 


ning—only a lone giraffe ambled away 
as we approached. 

But as we neared the cover of a 
group of big mimosa two waterbuck 
cows galloped across our front and 


stopped at 200 yards, and Me scored his 
first shot on jungle game. 

It had been a long, trying day, with- 
out dinner, and Me was too near in to 
appreciate his first buck. And I imag- 
ined he had changed his appeals to 
commands in addressing his “boy” and 
the cook. He had begun to grow corns 
on his heels. 

Restless slumbers, punctuated with 
the mournful wails of hyenas, made up 
Me’s night of repose. But it had been 
a cool night, and he arose rested, and 
with an appetite like a hound-pup. 
And at breakfast, when I mentioned 
that we would not, perhaps, get back 
for dinner, he took on a second help- 
ing of buck-steak, smothered it with 
ketchup, and ordered more coffee. 

A hundred yards from camp we saw 
the first game. Two wart-hogs trotted 
away, tails and heads up, and heads 
swinging from side to side. And then 
a fine palla buck crossed before us in 
long, graceful leaps, and Me scored a 
couple of misses on a target that would 
have taken an expert rifleman to have 
done otherwise. 

Farther on game 
merous, but all of the commoner vari- 
eties. Our time was limited, and we 
must of necessity try for the big ones 
first; others could be had any time. 
So we passed up scores of chances for 
shots at under two hundred yards. 
Finally we reached a group of springs 


became more nu- 


and salt-licks where we expected at 
least to pick up tne spoor of rhino or 
buffalo, but were rewarded with find- 
ing strewn about many careasses of 
buffalo, eland and pigs—victims of the 
dreaded rinderpest. Tifteen years be- 
fore it had almost swept the country 
of bovines and swine. But in the in- 


terval that had elapsed, in'the vicinity 
we were in, the buffalo had increased 
from the few survivors to at least 
2,000 head; and the eland to almost as 
many. But in the few days that fol- 
lowed we found that, of the two biggest 
species of bovines, less than a hundred 
remained in the district. 

There was some sign of rhino, but 
it seemed to be old. And after search- 
ing the vicinity of the springs quite 
thoroly Me scored on two fine palla, 
and we reached camp at 1:30. 

In the evening we went out about 
the kopje to have a look for lions, but 
found only kongona, and another buck 
was added to Me’s bag for the day. It 
was after dark when we reached camp. 


Outdoor Life 


It was the season of ticks. When 
the grass begins to dry in game-infested 
districts, at alitudes between 3,000 and 
5,000 feet, ticks of many species and in 
all prevail in millions. Not in 
millions, in a locality, but during the 
course of a day’s hunt one’s clothing 
will accumulate a million. We changed 


sizes 


clothes and bathed, but the bites re- 
mained, and it was a scratching night 
more scratching than sleeping, and 


when Me arose in the morning he said 
the irritation of the made him 
dream that he felt like a chap did in 
Wichita a few years ago when he and 
his accomplice had been brought before 
the court charged with taking 
nude pictures of a female accomplice in 
the translucent water of a fountain in 
one of the ciuy parks. It was a kind of 
creepy feeling, with prickly sensations, 
that gave him some apprehension about 
how he would spend the next few days. 

But as we finished breakfast it was 
growing light, and a lion grunted some- 
where to the south, and Me forgot his 
tick bites and muscles and we 
hustled off with a, determination to 
tramp out some one or other of the big 
species that infested the district. 

At noon, discouraged, we had turned 
camp-ward when I saw two rhinocerous 
cross a small opening in the tall grass 


ticks 


police 


sore 


on a Slope most a mile away. They 
buried themselves in the grass before 


Me or any of the boys saw them, but 
we turned about and made for the spot. 

It was a ticklish place to hunt rhino, 
and rather crowding the game to put 
@ man only three days in the bush, up 
against these truculent creatures. And 
the grass, considerably higher than our 
heads, made the prospects all the more 
foreboding. 3ut the keen zest of the 
new hunter dispelled all apprehension 
of things serious, and we dived into 
the grass where the animals had dis- 
appeared. We soon picked up the 
spoor, but they had turned down the 
wind and compelled us to leave the 
trail and head them, or lose all chances 
of a shot. 

The kind of country made this course 
no easy job. But after tiring struggles 
thru the grass, and tree-climbing, I saw 
them emerge from cover and lie down 
in a small pool of mud. They were a 
hundred yards away, but once in the 
pool were quite hidden from even my 
point of vantage in a tree. But near 
the pool was a fallen tree, some of the 
limbs of which were some four feet 
above the ground, and the grass be- 
tween the tree and the pool quite short. 
It we could reach this cover the chances 
were good. 

To get thru the tangle of half-dead 
silently was tedious; and when 
we had reached the down log Me was 
breathing heavily. Heat and suspense 
and excitement had begun to produce 
a noticeable influence. With a _ whis- 
pered word of assurance I shinned up 
the sloping log, to a good _ position 
against a bracing limb and scanned the 


grass 


location of the pool for a sign. For a 
spell, sounds of gurgling water came, 
Lut nothing visible. 


I motioned Me up to the position I 
had oceupied, whilst I stepped to one 
side onto a projecting limb to await 
the appearance of the rhinos. 

Arrangements had been completed 
relative to the shooting. Me had the 
big rifle, and was to let the one with 
the longer horn have it as soon as he 
appeared, just behind the shoulder. 
The distance was about twenty yards. 





We expected them to come out slov 
ly, and perhaps settle down to rest b 
neath a tree that overshadowed th 
pool; then we would have all kinds o° 
time to contemplate—to sort of ge’ 
used to them, and at the favorite 0] 
portunity, Me would put one square to 
the heart and the old chap would bi 
ready to skin. So thoroly had the dea! 
been rehearsed that Me was standing 
calmly, assured and confident. 

3ut the unexpected happened. — In 
African shooting there are two most 
exasperating and disconcerting things 
with which to contend—and curse. One 
is the interference of other beasts, or 
birds, when a good stalk is about made, 
ond their warning demonstrations send 





the quarry helter-skelter to cover. The 
other is the treacherousness of the 
wind. 

We had stalked these rhino square 


against the wind; and had stood within 
twenty yards of them for ten minutes. 
But the breeze was light, and proved 
unreliable. We had just been able to 
make out the outline of backs, and the 
length of horns when, without warn- 
ing, the larger of the animals dashed 
from the pool, head on, and _ stood 
menacingly gazing toward us. Of 
course we were unseen, but the unex- 
pected move on the part of the rhino 
had upset Mc’s schedule. The side-shot 
was not possible, and the little bullet- 


head was swaying about erratically, 
but only for a second. The animal 


whirled broadside, I nodded to Me and 
he blazed away. I distinctly saw the 
bullet knock the soft mud from the 
beast’s ribs—I thought—too far back, 
and swung my rifle to help out, but the 
limb on which I stood broke off and I 
went to the ground with a thud! Mean- 
time the big rifle cracked and boomed, 
and I recovered my balance, and gun, 
in time to see Me loose off his last 
cartridge at a rhino running straight 
away, up the slope, a hundred yards. 
I hurriedly pulled on the retreating 
rump and let drive, just as the big- 


horned one that Me had _ shot first 
staggered to the top of a rock-ledge 


and more fell than lay down. 

A eartridge into Me’s rifle, a shot, 
and the big beast was finished. The 
first shot to the ribs had gone into his 
works. And Me was the most pleased 
man that ever pulled a trigger! 

We left the boys to remove the skin 
and went to see what damage had been 
done to the other rhino. There was no 
blood on the trail, but his erratie turns 
and twists indicated he was hit, so we 
trailed on for about a mile, and found 
him gasping his last. Unfortunately 
the little “hard-nose” from the Savage 
had gone his length and reached his 
heart. I say “unfortunately” for we 
wanted but the one. Me insisted that 
they looked like “vermin” to him; and 


he thought I had done some future 
traveler or hunter a good turn. He was 


sure of it a few days later. 

We immediately moved camp to with- 
in a half mile of the nearest rhino car- 
cass, hoping to catch a lion making a 
breakfast on one or the other of them 
in the next few days; but there were 
too many animals dying from rinderpest 
for lions to have any trouble in finding 
food already down and waiting. One 
ate from a buffalo carcass within a few 
hundred yards of the rhino, but he had 
departed before it was light, so we 


spent tnree days without results. 
(To be concluded in next number.) 









“What with Liberty bonds, war 
amps, Red Cross and other things, I 
ean't exactly where we get any 
cunping trip this year. Do you?” 
(jirlie was sitting on the top step of 
he front porch, her knitting needles 
clicking steadily, while I sat one step 
below, watching her flying fingers and 
puffing on a certain short-stemmed, vil- 
lninous-odored pipe. And it was this 


see 


A Pipe Dream and Its Fulfillment 


Frank Clark Loomis 


often practicable. Put off your vaca- 
tion till next year and maybe we can 
take a good trip then.” 
“*Where can we go?’ 
go exploring. This country is alive 
with little streams, near town. The 
woods are full of good camping places, 
and as for carrying ‘all the things we 
would need,’ I have carried a pack be- 
fore this and so have you, and the boy 


We can just 



































same much-maligned and much-beloved 
pipe which brought forth the above re- 
mark. You can’t the connection? 
It is obvious, for that pipe has accom- 
panied me on every trip I have taken 
for ten years, and when I rummage it 
from the pocket of my fishing coat and 
load and light it, Girlie knows the wilds 
are pulling me to them. 

“It doesn’t look much like it,” I re- 
plied. “Still, I am hoping some rich 
relative I don’t know anything about 
will die and leave me a million or 
If that happens, you and the boy and 
I will take a real trip.” Girlie’s face 
as well as her reply expressed consid- 
erable sarcasm. 

“In that case you had better put that 
awful old pipe away and go hoe your 
war garden,” she said. I subsided with 
haste and the click of needles resound- 
ed once more. 

Across the street a China pheasant 
alighted and strutted slowly and with 
dignity into the wooded block where 
the boy and his playmates have erected 
2 brush wigwam for their play camp- 
ing, and as I watched him, the big idea 
came to me. Why not follow out the 
suggestion of some of the outdoor mag- 


see 


SO. 


azines and do our camping nearer 
home tnan usual? Why spend good 
time and money in getting far away 


from town, losing time at the office and 
n the end not having any better vaca- 
tion than could be had nearer home? 
| broached the subject with enthusiasm. 

“Girlie,” I said, “let’s explore the 
iome country this year, instead of try- 
ng to take a long trip. I have Sunday 
nd Monday off each week, so we can 
eave here early Sunday morning and 
ome back Monday night and [ll wager 
ve can uave as good a time this year 
ma whole lot less money than we us- 
ially spend. Shall we try it?’ 

“Where would we go, and how could 
ve carry all the things we would 
eed? Boy, boy, your pipedreams 
ound good sometimes, but they are not 
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A BARREN WASTE GREETED OUR EYES 


is big enough to take care of a light 
one himself.” 
Still she demurred, but I argued and 


talked and figured, even letting my pipe 
go out in my anxiety to convince her, 
and at last I had her promise to try 
one trip of this kind with me to see 
how the plan would work out. 


At last the Sunday came and after 
some rushing and scrambling we got 
away. You see, I don’t say “early,” 
for it was after 9 before we caught 


our car, and at 11:30 we tumbled from 
the train at Cedarbrook station. When 
I got my pack on my shoulders and 
made sure the light packs Girlie and 
the boy carried were riding easily, I 
looked around at the landscape, and 
say, if that train had turned around 
and come back right then, it could have 
had us for passengers without any argu- 
ment, for of all the barren, burned, 
God-forsaken places I ever saw, that 
was about the worst. 

On all sides were the stumps and 
left by a forest fire, with only 
here and there little patches of green 
where the second growth fir was gain- 


snags 


ing a foothold. Far away I could see 
the mountains, blue in the smoke haze, 
but unattainable to us. The roadbed 
where we stood wavered and danced 
with the heat waves, and the rails, 
still humming from the now distant 
train, lay in a narrowing perspective to 
the top of the first hill, then disap- 
peared. I could see, also, that Girlie 


was not very favorably impressed with 
the outlook, but I did not dare mention 
that fact. Instead, I said: 


“Well, shall we ‘leave away’ from 
here?” 

Girlie deigned to bestow one glance 
upon me, then she turned and looked 
longingly back up the track toward 


home, shook her head at some thought 
that passed thru her mind and started 
toward where a trestle told us lay 
Eagle Creek. Some more silence, mas- 
sive and impenetrable, until we reached 
the trestle and could look into the 
cafion below. Then we turned to each 
other and smiled. 

I know now just how a man would 
feel after spending days and weeks on 
the desert, should he suddenly be trans- 
ported to a green and beautiful land. 
I know how he would feel when, sup- 
posing himself flat broke, he put his 
hand into his pocket and drew forth a 
purse of gold. I know lots of other 
things, too, but most of all I know the 
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joy of standing in the beating sun, ex- 
pecting to see nothing but a barren 
waste on every side, and then to look 
into a green and tree-filled hollow with 


the murmur of a mountain stream ris- 
ing thru the foliage, for there at our 


feet was that picture. 

Automobiles there were, seemingly 
innumerable, each with its party of pic- 
nickers sprawled about it, but we knew 
that just beyvyond—maybe only a few 
rods, maybe a mile or more—we would 
find the place we were looking for, the 


tiny spot where we could spread our 
blankets and rest ourselves when so 
minded. We climbed the fence, shook 


our packs to make sure they were well 
set, and started up the road. 

We did not go over a mile from where 
we first saw the creek, tho in the round- 
about way we took we covered probably 
three times that distance, but when we 
stopped we had found the ideal camping 
spot. The creek made a sharp bend to 
the left and on the point thus formed 
was a flat space with trees on ‘all sides 


of it, covered with short green grass 
and with a gravel bar at the edge of 


the stream just made for a cooking and 
campfire spot. 

Hunger assailed us, and it was not 
long before I had a lunch ready, but 
hurry as I would, Girlie and the boy 
had their rods jointed and were fishing 
long before I could call, “Come and 
get it!” They had no luck, but, as 
Girlie said, they “got their lines and 
their feet wet, and that’s half of fish- 
ing.” 

After luneh they loafed and were 
comfortable while I washed the dishes 
(a sand wash, by the way) and had a 
smoke on that same old pipe; then 
Girlie donned a pair of my trousers and 
up the middle of the creek we went. 
Of course, our fly-rods went with us, 
even tho it was too near the middle of 


the day for real fishing to start and 
the main thing we had in mind was 
exploration. 

Two or three miles above camp we 


rested, then started fishing back down, 
but it seemed that the automobiles had 
found a way into our part of the creek 
and in nearly every pool that was deep 
enough to hide a trout was at least one 
pair of swimmers and sometimes two 
and three. We at last gave up the fish 
idea and headed for camp in earnest. 

By the time our supper was cooked 
and eaten the machines had all left for 
home and then the real woods closed in 
upon us. Where a short time before 
the shouts and laughter of the picnick- 
ers had sounded, now only the tinkle 
of the running water was to be heard. 
Now and then a nighthawk dropped 
from unseen heights to end his fall 
with a rattling, startling in its sudden- 
ness. An owl called from somewhere 
in the gathering dusk and was an- 
swered by another near at hand. The 
campfire smoke rolled up, carrying with 
it tiny sparks which floated for a mo- 
ment and disappeared and, as we 
stretched out in our blankets upon the 
fragrant fir boughs, these sparks were 
replaced by the myriads of stars which 
formed our tent. 

The next I knew was when I felt 
raindrops on my face and awoke to the 
fact that it was 6 o’clock and a light 
mist falling. Immediately I had visions 
of Girlie’s disgust at the misadventures 
which beset us. First a treeless, barren, 
hot prospect, then a rainstorm in the 
middle of the summer with no tent for 
shelter, but even as I turned to awaken 
her before I tried to rig a temporary 
tent, she opened her looked at 
the clouds, then laughed. 


eyes, 
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“Don’t scowl so, boy,” she said. 
“This sprinkle won’t hurt anyone and 
it’s not going to last more than a min- 
ute or two, anyway.” 

How is that for the right kind of a 
pal in the woods? 

Her words proved true, for in a mo- 
ment or so the rain stopped and before 
we could finish our plunge in the creek 


and dress, the sun was shining. Then 
“breakfast took my _ attention while 

















WHILE I WASHED THE DISHES. 


Girlie and the boy started with their 
rods again. 

I was just in the midst of mixing the 
pancake dough when I heard a squeal 
and the boy came running to me with 
a wriggling seven-inch trout. 

“Daddy!” he shouted, and his body 
wriggled in time with the antics of the 


fish, for he is only six years old; 
“Daddy, don’t cook breakfast . yet! 
Mother-Girl has two more, an’ this 
makes three, an’ there’s more bitin’! 


You wait breakfast an’ we'll have trout 
to eat!” And with that he dropped the 
fish at my feet and dashed back to the 
creek, 





Seven was their total before I coulk 
persuade them to stop to eat, and wher 
we finished the meal they could hardl 
wait for me to clean up camp befor 
we started upstream again. 

About half a mile above camp was 2 
huge drift, where the boy, with his 
short legs, had had a hard time in ne 
gotiating a passage the day before, so 
this time I took him on my back and 
began the scramble. Half way across 
I slipped, caught myself, slipped again 
and sat down, then tipped over on my 
side while I watched my beloved pipe 
fall from my pocket, strike the water 
and gently float beneath the drift. | 
piled the boy on a log and reached. I 
tore driftwood from all directions and 
threw it in others. I talked to myself 
and to Girlie and to the pipe, but to no 
avail, for try as I might, that pipe was 
nowhere to be found. Girlie helped me 
like a good pardner until I began mak- 


ing strenuous remarks; then she 
stopped. Finally I gave it up, thanking 


the stars that I was enough of a be- 
liever in preparedness to carry an extra 
pipe, but I knew that no tobacco would 
taste right to me from that time forth. 

When the heat of the day set in we 
were back in camp, a small string of 
fish to show for our work, but with a 
hunger the like of which was never be- 
fore. This satisfied, we lolled in the 
shade, Girlie and the boy periodically 
trying their luck with their rods, until 
time to pack up and start for the train. 

After we were seated in the car and 
were well on our way toward home, 
Girlie turned to me. 

“Boy,” she said, and there was mis- 
chief in her eye, “that was a pretty 
good pipedream you had the other day. 
Suppose you take this (she handed me 
my old briar with a tiny piece of drift- 
wood stuck in the bowl) and have an- 
other for next Sunday and Monday.” 

I looked at her with mouth open. 
“Where did you get that?’ I asked. 

“Oh, I found it just as you started 
swearing, and I wouldn’t give it to you 
as a punishment.” 

I have had that other pipedream, and 
we’re going again, somewhere else, and 
we're going to keep on going until we 
explore the whole of this surrounding 
country. 

But say, I’m going to put a button on 
my pipe pocket. 
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That Moment of Ecstasy. 


Is described many times in Mr. 
C. E. Sykes’ wonderful story of a 
hunt last fall in Wyoming, under 
the guidance of Ned Frost, in 
which Mr. Sykes and three com- 
panions participated. They were 
out a month and brought down 
six beautiful bull elk, five big 
horn rams, and a great big grizzly 
bear (shown herewith at the feet 
of his captor, Mr. Sykes). This 
is one of the most compelling, the 
most instructive and most enter- 
taining stories on big game hunt- 
ing in the United States that we 
have ever published — therefore 
don’t fail to read every line of the 
three chapters covering it. They 
will appear in the June, July and 
August numbers, beautifully and 
liberally illustrated by thirty pho- 
tographs taken by Mr. Sykes and 
his guide, Mr. Frost. 





















Camping in Comfort 














Subjects covered in former chapter: 


Tents, erection 





of tents, fire- 
proofing, water-proofing, bedding, cooking utensils, stoves, bakers, 
etc., how to build cook fire, axes, sharpening stones, tables and stools. 
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From the moment a camp ground is 
selected, don’t throw rubbish, except in 
a earefully selected place, and learn if 
possible the source of the stream. (I 
onee treated eleven typhoid patients on 
a beautiful Idaho stream, contracted 
from a patient living at the head 
spring.) The baker replaces the heavy 
dutch oven; yet to the old timer, that 
is the whole thing, so by all means let 
him have it. Balloon silk, or other 
strong material, paraffin waterproofed 
food bags, six size 9x9 and six 9x15, 
more or less, usually more, will carry 


provisions in safety, and keep bread 
and cheese from drying. These are 
labeled and carried in two heavy duck 
bags, 10x24, very carefully tied. When 


cans are used, the friction top are best. 
Old double-topped cottolene or lard 
cans not only protect such things as 


films, camera, ete., from any danger of 
water, but will carry ice in center of 
lunch or fish basket in auto. Cheese 


cloth to wrap meat in and hang it up, 
protects you from flees and makes bed 
cover, ete. It is always useful; take 
several yards. 

A Knapsack is another matter of in- 
dividual selection. If you have never 
carried one, no matter what it is, the 
other fellow’s will be better. The one 
mentioned under bedding, laced accord- 
ingly, is practical; many prefer the 
Duluth; it has the advantage of expan- 
sion and of opening to see everything 
easily. The old light artillery one, sold 
by second-hand army goods houses, is 
handy; but if it can be secured, possi- 
bly none is better than our present 
1918 army one. Of course, present ex- 
periences may bring out something vast- 
ly better any day; but an old gunny- 
sack, or cloth, is always available in 


GUNNY SACK 





ny inhabited place, so make a pack- 
trap 5 ft. (5% ft. for big fellow) by 
1% in. wide; for 8 in. at both ends, 
\arrow it to only % in.; do this also 
Now tie each 


to the center 10 in. of it. 





PART III—CONCLUSION. 

end to each bottom corner of your 
sack, then pucker its mouth, or sew a 
loop on for this. If it cannot be 
puckered, loop the center narrow piece 
of the strap on itself, so as to form a 
snare, and slip it on the bag. Its weight 
holds it always firm, and it can be 
opened in a jiffy at any time. A bag 
‘an be made from your blanket, if 
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A HANDY PACK-SACK—POCKETS 18x18 IN. 


stranded in the woods and have to 
carry your stuff out, but take the 
strap. A little carry-all bag, familiar 
in the Isthmus, is made of strong cloth 
7 ft. x 18 in.. Turn each end up 18 in., 
and sew into a pocket. One may have 
partitions to advantage, then the cen- 
ter may be narrowed to 6 in., to carry 
on either shoulder, or in hand, as you 
wish to change it frequently. It is most 


c—8*— _s18 in. 





bene ll 


it. The 


little one weighs only 4 oz. 
All this class of goods can be ob- 


tained from dealers in surveyors’ goods, 
also from binocular and optical goods 


makers advertising in this magazine. 
Ask to see their catalogs. Thanks to 
the ex-kaiser (the only good he ever 


did), perfect optical glass is now being 
made in quantity in the United States. 
As soon as the army is equipped these 
goods will be on the market in in- 
creased numbers again at prices made 
by our citizens. 

The woodsman’s axe, shovel and saw 
to split extra big horns, will be picked 
up by your guide on the trail (if he 
is first), but you take either a half axe, 
fine to cut trail, or (and) a safety belt 
axe, wood handle, 14% Ib.; pocket knife, 
one large, medium, and small blade, 
horn handle; if of good material it need 
not be heavy. The Kentuckian’s friend 
and other are needless 
weight for constant carrying, but may 
be O. K. in camp; e. g., can-opener, 
corkscrew, leather punch, screwdriver, 
ete. A good strong medium sized hunt- 
ing knife may be a folding pocket one, 
locked when open, or belt Knife in 
cure case. Carry it so that in no pos 
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accessories 


se- 





18 in. 








PACK 


convenient for a hiking trip any place; 
can be carried under coat if more de- 
sirable. 

Sundries.—Field glasses, camera, and 


barometer have been described. An- 
other little luxury is a range finder. 
You take a line, change a slide, move 





FINDER 


back a measured distance, find the line 
again; 50 times this is the range. 
range 


The 


army one has more varieties on 





eens 





STRAP 


sible event can it cut thru and cut you, 


especially in the thigh. Use a _ belt 
without a shining buckle, webb  pre- 
ferred; loop for 10 or so cartridges; one 


or two skinning knives; stone already 
mentioned; a compass, radium, to see 
at night; waterproof match-safe: small 


spring fish scales (never weigh a trout, 
he looks much more than he weighs); 
Oregon water bottle; thermos bottles 
are life savers on long auto trips; hot 
water bottle if it gets too cold or one 
gets sick: metal (not aluminum) fold- 
ing candle lantern; eandles, hard 





LARD CAN LANTURN 


paraffine is too soft (carry these and 
bottle in steve-pipe.) A good candle lan- 
tern is made hy punching hole in side, 
not bottom, of lard pail. Stick candle 
up in it, and change handles several 
inches lower down opposite candle. It 
carries balanced with bottom at back 
and is a fine reflector; it lights a ways 
ahead and does not readily blow out. A 
flashlight with extra batteries; carbide 
is preferred by many. Do not get the 
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smallest, but one that will burn several 
hours; my experience with little one 
was it burned out regularly at an in- 
opportune time; four big blanket safety 
pins, on strap, make best game carrier. 
If hanging birds in a saddle, do not 
loop the necks, but stick pin thru thigh, 
and they, and not the heads only, will 
home with you. Wall pocket with 
different sized pockets to hang 


cr 
go 


many 


= 











KIT 


POCKET AND 


WALL 
ROLL. 


A CONVENIENT 


in tent, slipped in head of bed other 
times, saves lots of time looking for 
things. A duffel bag is not used if you 
have ecarry-all bed, otherwise have it 
with extra neck to tie first; then rope 
in the mouth and lock with chain lock. 
The handcuff shaped lock does not al- 
low enough for expansion. If inclined 
to gather specimens on travels, an ex- 
tra fur, Indian robes, ete., you will be 
glad of the carry-all bed, for several 
reasons, to be learned only by the in- 
itiates by experience. A lunch bag with 
shoulder strap to carry ammunition, 
camera, ete., and to be used lunch 
bag in the field, or for an extra saddle 
bag is handy; rubber cup; two razors, 
folding brush, soap stick, strap and 
metal mirror, with very small hone. (To 
hone a razor hold handle in one hand, 
thumb or first finger of other on side 
of blade to maintain even pressure; 
push it forward and a very little up- 
ward, away from you. The secret is to 
make every stroke same, exactly same 
pressure and distance each side. In 
stropping reverse, stroke exactly and 
be sure to maintain even pressure; try 
this a few times on old razor and note 
you have become an expert. Every man 


as 


should be able to shave himself, and 
drive a nail, at least.) Head netting, 
already under cheese cloth. Mosquito 


dope; if you have not a good one try 
this: Camphor, 8 dr.; citronella oil, 
1 oz.; cedar oil, % oz. Rub all into suf- 
ficient wool fat to make four ounces; 
rub a little on face and hands oceasion- 
ally; very few will remain long in your 
presence with this dope on you. It is 
a pleasant odor. 

Medicine Kit.—There is an 
made containing compressed 
compressed bandages, and all 
ties in a convenient sized metal box by 
an English firm, B. & W. Any druggist 
ean obtain one easily, in fact many 
houses are now supplying nice first-aid 
kits. Have in it an artery forcep, that 
can be used to hold needles, thread, and 
better still, little clamps to fasten 
wound securely without sewing. The 
forcep will also clamp them; bandages, 
cotton, metal hypo, tube of 14-gr. mor- 
phine, 1/20 gr. strychnine, 5 gr. cap- 
sules or tablets of quinine, 5 gr. acetyl- 
salicylic acid, soda, mint, also cathartic 
pills, tineture iodin, alcohol, rerorein 
ointment, zine pins, and any 


auto kit 
eotton, 
necessi- 


plaster, 
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remedies you think may be indicated 
from past experience; but with these 
and some instructions from your physi- 
cian as to their adaptibility, anything 
can be handled in emergencies; e. g., 
the morphine injected in case of ex- 
treme pain, the tablets cut into four 
pieces, and one taken occasionally say 
every one to four hours to relieve irri- 
tating cough, or a diarrhoea after pills 
have first been taken. Strychnine in 
case of depression from accident or ex- 
haustion or shock is a tonie of real 
value; quinine for fever or chills, the 
other with the long name, acetylsali- 
eylie acid, for sore throat, rheumatism, 
or aches of any kind; both it and qui- 
nine alternating every two hours for 
gripp; also some pills will cure it the 
first day; the soda for heartburn or 
sour stomach, iodin for wounds, oint- 
ment for chafing, burns, wounds, ete. 
It should be remembered that a remedy 
popular with one physician is consid- 
ered useless by another, so your advice 
may be entirely different. 

Fishing Tackle should always be in. 
For years I depended in vain on the 
other fellow to take it, but finally se- 
cured a little 13-in. jointed bamboo rod, 
little reel, two sizes line, six leaders, 
thirty-six assorted flies, and other odds 
and ends in an aluminum box; entire 
outfit weighs 11 oz. and is easily kept 
hid till the real fisherman, regretting 
the absence of his $99 outfit, gets aw- 
fully anxious. Then this is brought 
forth, and to his astonishment, many a 
mess of nice fish enlivens the meals. 
A steel telescope rod may with advan- 








MAKE DOUBLE 


COVER WITH SPACE 
BETWEEN. 


tage take the place of the bamboo re- 
ferred to. 

Guns.—The short repeater is very 
popular, and will get most small stuff; 
the .22 L. R. is a more accurate cart- 
ridge at longer ranges, the semi-smoke- 
and Lesmok being far the best, 
but a little more noisy. One firm is 
now making one accurate at 200 yards 
when not in the wind, and a fine killer, 
too; the .22 specials are not worth the 
extra price, except for automatics. If 
you use many shorts the chamber will 
become burned so it will not eject longs 
if you care to use them. A single-shot 
rifle is the least dangerous for all- 
round family use, and the shooter 
shoots each shell with much more care; 
tho this new long-distance .22 cartridge 
will do much to increase its power as 
a killing rifle; yet many a_ grouse, 
ptarmigan, ete., will be shot thru more 
than onee and then get away, so care 
should be taken to hit the head or spine, 
which may be reached in neck, or back. 
In fact, the rimfire .25 is a better gun 
considerably for small game, but it has 
never become very popular. Again the 
auxiliary chamber using .82s in the 
300 cal. big rifle will get the game, if 
you change the sights accordingly for 
the little cartridge; I once got nine 
grouse in ten shots with it, something 
I never did with a .22. The revol- 
ver of best make is a real weapon. Be- 
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sides supplying many a meal of rabbi 
grouse and ptarmigan, in the hands « 
my halfbreed boy cook, it brought in 


mountain goat shot in the head. In u 
ing a revolver care must be taken 1 
hold it firm, but don’t grasp it. Gra: 


ually press in the whole hand as yo 
press off (not jerk ‘off) the triggei 
Practice this constantly with an empt, 
revolver, then keep at it with loads 
It takes time, but you surely will suc 
ceed, if you continue. Do not try th 
funny impossible stuff you read about 
till you have thoroly accomplished this 
and it takes a long time, yet the boy to 
whom I refer never shot before this 
trip, and learned to lie on the ground. 
rest hands on ground and shoot heads 
off numerous ptarmigan with a 6-in. 
Colt .22. There is no better opportun 
ity for pleasant recreation for the sci- 
entist, than to calculate for himseif just 
how he is going to put every bullet in 
an exact place every time at different 
ranges; in fact tho to a very few this 
is possible, both Mr. Bevis and I, while 
preparing our book on “The Modern 
Rifle,” ballistics, came to the coneclu- 
sion that by far the majority of hits 
are accidental. If you think different- 
ly just put up a half-inch circle mark 
at 25 yards, gather in everybody you 
know who shoots occasionally. take his 
own rifle and cartridges, and keep ev- 
ery target of ten shots fired off-hand 
without rest. It will afford you inter- 
esting study; first there are but few 
rifles or cartridges that will do it, but 
both are made for the experts. After 
becoming proficient with the .22, then 
try the higher powers tike .25-35, .250 S., 
.30-30, .82 special, .35 automatic. Next 
we take the real high powers like our 
present army cartridges in the varieties 
supplied to sportsmen, .256 N., .30-’06, 
00 N., 325 W., .405, ete.; these are 
given only as typical class illustrations; 
there are more good ones. The choice 
of rifle is individual, bolt, lever, or 
automatic. Any is rapid enough for 
eareful firing. If we were compelled to 
use single ones we would profit by it 
in accurancy and care. 

Never point a gun at anybody, under 
any circumstances. 

Never be satisfied a gun is not loaded 
till you open it and work the magazine. 

Never shoot at anything till you are 
absolutely sure what it is, and there 
is no danger behind it, man or animal. 

Never use a gun and neglect to clean 
it at night, if any one is to ever use it 
again. 

A splendid nitro solvent and gun oil 
is a modification of Hudson’s, Acetone, 
1 oz.; turpentine, 1 oz.; kerosene 
(shake it with concentrated ammonia, 
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AND FORK. 


and skim it off), 2 0z.; vaseline, 1 oz. 
Shake this and clean at night, also the 
following day as well. Keep a can at 
‘amp, and a little one in cartridge belt 
if out for the night, with pull-thru 
cleaner. If using high velocity rifle, 
keep bullets lightly covered with mo- 
bile lubricant, or similar preparation, 
as “beeswax, 40% ; Carauba wax, 40%; 
petrolatum, 20%,” which will prevent 
fouling, require less cleaning, and pro- 
long life of barrel. 

Shotgun, a 20-gauge, is nice for ladies, 
small and light, yet it is a man’s gun 
as well; it will kill geese nicely, within 
its range, but it is not the most desir- 











ie one for this. Only once I hesitated 

shoot at them till assured by my wife 

at it would do the work, she prefer- 
ing the automatic on account of its 
eisy action, notwithstanding the greater 
recoil of the 12-gauge. 

Revolvers for dangerous work should 
have large caliber. There is none equal 
to our army automatic .45 pistol, or re- 
volver for same cartridges, tho I still 
like the old .45 revolver as an extra 
sun when after big bear. It will shoot 
quite accurately the .44-40 when of ne- 
cessity, and these are procurable any 
place on earth. 

By paying $25 for life membership to 
secretary of National Rifle Assn., Wood- 
ward Bldg., Washington, D. C., you be- 
come entitled to army supplies at gov- 
ernment cost, which, besides helping a 
most worthy cause, will repay you in 
a short time. An annual membership 
is only $2. If I were limited, instead of 
the thirty odd guns I possess, I would 
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take a long barreled .22 revolver, or 
auto-pistol, and a .256 rifle, 30-in. bar- 
rel, if possible, and reload for all dif- 
ferent kinds of game. 

Horse Equipment.—The Texas saddle 
will long be the one of the West. Now 
that it is not to be used for roping wild 
cattle, it can be made a great deal 
lighter than the official cowboy’s. ‘The 
McLellan saddle is not popular with 
range riders; it is very light, and pre- 
ferred by women, also by many men. 
The horn is useful, not only for the 
amateur to hang onto, to climb on with, 
but to drag in wood, ete. 

To use a pack outfit requires train- 
ing. If interested send 50 cents to Supt. 
of Documents, Washington, for copy of 
“Pack Transportation,” by Daly; price 
list No. 19 of army books is supplied 
free, as is also list of topical survey 
maps of any state. The maps them- 
selves cover only a limited area, cost 
» cents each, and give every detail you 

eed. Get these from Department of 
(‘eological Survey. Ask for topical map 

' state. 

Auto should include camp _ baker, 

‘ate, nested pails, ete., selected from 

Ok outfit list to suit. Thermos bot- 

® outfit here is a necessity to comfort 

well as axe, shovel, large strip of 
nvas to run car on in bottomless mud, 

‘make into a leanto tent, water bottle, 

The oil stove is a dandy on cold 
chts in tent, or while awaiting re- 
irs. 

Foods.—After all, the most important. 

e learned so much about these lately 

at comment seems unnecessary, yet 

me general facts may be recalled. <A 
lorie is the amount of heat necessary 
raise temperature of one pound 

iter four degrees F. (1 leiter 1° C.) 
will lift one ton 1.54 ft. in one min- 
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ute. Proteids are the muscle tissue 
builders. They will also supply energy 
somewhat, and heat. They are supplied 
by meat, cheese, nuts, and some in 
grains. Carbohydrates supply the en- 
ergy; they are starches and sugars. 
Fats are the great heat producers as 
well as energy builders. Notwithstand- 
ing many stories to the contrary, man 
can live on meat alone a long time; my 
esteemed old friend, Mr. Granville 
Stuart, and his brother lived their first 
winter in Montana, near what was to 
be the city of Butte, on venison alone; 
no salt or anything else but water. It 
was an unusually severe winter, meat 
so poor they spent two-thirds of the 
time eating, to get sufficient. With the 
first fat deer in the spring, they con- 
cluded no banquet ever contained such 
a complete menu of luxuries as that 
one fat deer. The object of this sum- 
mary is to select foods of greatest food 
value according to weight, keeping qual- 
ities, ete. P is proteid; ec, carbohy- 
drate, and f, fat; cal. is calores per 
pound of foodstuff. Canned boiled beef 
has 25% p, 25% f, 1410 cal.; corned 
beef, 26% p, 19% f, 1270 cal.; dried 
beef, 26% p, 7% f, 790 cal.; fresh por- 
terhouse steak, 19% p, 18% f, 1100 cal. 
Since fats are better supplied other- 
wise, the beef having the large p qual- 
itv is most economical to carry. (All 
the figures are average for many selec- 
tions.) Salt pork has only 2 to 5% p, 
but over 85% f, 3550 ecal.; Bacon, 9 p, 
62 f, 2715 cal.; ham, smoked, 14 p, 34 f, 
1635 eal.; fresh ham is 300 eal. less; 
dried fish are rich in p; salmon, sar- 
dines and whitefish also rich in fat; 
American (so-called) cream cheese 
Chedder averages about 25% p, 35% f; 
skimmed, 32% p, 5% f; both excellent 
meat substitutes. It dries easily, but 
can always be used in soups; the c is 
supplied by grains. Wheat, corn, rice, 
ete., give about 1600 cal.; oatmeal, 1800 
-al.; dry beans or peas, 1500 cal, but 
contain 25% p; another meat substi- 
tute; potatoes, 15% ec, but dried pota- 
toes contain six times the food value 
proportionately; sugar, 1750 ecal., but 
no p; unlike flours, which have around 
11%. Other vegetables, cabbage, car- 
rots, and green stuff have too smail a 
food value for their weight on a long 
trip, except like onions, ete., for flavors. 

The many soups supplied for parties 
have really no actual food value, but 
are stimulants, as such are enjoyed. AS 
we eat too much anyway, it may as well 
be confined largely to useless stuff, but 
not so when every ounce counts. Pem- 
mican, properly made, is a combination 
of dried beef, beef suet, raisins, ete., 
and is the best food known for hard, 
cold, long trips; it won the poles of the 
earth. Dried raspberries are about the 
best fruits, but all are fairly good; dry 
apples, ete., are almost a necessity to 
the average fellow; raisins, lots of them, 
ure appreciated. All dried vegetables 
will soon be easily obtainable, but note: 
they must all be soaked a long time, 
then cooked very slowly in well-covered 
vessels, with lots of water. Rice is eas- 
ily curried; evaporated eggs and milk, 
still better, evaporated cream, butter, 
lard, baking powder, sugar, chocolate 
melted in half sugar cakes, coffee and 
tea. Tea in the long run will answer 
the best. when weight is considered. 
Neither tea nor coffee have a_ food 
value. If liquors are necessary (which 
they never are, except possibly a quar- 
ter pint, to carry home again), rum, in 
hot water goes the farthest, or pure 
aleohol in hot tea with sugar. The tes- 
timonials of many professional people 
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given certain patent medicines, indicate 
alcohol is preferred with bitters. 

For lunches, between stations, take a 
supply of canned stuff, dried biscuits, 
raisins, chocolate, sardines, ete., and 
keep out a little tea, sugar, and tin cups 
to cook it in, or, better still, a lard can 
on top of pack for lunches. The army 
personal equipment of 1913 is just 
about the right thing for one man. Cit- 
ric acid is a convenient substitute for 
lemons. 

I conclude, from this list of equip- 
ment, that you can make a selection of 
everything necessary to travel in any of 
the colder localities, at any season of 
the year in almost perfect comfort, but 
as each has individual taste, be sure to 
modify anything herein to suit it. All 
of these have given me service in the 
order suggested, but by no means ure 
all necessary on any one trip. The 
very last one I made I had on old 
clothes, one blanket, .30 N. rifle, twenty 
cartridges, some sandwiches, matches 
and knife; as my companion and I slept 
amongst fifteen dead cattle, some evi- 
dently killed by a bear while they slept, 
to avoid a similar fate we tied our 
horses near our heads to warn us, 
scraped a level place and slept within 
500 yards of a snowbank the middle of 
August, at 9,000 feet altitude, then 
missed the bear just before sunrise. If 
you feel all this preparation is unneces- 
sary I most heartily commend to you 
Joseph Knowles’ book, “Alone in the 
Wilderness,” describing his geing sixty 
days without having even a stitch on, 
when he entered, and absolutely nothing 
else to eat or wear, and lived very well. 

Rafting, tho apparently so extremely 
simple that any one may tackle it, is 
a science in itself. When crossing a 
stream having considerable current, 





keep the head of the raft up stream 
at an angle of 30° or 40° from the shore, 
and devote your entire time and energy 
to keeping it in this position. The cur- 
rent striking its near side at this angle 
not only forces it across to the opposite 


bank, but constantly endeavors’ to 
straighten it. Of course, an angle of 
45° would be ideal, but as this degree 
it is too likely to turn further over, and 
go beyond your control, in which case, 
you will surely land several miles far- 
ther down the stream than you intended, 
provided no worse luck overtakes you. 
If, when rowing a boat down stream, 
it becomes necessary to run thru rapids, 
the speed of the boat must be kept 
greater than that of the water, other- 
wise you will be hurled with the cur- 
rent and have no control of your boat. 
A safe way for the inexperienced is to 
get out and line the boat over doubtful 
places. The annual tales of the toll 
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taken by any of the mountainous rivers 
will confirm this suggestion. 

To Preserve Fresh Meat in the moun. 
tains cut it into quarters. Removin: 
the bone is advantageous, but not neces 
sary. Hang in the sun and wind till it 
coats it, keeping the cheese cloth on to 
protect from flies, then after first day 
protect from the sun, but keep in the 
wind. <A _ little smoke improves the 
keeping very much. Hornaday, in his 


book, “In the Canadian Rockies,” de- 
scribes a method I tried with fine re- 
sults. Strip all meat off; peal its thin 


covering off each separate muscle. I 
found that by simply cutting thru this 
many tiny cuts answers as well, and is 
inuch easier; cut into strips not over 
an ineh or so in thickness, and rub in 
a powder of: Black pepper, 1 table- 
spoon; allspice, 2 tablespoons; salt, 3 
pounds. Hang in the wind, protect from 
the sun after the first few hours, and 
it keeps indefinitely. 

To Keep Skins, Mounting and Tan- 
ning.—The following formulae are taken 
from Reed’s Guide to Taxidermy, a 
handy little book, published by himself 


at Worenester, Mass. Of course, the 
specimen must be skinned, all fat and 
flesh very carefully scraped off, all 


eartilege in ears, ete., carefully 
dissected out, then salt rubbed in thoro- 
ly everywhere inside, especially inside 
ears, nose, feet, ete. It is now allowed 
to lie flat twenty-four hours; then pour 
off the liquid, and thoroly resalt, fold, 
and put away. On long trips it is im- 
possible to carry sufficient salt; then 
use plenty in any cavities, some all 
over, lay flat, or roll up twenty-four 
hours, then hang in the sun as much as 
possible indefinitely, till dry, rubbing : 
little salt in any moist places if they 
appear suspicious. On the trail this 
means lots of work, but the reward is 
worth the energy. It can be accom- 
plished without salt, if it can be con- 
stantly exposed to sun and wind. Ar- 
senic soap is made, recipe: two Ibs., 
white soap sliced and boiled in two qts. 
soft water till melted; add two Ibs. ar- 
senous acid (white arsenic) and four 
This 


nose, 


oz. camphor, stirring till melted. 
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will be a hard soap; apply with a wet 
brush, making lather like shaving. Carry 
in tin can, marked POISON. This is 
convenient to carry, and will keep skins 
from insects. Possibly a better solu- 
tion, but hard to carry, is corrosive 
sublimate, one ounce dissolved in a pint 
of denatured alcohol. This is to be di- 
juted with equal amount of water, and 
the skin soaked in it, or sprayed on, 








THE CALL OF THE CAMP. 


Tony, my dear old dog, the Fall of 
the year is here, and you feel as I do, 
the call of the camp. Let's hit for the 
tall timber, boy, up where the aspen 
trees are all aflame, and a soft blue 
haze hangs over everything. Can't you 
feel the tang of the cool crisp air, and 
the smell of the drying aspen leaves, 
and that haunting odor of the spruce? 
You lick my hand and quiver, dear 
old boy! Listen, Tony, don't you hear 
the whir of the grouse in the thicket, 
and the soft rustle of the leaves? Boy, 
the frost is on the aspen, the buck is 
in the blue! Oh, just to cut loose from 
everything, and sling my old gun and 
pack upon my shoulders and go, as we 
used to. Boy, to God's country, where 
the heart and mind are free from the 
sorrows and troubles of life. But the 
little tent is torn now, and the camp 
oulfit is scattered and gone; never 
again will we lie close to our camp 
fire, Boy, under the brilliant cluster- 
ing stars, or broil our bacon and heat 
the coffee in the chill and rosy dawn. 
For we can't turn our back on life like 
that, Boy; our duty is here, and all 
we can do is to dream of the happier 
days gone by. So we'll stick to our 
post, Boy; for good hunters are never 
quilters, and some day not too far off, 
we will both roam the happy hunting 
ground, where good friends never part, 
and where the camp fires glow is al- 
ways bright.—Virginia Henderson. 























with a hard rubber atomizer; never {et 
it touch any metal. This spray will 
also cure poorly prepared specimens, 
from which the hair is loosing, if used 
in time; prepared tablets of corrosive 
sublimate sold in drug stores could je 
varried, dissolved to make a one-to-one 
hundred solution in soft water when re- 
quired, and the specimen soaked an hour 
in it on the trail. It does not penetrate 
like alcohol, but will do in emergencies 
very nicely. A tanning liquid for rugs, 
ete., is made, Recipe: Alum, % Ib.; salt, 
2 lbs.; water, 1 gal.; then slowly pour 
in sulphuric acid, 1 oz. Keep in glass 
bottle, or stone jar. To tan a fox, 
stretch it on a board, when dry, pour 
this solution on, rubbing in well with 
a wad of tow or excelsior. When well 
wet, set it away; do not hang it up; in 
two days it is dry; then rub twenty min- 
utes or half hour with stick of wood 
till it is very pliable. A larger skin 
will require this same operation to be 
performed two or three times to cure 
it properly. To clean the skull, saw it 
off back of lower jaw, so as to cut out 
just back of ears; thus brain can be 
easily removed, and of course clean 
away every particle of flesh; soaking in 
warm water several weeks does this 
perfectly, if it is desirable to keep the 
skull perfectly white as a specimen. 
Many taxidermists do not use it. Tag 
the scalp with length of nose, girth 
around ears, and back of neck. 

On your first trip into the wilderness, 
if in doubt, take too much; give it away 
or bring it home again. Remember, you 
sat like a bear while out, and enjoy 
everything good. Take plenty clothes 
to keep warm and dry, no matter what 
the weather; and if it turns bad you 
will certainly be comfortable. When 
you learn the art by experience, at all 
seasons and places, then you will take 
only what is necessary for those condi- 
tions. Remember, nights in the high 
mountains are always cold; that when 
walking you require very little clothes, 
but lots if riding. Learn to pitch tent 
before you start, and all else will come 
easily in time. Don’t cripple yourself 
with too heavy shoes the first day out. 








Nature’s Camouflage 


The American people are always will- 
ing to accept new things, and try them 
out, but the latest that has come to us 


during the past few years is a word 
called “eamouflage.” It is a French 


word and means to deceive the eye, an 
optical delusion, so to speak. 
We think of this camouflage as some- 


thing new, but man has been camou- 
flaged by Mother Nature as long as 
there has been birds, animals and in- 


sects in existence, for it is in the study 
of natural history that we can _ see 
where this now popular word derived its 
origin. 

That man has been camouflaged by 
the lower animals will be readily seen 
by the photographs illustrating these 
statements. 


Dr. F. D. Snyder, F. R. G. S. 


We have accepted this wonderful 
French word, and are glad to use it. It 
seems to be just what we have been 
looking for, especially when we speak of 
this terrible war that has spread desola- 
tion over the world. But it remained 
for the birds, insects, bugs and other 
animals to show us how easy it is to 
camouflage the human eye. 


Animal protective mimicry is well 
known with the naturalist, and much 
has been written on this subject. The 


color scheme, the shape, and the pecul- 
iarities of many of the birds, animals, 
butterflies, and insects which resemble 
the surrounding in which they inhabit 
is in many instances so near like the 


color or shape of themselves, that the 
human eye is easily deceived by many 


of them, hence the first camouflageist. 

The aboriginal man as a camouflage 
is aptly shown in illustration No. 1, ac- 
companying. It is taken from ‘Wood's 
Uncivilized Races of the World.” It was 
perfectly natural for wild men who live 
so close to nature to be able to deceive 
the eye in many ways. This photograph 
illustrates a band of robbers in India 
who were noted for their ingenuity in 
evading their pursuers. Should a band 
of these thieves succeed in reaching the 
jungle, there is no hopes of capturing 
them; but when they find they must 
be overtaken on the level plain, they 


assume various positions, and with 
the dead branches held in_ their 
hands, and between the toes, the) 
remain perfectly motionless, and as 





ie ground has been’ burned over, 
aving many dead stubs sticking up, 
iey had quite the appearance of their 
“urroundings, and in this case complete- 
fooled the officers that were after 
em, and made their escape. Thus the 
rly camouflage by man. 
The crinoid—or stone lilies—is shown 
picture No. 2. Swaying to and fro 
the deep water of the ocean, the 
noids are to be found. They closely 
semble a flower tossed by a gentle 
‘eeze, but this is an animal, and is 
y one of the many creatures found in 
’ sea that are able to camouflage the 
iman eye. This photograph is from 
‘ganie Evolution, by Metealf. 


SOME NATURAL CAMOUFLAGES ILLUSTRATED. 


camouflage is 


The sly old fox as a 
well illustrated in No. 3 (photo by Lott- 


ridge). The fox has always had the 
name of being very cunning, and if you 
will look at this photograph you will 
see what a perfect camouflage he is. 
He has pushed his head thru the bushes 
in such a way that he would hardly be 
observed, and this is just what he wants. 
He wants to camouflage the birds and 
rabbits so they will come near him, and 
then he knows they will be an easy 
prey. 

The leaf butterfly as a camouflage 
could not be better pictured than in il- 
lustration 4 (from the Natural Museum ; 
photo by Dr. F. D. Snyder). In India 








there is a butterfly that when it closes 
its wings together it has all the appear 
ance of a dead leaf, and as it usually 
sets on a limb in this position, it will 
easily deceive the most acute eye. The 
color, Shape, and its veined wings gives 
a very good imitation of the surround- 
ing leaves, hence a butterfly camouflage. 

The camouflage of the owl is 
in the photo by Lottridge (No. 5). 
his mottled 
contrasting favorably with the 
the tree which wise enough to 
keep close, he is in hopes he will camou- 
flage the enemy 
ing for him. 
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ILLUSTRATI(¢ 


Night found us camped on the bay 
of a big, unnamed lake, apparently at 
the end of canoe travel, as scouting and 
look-outs showed we had run out of 
water. The shore of the lake was 
wooded, a mixture of alder, balsam and 
spruce, while at intervals big hills 
opened to the lake clad in poplar and 
birch brush, making good browsing coun- 
try for moose. We pitched our little 
cruising tent close to a well-worn moose- 
runway that wound around the lake 
shore. Night settled quickly as we hov- 
ered over the campfire frying our fish, 
bacon and bannocks. The food and 
fresh air quickly revived us, after our 
long day’s work with the paddle, and 
we sat around the campfire until well 
along in the evening enjoying one of 
those exceptionally beautiful October 
nights, when the campfire really feels 
like a living, companionable thing. 

Two moose grunted that evening, 
sounding from the main runway along 
the big lake; but as they approached 
nearer they winded our camp and cir- 
cled to avoid us. 

Later, when we had retired (altho the 
fire was still burning before our open 
tent) we heard moose cracking on the 
opposite side of the bay. We could dis- 
tinctly hear their antlers rasping on the 
dry branches, the crashing of the un- 
derbrush, then followed a big splashing 
in the water. At this we rolled out and 
sat around the fire. The sound of our 
voices and the blazing fire would, we 
thought, be sufficient warning to keep 


the moose away from our little camp. 
Imagine our surprise when the whole 
herd came wallowing over across the 
shallow bay and straight for where our 
birch bark canoe was cached upon the 
beach. 


Luckily we had a weapon with us in 
the shape of a .30-30 carbine and it 
soon became evident that we would have 
to use it or see our frail canoe smashed 
te pieces by the crazy moose herd. We 
waited, however, until they were within 
but a few rods of the shore before open- 


ing fire. The first two shots were sent 
over their heads, thinking that the 
sounds would be sufficient to drive 
them away. Nothing doing. They 
seemed to come on all the faster. Again 
the little carbine spurted red and two 


of them dropped into the water. In an 
instant they regained their feet and the 
whole herd stampeded around a black 
point of woods. I saw a bullet strike 
the water, skip and heard a distinct 
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DRAWINGS BY 


FROM PHOTOS AND 
thud as it found its target of solid flesh. 

In the center of the bay a dark ob- 
ject paused. The moon and the black, 
helmeted spikes of the balsams showed 
distinctly beyond the silhouette of a 
giant bull moose. For perhaps a minute 
he stood there, evidently trying to fig- 


THE 





AUTHOR. 


took up the pursuit of the cows.  Fol- 
lowed then a rush for the shore. I heard 
him as he clambered the bank and en- 
tered a thicket of tag alders. Then 
came a fall as a heavy body came to 
earth, a loud gasping cough. We found 
him in the morning, a magnificent spe- 


ure out why it was necessary that he cimen, jet black and with a set of an- 
should be compelled to pause for breath tlers over four feet in width. 
while his smaller and weaker rivals The author has several times wit- 
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IN A PERMANENT MOOSE CAMP ON THE 
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nessed similar illustrations, to the epi- 
sode above described, where cow moose 
pursued by bulls will deliberately ap- 
proach man or his campfire evidently 
with the one intention of gaining relief 
from the tireless pursuers of their own 
species. 

Another thing about moose that is 
perhaps little understood is the fact 
that the bulls search out the cows in 
the mating period largely thru the sense 
of smell. The continuous grunts of the 
pulls one hears in the woods in Septem- 
ber and October are indicative of bulls 
following cow trails. In approach they 
woo the cows by gentle methods if pos- 
sible, otherwise follow the long chase. 

One night we called a bull from a 
distance of over a mile, and he came 
directly to the tree, stopping beneath 
the black shadows, suspicious yet un- 
able to fathom what to him was a mys- 
tery. A few shots over his head showed 
him the way of retreat and gave him 
something to think about. We had is- 
sued our call but twice and the incident 
showed conclusively the wonderful sense 
of hearing and unerring direction, which 
is characteristic of all moose. 

Success in moose calling depends 
largely on the mental and physical con- 
dition of the moose due to the mating 
period. At this time the bulls are eager 
for battle and are quite apt to investi- 
gate any unusual sound that is distinct- 
ive of a rival moose or a cow. The ¢all 
is usually made thru a birch bark trum- 
pet, altho this is not always necessary. 
I have called them by yarious sounds 
that I knew were never cataloged as 
an imitation of any particular thing. A 
good way to attract bulls is to whack 
the brush with the dry shoulder blade 
of a moose or deer, thus imitating the 
challenge of a rival. Moose calling, tho 
interesting and to an extent exciting, 
does not to the author’s mind develop 
a real moose hunter. Take the same 
moose, after the rutting period, when 
he is in full possession of all his senses 
and we find it takes a real hunter to 
cope with the sagacity of this huge, 
keen-nosed and broad-antlered monarch 
of the woods. I have trailed him over 
the nut-brown hills in autumn and I 
have tracked him thru the vaulted, 
snowy aisles of the winter woods; but 
always I have marveled how such a big, 
black, ungainly looking beast could slip 
away so easily just when I felt justified 
in thinking I had him cornered. The 


long leaps showing where Mr. Moose 
made his getaway spell but one thing 
to me—look for a new track. 


I find it 
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is generally easier to find a new track 
than to follow a bull once he has been 
started. 

Moose hunting can be carried on from 
a comfortable permanent camp with ad- 
ditional temporary camps. With the 
latter the pack-sack plays an important 

















JACK TURNBULL BRINGING IN A MOOSE 


HEAD 


part and in a strange country it is of- 
ten necessary for some to have compe- 
tent guides that know the country. Ad- 
vantage of the temporary camp lies in 
adaptability to covering more territory 
and getting into virgin hunting grounds 
where the animals are less apt to have 
been disturbed. Comfortable footwear 
and a light outfit are essential, and in 
open country I always scout from the 
hill tops. Thus a field-glass is handy, 
tho not really necessary. The wind is 
the most important. 

But the best of it all is, moose hunt- 
ing takes the hunter right out into what 
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the red bloods call “God’s country’— 
out where the red and yellow from the 
saplings come fluttering to the mother 
ground—where the autumn gold lies 
withering beneath drifts of purest 
white. Over the hills, into the cedar 
swamps, again to the ridges where tow- 
ering pines sing the enchanting song of 
the Northland. Ever the new delights 
of the trail leads the hunter on to ex- 
plore larger and newer hunting grounds; 
and where other states have closed 
their doors on the moose hunter, I of 
Minnesota am proud to be among the 
last survivors, as it were, the last to 
capitulate to such an action. For the 
thought often comes to me that much 
of the size, endurance and general physi- 
-al fitness of our boys over there, comes 
indirectly from the moose trails, the 
thrilling sports and pastimes in our big, 
Northern Minnesota woods. 





WHITE WATER. 


Close the book and lock the desk. 
Out of doors the morn is bright. 

Balmy the day that calleth thee, 
Leave the shadow and _ seek 


light. 


the 


Come away, where the white water, 


Sparkling, flashing, radianily 


gleams— 
Fed by cold snows upon mountain 
lops, 
Tumbling downward in gushing 
slreams. 


Oh! the feel of the white water, 
Swirling round ankle and naked 
knee! 
He who has known can never forget 
The thrill of a heart that is buoyant 
and free. 


Then to cast in the white water— 
Plying forward and back one’s 
line— 
Quaffing great draughts of the frag- 
rant air, 
Bracing the soul like rare old wine. 


Here's a toast to the white water! 
Laughing upward to clouded skies. 
We who love thee more than adore 
thee, 
Blest with the youth that within thee 
lies. 


—Henry E. Baker. 
































Humorous Recollections of Two Anglers 


“Dip’ Reynolds’ massive form ap- 
peared in the doorway of my home, ob- 
literating the light. His face was seri- 
ous bat the expression was assumed. I 
knew it for his eyes were sparkling 
with mirth. “Put me up for the night?” 
he asked. “I detest hotels. Rather 
sleep in a tent, shack or woodshed and 
the ‘chuck’ all tastes alike. I’m for the 
good feed when I ean get it.” 

“Surely, ‘Dip,’ tonight and all the 
nights you wish to stay,’ I answered. 
“Seems good to see you once more,” and 
taking his bag I led the way to the 
room he was to occupy. 

In a few minutes I heard him splash- 
ing in the bathtub and presently his 
resonant, clear, strong voice filled the 
air with the sweet refrain of “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold,’ and I knew 
he-was contented and happy. 

When finished and dressed again he 
made his appearance, lit one of his us- 
ual huge black cigars and exclaimed: 
“By George, I feel fine. Just had a cold 
bath and rub down.” To demonstrate 
the truth of his assertion he hit me a 
whack across the back that nearly 
knocked me out of the chair, and added, 
“Whoever says a man after forty is no 
good is crazy. I’m sixty and as good 
as the average man of forty. setween 
forty and sixty a man should be at his 
best. Such statements are simply 
ludicrous. Tll bet they are generally 
made by men who are ‘all in’ in the 
prime of life. If they had formed the 
habit of reading Outdoor Life, and other 
sportsmen’s magazines, and cultivated 
a love for the outdoor life and gone 
hunting or fishing each year, such ab- 
surd ideas would never enter. their 
minds,” and he made himself comforta- 
ble in an easy chair beside my writing 
table, puffing huge columns of smoke 
from his black cigar towards the ceiling. 

“What’s new in the angling line?’ I 
inquired. “Nothing in particular,” he 
replied. ‘Huh, we have had many in- 
teresting experiences on fishing trips 
the last twenty years, haven’t we?” “I 
should say so. Some were very amus- 
ing.” “Remember the first time we 
fished bass in Florida? That crowd of 
old men we encountered, all candidates 
for the graveyard. But God bless ’em, 
all still ‘fish bugs’. That’s what kept 
them alive—just fishing. They had me 
on the run several times listening to 
their ills at night, and the undertaker 
after me. I imagined I had everything 
from gout to paralysis until my wife 
said to me, ‘Peter, if you don’t stay 
away from that cemetery contingent, 
we leave at once. Last night I dreamed 
you had the croup and I the measles’. 
Bet your sweet life I did as directed, 
and whenever I heard them talk sick- 
ness or medicines, I sneaked off and 
took some of my own—Scotch McIntosh 
by name.” 

“Remember that little old, dried-up 
man from Detroit that was such an in- 
timate friend of the hotel owner?’ I 
asked. ‘He was the craziest fisherman 
I ever met. Took charge of all the fish- 
ing parties and used to lay for new ar- 
rivals who were anglers like a cat for 
a mouse. After ingratiating himself and 
imparting his knowledge of the best 
places he would offer to go out with 
them—to save expense.” 

“Bet I do,” declared “Dip.” He gaffed 
me first crack out of the box. And do 
you know, he had all kinds of money, 
but I took the wind out of his sails the 


Fred Bradford Ellsworth 


second day. When we reached the dock 
that night I very politely said to him, 
‘Thanks, old man. Enjoyed the day’s 
sport immensely. Next time you be my 
guest.’ He was about to hoist a distress 
signal, but realizing no one would see 
it, paid the bill reluctantly and didn’t 
speak to me for a week.” 

“Recollect the day he got up a fishing 
party and chartered a launch to go to 
a lake about eighteen miles off?” I 
asked. “We were invited to join it, 
‘Dutch treat,’ and graciously accepted 
with one proviso. There was to be no 
quitting if it rained after we got there 

















A GUIDE OF THE FLORIDA KEYS AND HIS 
PET. 


and would leave the place at 5 o'clock, 
which was agreed to. It was a beautiful 
day to start with. The sun blazed out 
of a clear turquoise sky. A slight breeze 
was blowing, tempering the heat, and 
everybody was full of fun in anticipation 
of a pleasant day’s fishing.” 

“T have every reason to remember it,” 
stated “Dip.” “When we reached the 
proper place on the lake to fish the four 
rowboats were brought alongside and 
two anglers and a boatman stepped in 
each. You and your wife were the last 
ones to get away, and she was the only 
woman angler. Ye Gods! Do I remem- 
ber it? Like yesterday,” and he roared 
with laughter. “I was coupled up with 
an old Pompeiian relic that to hear him 
talk about things piscatorial one would 
have thought him Walton returned to 
life. I thought I had picked the prize 
winner for a partner. When we reached 
the pads the first cast he made was a 
‘side-swipe’ that hit me in the back of 
the head. I was so mad I could have 


thrown the old cuss overboard, but what 
was the use of an altercation. I saw it 
was to be a case of sitting there and 
dodging his hook, or go ahead and cast 
and take a chance of losing an eye, be- 
ing ripped open or utilized for a hook 
cushion. So I pursued the latter course 
I was sitting in the bow of the-boat. | 
knew he couldn’t get to the ‘pockets’ 
with that ‘side-swipe’ of his, and all he 
could do was to fish the edges. Every 
time I picked a bass from one of them 
he like to have ‘burned up.’ He was so 
‘hot’ I thought I saw smoke coming out 
of his ears, nose and mouth. The mad- 
der he grew the more I joked him. It 
was better than comic opera. When 
noon came I had caught ten bass. Some 
were big fellows—you know Florida 
bass are—and he had taken but three. 
So I said to him, ‘Here, you take these,’ 
and I gave him four of the largest ones 
so he would regain his equanimity. You 
know that unappreciative, supercilious, 
conceited, old fellow when he stepped 
ashore with his bass was so swelled up 
that the buttons burst off his shirt front, 
as he exhibited the fish and told how 
he caught them. But best of all was 
when you inadvertently asked him what 
kind of a caster I was and he replied, 
‘Oh, gust fair’.” 

“Tt was a fishing trip that for fun, 
excitement and an element of danger 
will never be forgotten,” I added. 

“T wonder,” and here “Dip” deliberat- 
ed for several minutes, and then said 
seriously, “If I will ever go ‘nuts,’ have 
senile dementia or paresis? If I do just 
take me out fishing some day, tie an 
anchor to my neck and rock the boat 
like hell.” “No chance,” I stated, and 
we both laughed. 

“The ’coons cooked a fine dinner,” 
continued “Dip.” “Everybody enjoyed 
it. We rested until about 3 o’clock and 
then started fishing again. But in the 
meantime heavy, black,  ill-omened 
clouds had been gathering in the north. 
Soon it started to rain. Then it poured 
and the wind came up. The rest, unpre- 
pared, hurried back to the launch. You 
and your wife kept on fishing. The 
little old Detroiter kept blowing the 
whistle, but you paid no attention to 
him. Then he sent a boat after you 
with the information that they were go- 
ing home and for you to hurry. You 
sent back word, ‘Fishing’s fine. Back 
at 5 o’clock. Keep your shirt on, or 
take it off and dry it!’ It nearly caused 
a riot aboard that boat, and I thought 
the little Detroiter was going plum 
‘bug-house,’ the way he swore and tore 
around, and the names he ecalled you 
were awful. Beat me, and I can cuss 
some. At 5 o’clock you people pulled 
up alongside, smiling and happy, with 
the prettiest string of bass I ever saw. 
The ‘little fellow’ when he saw them got 
sick and the rest were green with envy. 
Everybody was wild, and finally you 
told the bunch if there was a Sports- 
man’s Palace of Fame you’d have their 
names engraved on gold blocks and 
placed therein, and the Detroiter that 
he was ‘the finest type of sportsman 
you ever met,’ which nettled him all 
the more. It was going some.” 

“We started down the lake bucking 
a heavy sea on the starboard side, and 
wind blowing hard. The launch pitched 
and rolled and frightfully. Half way 
the last boat swamped and broke adrift, 
and being near shore let it go. At the 
end of the lake was a drawbridge thru 





























which we had to pass into a wide wind- 
ing river that led into a larger lake that 
had to be crossed before reaching home. 
It was pitch dark and all we could see 
t was a faint light on the bridge. The 
t bridge tender heard our signal and 
d opened her up. Half way thru the en- 
t gine went dead. You were forward and 
realizing What happened you grabbed a 
c line and climbing up on the track made 
it fast to a post. Just then a big wave 
struck us astern and drove the launch 
forward. The last boat was lifted into 
the air and smashed against the bridge, 
and the two remaining ones broke loose. 
The launch swung around, hitting a 
dock and smashed the awning. Every- 
body was scared half to death and the 
‘coons lost their heads completely. You 
ordered them to keep the launch away 
from the dock to prevent being stove in 
and threatened to shoot the first one 
that got ashore. We were certainly in 
a precarious position and but for that 
line would have drifted into a cyprus 
swamp close by. But eventually we 
worked the launch into smooth water 
and all landed safely.” 

One of the party owned a comfortable 
shack on the river near the bridge. It 
was well furnished and he used to go 
over there and stay in order to get the 
early morning fishing on that lake. So 
we all went in. A warm fire was built, 
clothes hung up to dry and supper 
cooked. After a hot meal everybody felt 
better. But there we were miles from 
home. The lake we had just come from 
was in an uproar, the wind blowing a 
gale and it was raining hard. It would 
have been dangerous to have made the 
river trip and impossible to cross the 
lake in such a storm. So it was decided 
to spend the night in the shack. 

“We found there was telephone con- 
nection in a house nearby and an auto- 
mobile was sent for. On arrival it was 
still raining. None of the rest wanted to 
make the trip back by road, preferring 
to remain where they were. So we put 
our wives in the car, climbed in and 
about 1 o’clock next morning reached 
the hotel, tired and exhausted, but none 
the worse for the little adventure.” 

“The old boys, I was told next day,” 
I added, “after the day’s experience and 
miraculous escape from death, contem- 
plated it that night in the shack from 
pneumonia, paralysis, apoplexy, rheuma- 
tism, ete. They held a sort of wake 
over themselves, prior to the _ post- 
mortem and made wagers on which one 
would go first, and in the morning were 
disappointed because something had not 
happened. At last account they were 
still living and fishing. So I sincerely 
hope fishing continues forever. I know 
it produces longevity or where would 
you and I now be?” 

“Shooting alligators offered diversion 
down there,” asserted “Dip,” “and rat- 
tlesnakes and moccasins also. Person- 
ally the sport didn’t appeal to me, tho 
I always carried my Winchester and a 
.22 rifle. One day I was casting among 
the trees at the edge of a cyprus swamp 
and my hook got snagged. My boat- 
man backed up to extract it. We were 
directly under a small tree and looking 
up saw a large moccasin about five feet 
long stretched out in the branches, sun- 
ning himself. Gee! it made the sweat 
stand out on my brow for it was only 
a few feet away. When the ’coon saw 
the reptile he pulled away in a hurry 
and then I shot it with the .22.” 

“Those ’coons were funny fellows,” I 
Stated. “Never could depend on them. 
If ordered to be ready at 7 o’clock morn- 
ings they would come leisurely strolling 
along about an hour or two later. They 
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always had an alibi and all the swear- 
ing in the world was of no avail. If it 
was a cold morning they never showed 
up at all. Remember the one I had? 
His name was Rastus, the best natured 
fellow I ever met. He was always grin- 
ning and smiling, and had a keen sense 
of humor, and was a good boatman. 
But if you paid him off after a day’s 
work that was the last you saw of him. 
The only way I kept him was to give 
him a quarter or fifty cents each night, 
and threaten to keep the rest if he 
failed to show up mornings. Frequently 
there were days I did not go out fish- 
ing ‘or hunting. In that case he was at 
liberty to work for others and as he 
was still on the pay-roll was enabled to 
make double money. Then I used to 
keep him supplied with tobacco and one 
day gave him a moleskin hunting suit 
like the one I wore. He bought himself 
a blue flannel shirt and in order to have 
a harmonious color effect added a red 
necktie and white canvas hat. He did 
not drink nigger-gin but was an invet- 
erate gambler. Several times he was 
arrested and I had to get him out of jail. 
“The queerest thing about Rastus was 
he had absolutely no fear of snakes but 
was scared stiff of alligators. I have 
seen him seize a moccasin swimming in 
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and stepped into the row-boat. It was 
unnecessary to instruct Rastus for he 
had often unwillingly hunted ‘gators,’ 
but I wanted an understanding and said, 
‘The minute I shoot row past him so 
I can throw the rope over his head. 
Don’t make any noise in approaching 
for their sense of hearing is very keen.’ 

“I sat in the stern, rifle in hand, with 
the lariat coiled at my feet. As you 
know, an alligator after being shot in 
the water sinks immediately. When 
shot in the nest they try to reach water, 
and if successful sink, and in the death 
struggle grasp anything within reach. 
So it is necessary to get a rope around 
them. Well, when about a hundred feet 
from the point opposite where the nest 
way, Rastus pushed thru the grass and 
got on the inside. Slowly and without 
noise we rowed towards the ‘gator,’ 
keeping a few feet to the right. His 
lordship was facing us and apparently 
asleep. When within thirty feet I fired. 
Instantly the boat shot forward, and 
laying down my rifle 1 picked up the 
lariat and threw it. The loop settled 
over the ‘gator’s’ head as it started to 
rise, and I pulled the rope taut. Then 
the unexpected happened. When along- 
side, the bow of the boat ran upon a 
submerged root and stopped. MRastus 
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THE “EVERGLADES,” A FINE TYPE OF FLORIDA HOUSE-BOAT. 


the water, back of the head, and with 
both hands clasped like a vise strangle 
it to death. When winding up my line 
that had been run out on palms to dry 
he would sometimes see a rattler and 
sneaking up grasp it in the same man- 
ner and kill it. But as I have said, he 
feared alligators as much as hell. 

“One day when returning in a launch 
from another lake, we passed thru a 
river. I stood up on top of the cabin 
and watched for alligators. When half 
way thru it, I saw a big fellow lying on 
his nest in clear water, just inside the 
tall grass that fringed the shore. I said 
nothing about my discovery and con- 
gratulated myself that no one else had 
seen it. That night after dinner I sent 
for Rastus and said, ‘I know where 
there’s an old soaker of a ‘gator,’ and in 
the morning if the weather is all right 
we'll go get him. We will have to take 
a launch to tow our boat and bring him 
back. Don’t mention it to anyone! 

“Well, the next morning weather con- 
ditions looked propitious for ‘gators.’ 
The sky was clear and about 10 o’clock 
the sun was hot and growing hotter all 
the time. We located the nest, and sure 
enough the old fellow was laying on it 
sunning himself. Running the launch a 
short distance beyond we anchored it 
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TEN-POUND BLACK BASS CAUGHT BY THE 
AUTHOR IN FLORIDA 
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worked desperately to get away, but be- 
fore he was able to do so, the ‘gator’ 
threw himself off the nest, turning a 
somersault. Its tail struck the bow of 
the boat, smashing it, and as it sank 
from sight the boat floated away. 
There was some commotion beneath the 
surface of the water, but it only lasted 
a few minutes. Then all was quiet. I 
pulled hard on the rope, as Rastus 
pulled ahead with the oars, but there 
was no give. Then we backed up over 
where the ‘gator’ sank and after work- 
ing a while raised it to the surface and 
towed him over to the launch. It meas- 
ured eight feet and was a good trophy. 

“T don’t think any amount of money 
could induce Rastaus to go alligator 
hunting after that experience. I tried 
it a week later. One morning I slipped 
my Winchester under a piece of tar- 
paulin in the boat, then I went into the 
boat house to get a rod. Upon my re- 
turn Rastus was down at the end of 
the dock sitting on a pile. I inquired 
what the trouble was, and he replied, 
‘Ah wants to have a talk with yo’, Col- 
onel. Looka here, please. Yo’ means 
to tell me that yo’ goin’ fishin’?? ‘Sure,’ 
said I. ‘Well,’ said Rastus, ‘Not with 
that bullet shooter in the boat. Dat’s 
for ‘gators’ an’ Ah ain’t goin’. I’se thru 
with ‘gators.’ Yes, sah!’ So I had to 
leave my gun behind. 

“But speaking of alligators, I found 
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in my scrapbook a typewritten copy of 
a composition entitled ‘The Alligator,’ 
that is very interesting and instructive 
and it reads as follows: ‘The alligator 
is a large lizard with a corrugated back. 
He has four legs, one on each corner. 
He cannot sing as sweetly as the canary 
bird but his bite is more dangerous. 
Florida is his natural home. He is fre- 
quently found roosting in the branches 
of orange trees almost anywhere in the 
state. His favorite food is oranges, his 
favorite drink Florida water. The alli- 
gator makes a delightful lady’s pet. He 
is better than a bulldog for driving off 
burglars. One regular-sized alligator 
chained on the front porch will frighten 
off most anybody who tries to enter the 
house that way. Many people prefer to 
keep their alligators in the back yard. 
However, they require all the room they 
can get and like to take in the rain- 
water barrel now and then. Some keep 
them in a bath-room, but others some- 
time object. It was too much of a snap 
for Mr. Alligator—he monopolized the 
soap and towels. Some ladies show 
great discretion by leading their alli- 
gators to bargain sales. The lace coun- 
ter is no place to haul a healthy alli- 
gator as his teeth are something awful 
on Irish lace. The way to catch an alli- 


gator is to crouch near his abiding place 
and make a noise like a young pig grunt- 
ing. When the alligator hears this sound 





repeated several times he comes to the 
surface to investigate. This is your cue 
to catch him. This can easily be done 
by taking a lace handkerchief dipped in 
Florida water and suddenly tying it over 
his eyes. Then all you have to do is to 
grab him by the tail, whirl him around 
your head several times saying, ‘I have 
it, I have it,’ then throw him on his 
back. By this time the alligator is so 
gentle he will follow you home and eat 
out of your hand. The alligator is no 
doubt a Baptist in his religious belief 
for he is very fond of water. The 
young are always immersed. The fe- 
male alligator lays the eggs and hatches 
the young. The male is not of much 
use around the house except to grunt. 
He is a great deal like a man. 

“‘T have sometimes thought if the al- 
ligator has a toothache often his dental 
bill must be enormous. The alligator is 
never so pretty and harmless as when 
converted into a lady’s pocketbook. In 
Florida you can get him served up in 
any form of souvenir, when desired. 
Next to the Vice President of the Unit- 
ed States, there is no known creature 
that can keep as silent as an alligator. 
He will lie for hours like a bump on a 
log. The alligator proves a great at- 
traction to Northern tourists. Many of 
them are carried back North where they 
are kindly treated, and show their grat- 
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itude by dying’. 











Oregon As a Deer Hunting State 


Out in Curry County, Oregon (the 
county that claims more deer than any 
other county in the United States), near 
Cape Blanco where the surf piles in 
after a clean sweep clear from Japan, 
there is an interesting hunting country. 
Near Cape slinco there is a little river 
that runs into the Pacific known as 
Sixes River (so called from the Indians 
that one time lived there, which name 
meant “friends’’). 

The Curry County coast, like all the 
Northwest coast, is a land of high hu- 
midity; fogs and rain are the rule 
rather than the exception almost all the 
year around. Sut no one out there 
minds them; neither does a tenderfoot, 
for that matter, for they are not hard 
rains, and there is much sunshine be- 
tween them. This moist, temperate cli- 
mate has developed a vegetation to be 
found only on the Northwest coast; a 
wonderful dripping jungle of towering 
firs and cedars, underlaid by great 
moss-covered fallen logs, and dense salal 
and salmon berry brush. In places there 
are great patches of mountain laurel, 
impenetrable by man, almost impene- 
trable to a dog. In places where there 
are openings large enough for the sun 
to get in, there are often patches of 
giant ferns higher than a man’s head 
on horseback. 

Needless to say, such a country fa- 
vors the game rather than the hunter. 
The dense salal, that covers almost the 
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entire ground, has stiff stems and stiff 
leaves, and is noisy to walk thru even 
in wet weather. Then in the mountains 
the terrene is cut up by thousands of 
little creeks running in every direction, 
the gorges of which are from 100 yards 
to half a mile deep from the regular 
slope of the mountains bordering them 
to the little stream of 


covered; a hundred feet above the 
rivulet that gurgles among the giant 
boulders (likewise moss covered) below, 
and over all the solitude of primeval 
Nature. 

One can seldom see the water of these 
little streams from the logs that span 
their gorges, so dense is the under- 





gurgling, flowing water in 
the bottom. 

If a man does not know 
the trails he has no busi- 
ness in that country, and 
a trail is often the merest 
indication of a path, vis- 
ible only to the man who 
knows it is there, or that 
it used to be there before 
it grew up. In many 
places it is impossible to 
see more than ten yards 
around one, but the usual 
range of vision is from 25 
to 100 yards in the timber. 
In high ferns or laurel the 
range of vision is about 
the length of a Winchester 
carbine barrel. 

Think of this country as 
cut up by many gorges 
great and small, nearly all 
under heavy forest, the 
small ones often spanned 
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by great logs nearly as 
long as a city block; moss 
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READY TO BE PACKED IN TO CAMP. 
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COOS AND CURRY COUNTIES BOAST MORE DEER THAN ANY OTHER TWO COUNTIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
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THESE MEN 


ARE WELL PLEASED BECAUSE THEY 
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growth. Everything is damp when it is 
not raining; when it is raining (as it is 
most of the time) everything is wet. 
The moss under foot on the wet logs 
has a way of peeling off and precipitat- 
ing the hunter to the bottom of the 
gorge. 

A broken leg, or even a sprain, is not 
a joke in that country. It may easily 
mean death. I knew of an old man ac- 
customed to wearing gjasses who lost 
his life because he lost his spectacles. 
He suffered no accident; he merely 
couldn’t find his way out and starved to 
death. I, myself, was lost in these 
woods from noon one day until noon the 
next before I got back to camp. How- 
ever, the weather was lovely and I suf- 
fered no inconvenience, except thoughts 
of the mean things I had done in my 


















SENTIMENT AGAINST THE BEAR TRAP SAYS 
THAT IT MUST GO, EVEN IN CURRY COUNTY. 


life. It was the most delightful summer 
weather, and was as dry as it ever gets 
in that country. 

This country has developed a type of 
hunter, and a technique of hunting deer, 
that proves what a man can do if he 
wants to do it bad enough. If he wants 
anything, for instance a deer, bad 
enough and is good enough a man phys- 
ically to stand the hardship, he can get 
him. 

As it is impossible to keep dry, the 
native does not try to do so. He strips 
down to overalls and undershirt, and 
minus coat or hat, but with plenty of 
spikes in his boots, goes out in the rain 
after deer. He may carry a few extra 
-artridges, but he depends in the main 
on those in the magazine of his gun. 
Then let it rain! He should worry. He 
is no fair weather hunter; besides, he 
prefers it “a little damp,” for then the 
salal is not so noisy, and deer are not 
so much on the alert. When he comes 
in he puts on dry clothes; he has al- 
ready had his bath. 

These fellows hunt for meat and know 
how to get it. The tourist hunter had 
not become numerous enough in that 
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country when I was there (in 1916) to 
cause to be established a regular guide 
business. Rail connection with the out- 
side world had just then been estab- 
lished. It perhaps comes nearer being 
the “forest primeval” than anything in 
the United States today. 

Stripped for action, the native hunts 
into the wind, gliding thru the thickets 
like a bobeat in his thin, close-fitting 
costume, and warming his own hide af- 
ter each of the cold showers he contin- 
ually receives from the bushes and the 
sky, by exercise. On the fallen logs 
across the gorges he is sure-footedness 
itself. In fact, he prefers walking on a 
log, even if it lies at a sharp angle up 
hill. It provides a clear path (which is 


In great contrast to stirring war times 
memory recalls our scene of perfect 
calm and peace set in far-off Alaska. 
During my enforced stay at Sand Point 
awaiting the arrival of a boat to carry 
me to Seward, I was quartered in a 
fine, large corner room of the old cus- 
tom house, the windows of which com- 
manded a view of the almost landlocked 
bay. This haven nestled in a basin of 
low-lying, flower-bedecked hills almost 
separated from the outside waters by a 
long sandspit, beyond which showed the 
sugarcane\like voleanic hills of Unga. 

One sunny Sunday morning in the 
month of July—notably in contrast to 
many days of rain, mist and fog—while 
I was dressing, a view met my eyes 
which will always revert to my mind 
when I think or hear of peace. 

Almost at my feet lay a great blue 
body of water and on its sparkling sur- 
face at quiet anchor were a number of 
small sloops and schooners, and slowly 
arising from each was a thin column of 


SIXES RIVER COUNTRY. 


greatly to be desired when silence is an 
item) and it elevates him above the sur- 
rounding vegetation. But best of all it 
is noiseless compared to the ground. 
There are places in old fire districts 
where one can walk for miles almost ex- 
clusively on fallen logs. 

For lunch, if he takes anything at 
all (usually he takes nothing, but hunts 
on an empty stomach) it is a piece of 
jerky. With a pound of this in his 
pocket from which he can cut off a 
piece from time to time with his jack- 
knife (for it cannot be bitten with much 
success), he is well nourished. The fire 
and sun treatment gives the outside a 
toughness comparable to leather, but the 
inside is tender, and with, a delicate 
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Water Colors 
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smoke indicating that breakfast was the 
business in hand. Not all were sailing 
vessels, for one curious combination was 
that of a dory with a smaller boat at- 
tached and acting as consort. These two 
boats with their heaped-high cargoes 
of odds and ends, even to dry kindling, 
represented the possessions of a queer, 
restless spirit. 

The gulls for once seemed quiet, and 
with the sole exception of an occasional 
bark of a fox from the ranch on the 
opposite shore, not a sound was to be 
heard, and tho life was existent none 
was to be seen except the old wanderer 
of the seas as he bent over his little 
fire. I might have photographed this 
scene, but the photograph would have 
shown little—only the senses could see 
the real picture, note the colors of sky, 
land and sea, and feel the life that was 
there. This old man of the dory was a 
veritable Wandering Jew, for he trav- 
eled up and down the coasts and around 
the islands, even going as far as Kodiak 
to the eastward and picking up a pre- 





flavor that once tasted is never forgot- 
ten. A chunk of this weighing a pound 
or pound and a half is the best hunter’s 
lunch in the world. At least it is for 
the coast, because it cannot become wet 
and sodden. Most any other lunch 
would. 

In the matter of going light, the Sixes 
River hunters have the world beaten, 
unless it is the cannibal pygmy of the 
Congo with his little bow and arrows 
and no clothes at all. For the big spear 
of a regular African will weigh as much 
as the Sixes River man’s whole outfit, 
including his carbine. And the Sixes 
River man would out-travel the African 
in the Sixes River country (even if the 
bare-footed nigger didn’t slip off a wet 
log into a gorge). 

Besides deer, there are plenty of black 
bear, grouse, salmon fishing (near the 
coast), and trout fishing in the moun- 
tains. There are a few marshes near 
the mouth of Flores Creek where there 
is excellent duck shooting in season. 
Geese congregate on the beaches of the 
ocean in their journey southward. Most 
of these are brant. 

Bear sign is very plentiful in the 
woods, the excretions being found on 
the logs most anywhere in the moun- 
tains in salal berry time. But it takes 
dogs to get them. The cover is so thick 
that a man would be lucky if he got a 
bear in a lifetime without dogs. They 
are a number of locally famous bear 
hunters in the Rogue River country 
who keep packs. 


by 


earious living by 
fishing. 

His dory to the landsman might seem 
very unsafe on deep waters, but in real- 
ity no safer small boat exists. Its nar- 
row flat bottom and high, flaring sides 
—plenty of freeboard—make it very sea- 
worthy, and fishermen both in our 
Grand Banks and in Alaskan waters 
have lived thru rough water in these 
boats. 

“Windy” Johnson, Sullivan the Irish- 
man and a captain who at one time 
commanded his own ship, were three 
codfishmen who were on vacation and 
housekeeping it in a small lodging 
house, and here I met Carl Hansen, the 
old whiskered boatman, and learned 
something of his history. 

It appears that he comes of good fam- 
ily and at one time held an important 
position in the states, but something 
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changed the course of his life and he 
left home and went into the silent places 
to seek that peace which the haunts of 
men deny him. 
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Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 
ASSOCIATION 


‘‘More Game!’’ 








E. A. QUARLES, Editor 








Fifth National Game Conference. 


HE fifth national game conference 

of the American Game Protective 
Association, held at the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York, on March 3rd 
and 4th, was the most successful that 
has yet been conducted by this asso- 
ciation and the dinner which con- 
cluded it registered the largest attend- 
ance. The papers read at the sessions 
of the convention were of an unusual- 
ly high order. These covered a wide 
range of subjects—game and _ fish 
breeding, game laws and law enforce- 
ment, sport, the organization of pro- 
tective associations and a broader 
view of the activities of the people in 
this country, who are interested in the 
protection of its wild life. 

New and _ old-world policies were 
compared. The past and present of 
sport in this country were vividly con- 
trasted by George Bird’ Grinnell. Carl 
J. Lomen of Nome, Alaska, told of the 
reindeer herds of the North. Nicholas 
Everitt, honorary secretary of the 
Field Sports and Game Guild of Eng- 
land, with which are affiliated all of 
the English game protective associa- 
tions, pictured the sport of Norway. 
Commissioner Pratt of New York told 
how his conservation commission 
spends a million dollars a year for the 
fish and game and waters and forests, 
and gets good value for every dollar 
expended. 

The paper of George MacReynolds 
gave a very interesting account of how 
a fish and game protective association 
in a badly shot-over country had in- 
creased the game supply. George H. 
Graham of the Massachusetts commis- 
sion on fisheries and game, told how 
to organize a sportsmen’s club that 
would amount to something. E. W. 
Nelson, chief of the U. S. Bureau of 
Biological Survey, elaborated a con- 
structive plan for increasing big game 
shooting in the West. 

John T. Nicholls of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History made the 
shore-bird shooters think they were in 
their blinds on the salt marshes, as he 
whistled the calls of the yellowlegs and 
plover. Lee S. Crandall of the New 
York Zoological Park gave a lot of in- 
teresting facts about the breeding in 
captivity of birds which had never be- 
fore been propagated. Ottomar H. Van 
Norden brought the battlefront very 
near to those who heard him. 

Among the gamekeepers who read 
papers were Harry T. Rogers, superin- 
tendent of the New York State Game 
Farms, and Duncan Dunn, superintend- 
ent of the New Jersey State Game 
Farm. Malcolm Dunn, Alex MacVicar 
and John Hair also added to the fund 
of information on this subject. Prof. 
James T. Needham of Cornell talked 
about fish, but wound up with _ phil- 
osophy. Dr. A. K. Fisher, who is head 
of the department of economic investi- 





gation of the Biological Survey, un- 
raveled knotty problems in biology. 

The speakers at the dinner were 
Nicholas Everitt, Colonel John H. Wal- 
lace, Jr., game commissioner of Ala- 
bama, and Carl Akeley. William L. 
Yinley’s most recent motion pictures 
were shown. The sessions of the con- 
ference and the dinner were presided 
over by the chairman of the game con- 
ference, Mr. William B. Boulton. The 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: William 3. Boulton, 
New Jersey, chairman; EK. C. Hinshaw, 
Iowa, vice chairman; R. A. Chiles, Ken- 
tucky, vice chairman; William B. Mer- 
shon, Michigan, vice chairman; Tracy 
Dows, New York, treasurer; E. A. 
Quarles, Connecticut, secretary ; George 
M. Fayles, New York, acting secretary. 

Free Hunting. 
~~ the recent national conference of 
the American Game Protective As- 
sociation, a resolution was passed in 
favor of free hunting grounds. The 
resolution reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That in consideration of 
the restricted areas upon which free 
hunting can be enjoyed by the residents 
of many states, it is the sense of this 
association that the several state fish 
and game departments be requested to 
take up this subject in the interest of 
the hunting and fishing public by an 
effort to obtain control of large areas 
of wild lands for the establishment of 
reservations on which the public may 
enjoy fishing and hunting privileges un- 
der proper regulations.” 

Some people believe that this country 
is on the verge of becoming European- 
ized to the extent that in a very few 
years we will have no shooting except 
by land-owners or lessees on their pri- 
vate preserves. This is something 
which no patriotic American wants, be- 
“ause we believe that one of the key- 
stones of our national prosperity is the 
free shooting which our citizens have 
enjoyed. 

There is no question but that free 
shooting over large sections of the 
country is seriously endangered and 
that in some places it has disappeared. 
The resolution points out the main 
hope of the future for its preservation. 
Already states like New York and 
Pennsylvania have gone a long way to 
secure and preserve hunting grounds 
available for the poor man, as well as 
the rich. New York, with its Adiron- 
dack and Catskill Parks has an area 
twice the size of the state of Rhode 
Island, which will be free for all time 
to the public for fishing, shooting and 
camping. 

A similar opportunity is easily avail- 
able for all states which have areas of 
rough, non-agricultural land. The prob- 
lem is much more serious in states pos- 
sessing chiefly rich, agricultural land, 
where the price per acre is so high that 


very little land can be purchased with 
any reasonable appropriation, but even 
in such states swamp lands could often 
be acquired by the state at figures 
within reason. 

It has been sugested that the hunters’ 
money would go farther in purchasing 
shooting rights than in acquiring the 
fee of the land itself. This plan is 
worthy of consideration, but so far as 
we know, it has never been practically 
worked out in any state. 

We commend the subject of the reso- 
lution to the serious study of game 
commissions and sportsmen’s associa- 
tions. States which have not free shoot- 
ing lands should, by all means, take ac- 
tion to secure them where they can rea- 
sonably be acquired. 


A Disappointing Ducking Season. 


HILE the supply of ducks in this 

country is undoubtedly on the in- 
crease, the recent shooting season has, 
from the sportsmen’s standpoint, been 
one of the most disappointing in many 
years. 

In the Mississippi Valley the ducks 
seem to have taken even a quicker 
jump than usual from north to south. 
They didn’t stop at Reelfoot Lake, 
where a year ago they were so abund- 
ant that no decoys were used. A cor- 
respondent from that section writes 
“There were fewer ducks on Reelfoot 
Lake this season than for many years. 
This searcity has been somewhat puz- 
zling, but after a careful investigation 
I have reached the conclusion that it 
may be attributed to weather conditions 
and lack of food. Due to mild weather 
in the north feeding grounds, there 
were at no time a large flight of ducks 
south, such as usually follows zero 
weather along the Canadian border; but 
the ducks have come down in small de- 
tachments. Finding food searce, they 
remained there for a short while and 
moved on. There was, therefore, no ac- 
cumulation of ducks in these feeding 
grounds as might otherwise have re- 
sulted. Ducks killed at Reelfoot were 
fat and universally were found to have 
empty crops, thus indicating that the 
food was lacking and also that they had 
been there but a short while, otherwise 
they would have become thin in flesh. 
The same condition prevails in greater 
or less degree in the club preserves be- 
low Memphis, in Arkansas and Missis 
sippi, but I am informed that the ducks 
were somewhat more numerous at Big 
Lake than elsewhere in this section.” 
This correspondent believes that the un- 
precedented cold of last winter killed 
much of the vegetable growth upon 
which ducks fed in that section. The 
same report comes from many other 
parts of the country. 

A correspondent in eastern Kansas 
writes that around November Ist he 
could hear the ducks flying over his 
camp all night long, but that they did 
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not stop. From November 21st to 24th, 
however, there was good shooting, tho 
very few hunters were on hand to take 
advantage of this fact. 

Jack Miner, who was moose hunting 
about one hundred miles north north- 
east of Sault Ste. Marie, wrote Clark 
McAdams of St. Louis that the wild fowl 
migration at that point was confused. 
He says, “The geese usually fly south 
southwest, but for some unaccountable 


reason this fall they were traveling 
straight south. My family wrote me 


that several flocks of ‘waveys’ had gone 
over my home (at Kingsville, Ontario), 
which has not occurred in years. Teddy, 
who is eighteen, had never seen one 
before. I also found in my ponds when 
I got home the only brant I have ever 
seen there.” He adds that while they 
changed their usual route of travel, 
there were more geese and more vari- 
eties in his section than he had seen 
in many years. Clark McAdams says 
of the St. Louis section that the duck 
shooting was a dreadful failure and he 
adds: “Conservation of the game ap- 
pears to be pretty well in hand. It is 
conservation of the sport that needs our 
attention now.” 

On the Currituck from December 20th 
to January 5th there was some very 
fine shooting of marsh ducks, but after 


that time these ducks disappeared. 
the general impression being that 
they spread out over the country. 


They were certainly not to be found in 
any numbers on the usual shooting 
grounds. The deep water ducks, red- 
heads and canvasback, remained after 
the other ducks had gone and were pres- 
ent in countless numbers, and there 
were also great quantities of Canada 
geese. Mr. Charles Greer, who has 
shot on the Currituck since 1880, says 
that it was the poorest shooting season 
that he has seen there in thirty-eight 
years. In some favored localities can- 
vasbacks were killed, but as a general 
rule most of the flocks were untouched. 
In Ohio there was practically no shoot- 
ing, except at some of the club marshes 
on Lake Erie. <A sportsman who shot 
on the Monroe Marshes in Michigan, 
formerly one of the favored localities 
of the country, reports no shooting. He 
says this may be partly accounted for 
by the fact that the pollution from the 
pulp mills has destroyed the wild 
celery. 

Reports from the Pacific coast are 
more favorable, but down in Louisiana, 
where it is said that 75 per cent of the 
ducks winter, Commissioner Alexander 
writes that on the whole they have had 
the worst shooting season he can re- 
member. He adds, “The winter has 
been raw and wet, but not severely cold. 
The migratory birds, while here in 
great numbers, have been badly scat- 
tered and almost inaccessible and the 
shooting has not been as satisfactory 
as in the past.” About the middle of 
December, however, the shooting in the 
Delta country was as fine as anyone 
could wish. 


All signs certainly have failed this 
year. There have been lots of ducks, 
but very few have been shot. Next 
year, under normal conditions, we 


should certainly have a banner season. 


The Drift of the Moose. 


HILE the advance of civilization 
has either exterminated or great- 
ly reduced in numbers the moose of the 
United States, it seems to be the fact 
that in Canada and Alaska there are 





sections where this animal is not only 
increasing in numbers, but is also oc- 
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cupying a much larger range than 
formerly. Even in the nearby province 
of New Brunswick, the moose within 
the memory of the present generation 
has occupied new territory. It has also 
crossed the height of land in northern 
Quebec and Ontario and moved down 
towards Hudson Bay and for the first 
time in history moose are found around 

ake Mistassini, in the latitude of the 
south end of James Bay. 

Stefansson brings out with him the 
news of the most recent northern ad- 
vance of this animal to the shores of 
the Arctic at Coronation Gulf. He 
talked with an old Indian woman at 
Fort Norman, who told him that when 
she was young no moose were known 
east of Bear Lake. During her life- 
time they have occupied this eastern 
country and moved on to Coronation 
rulf. The Esquimaux were terrified 
when they saw the first moose on their 
hunting grounds, but within the last 
few years they have learned to appre- 
ciate them as an addition to the food 
supply. The muskrat is also moving 
north. 

Stefansson says that the moose are 
generally increasing in interior Alaska. 
There are less men in that country than 
at the height of the mining excitement 
and less killing. He says that at Fort 
Yukon last year, where forty men and 
two hundred dogs wintered, the moose 
were very abundant and few were 
killed. The dogs even were fed on 
white flour. 

The drift of the moose into new 
country is one of the most interesting 
phenomenas of animal life. This fact, 
taken in connection with the increase 
in portions of its old range which have 
not been correspondingly abandoned, is 
most encouraging. 

The reindeer of Alaska have _ in- 
creased in twenty years from 1,000 to 
125,000. Big game responds quickly 
when given a fair chance. The future 
of the game is brighter today in many 
ways than it has been in a long time. 
We all know more of the moose, and 
we have certainly gained in wisdom. 





Promising Subject for a Test Case. 


R P. HOLLAND, U. S. game warden 
e of Atchison, Kan., arrested the 
district attorney of the state of Missouri 
on March 6th, along with some other 
prominent men who were shooting ducks 
in violation of the migratory bird treaty 
act, on Stultz Lake, near Clinton, Mo. 

There is nothing to show, so far as 
our information goes, that Attorney 
General Frank McAllister of Jefferson 
City was looking for trouble. In fact, 
he is quoted by a local paper as inti- 
mating that the arrest was unexpected, 
and this despite the fact that in Feb- 
ruary a concurrent resolution was put 
thru the Missouri Legislature “suggest- 
ing to the attorney general that he in- 
vestigate the matter of enjoining the 
federal game inspectors from interfer- 
ence with the game laws of the state.” 
Mr. McAllister, however, is apparently 
in something of a hole. He is quoted as 
saying, “Better that I be used as an in- 
strument to test the validity of the law 
than some poor fellows who are unable 
to bear the expense of fighting such a 
ease.” 

The Missouri concurrent resolution 
was not mandatory. It merely recited 
that the federal government had as- 
sumed the ownership of migratory birds 
and was undertaking their protection in 
contravention of the game laws of the 
state. It suggested that the attorney 





general “take such action as the facts 
and the laws warrant.” It was appar- 
ently the intention of the men behind 
this resolution to secure an injunction 
against the federal game wardens en- 
forcing the law in Missouri, and in this 
way to get the matter before the courts 
for a test case. 

Apparently the Missouri Legislature 
was induced to pass the joint resolution 
under the erroneous impression that the 
principle of state ownership of migra- 
tory birds was sustained by the United 
States Supreme Court in the appeal un- 
der the first migratory bird law. This, 
of course, is an error, as the United 
States Supreme Court gave no opinion 
on the original migratory bird law. 

The friends of the federal law will 
welcome a test case, now or at any other 
time. It is proper that the constitution- 
ality of the law should be determined. 
They agree with the attorney general 
in Missouri that he will be an admirable 
instrument to try out the validity of 
the law. No poor man could make this 
test, but the attorney general has the 
authorization, and his expenses will be 
paid. Let us by all means have the 
case pushed thru as rapidly as possible, 
so that when the matter is settled, there 
will be no further excuse for anyone 
shooting at a time when the federal 
regulations do not permit it. 





Weights of Game Birds. 


HE heaviest woodcock of which we 

have heard was one shot by Arthur 
Duane, near Whittaker’s, at South 
Hampton, Long Island, about thirty 
years ago. The woodcock was mounted 
by Bell, the leading taxidermist of the 
day, but unfortunately, it was later on 
destroyed by moths. This woodcock 
was weighed on a druggist’s scales at 
South Hampton and weighed exactly 
fourteen ounces. There are several wit- 
nesses living who can testify as to the 
weight. The naturalists give the aver- 
age weight of woodcock as ranging 
from five to nine ounces. 

H. M. Brigham says that Thorne Ger- 
man in the fall of 1915 killed a ruffed 
grouse in Dutchess County, New York, 
which weighed only the fraction of an 
ounce less than two pounds. Twenty- 
one to twenty-two ounces is given as 
the average weight of ruffed grouse. 
We have heard stories told of birds 
weighing over two pounds, but the 
weights were never authenticated. We 
should be glad to have accurate infor- 
mation of either grouse or woodcock 
weighing more than those mentioned 
above—or, for that matter, information 
regarding the weights of any unusually 
large game birds. 





Fly-Fishing for Small-Mouth Bass. 


HE black bass is certainly one of 

our finest game fishes, and in those 
waters where he takes the fly, many 
anglers believe him to be the king of 
our inland game fish. 

As a rule, the bass takes the fly only 
during the early part of the season. 
During the warmer weather he feeds in 
deeper water, and it is difficult to at- 
tract him to the surface. It is said that 
in some waters the black bass has a 
second season for taking the fly when 
the surface water cools again in the 
fall, but we have never had any expe- 
rience in this respect. 

What are your favorite flies for 
bass? In Northeastern lakes the Mont- 
real and Lord Baltimore are stand-bys. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and will- 
ing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is de- 


voted. Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp. 








The Steel Caster. 


Dollar for dollar, ounce 
for ounce, there is no more 
valuable, durable and cast- 
ful rod upon the market 
than a well-madé steel. In 
selecting any rod, a steel 
the least of all, it never 
is the part of wisdom to 
choose a cheap one, and 
by the same token I know 
of no place where a few 
dollars will go farther and 
accomplish more than in 
the purchase of a_ steel 
casting rod. A cheap rod 
is always a delusion and 
a snare, never more of a 
snare and delusion than 
when it is a cheap wood 
caster. The work required 
of a casting rod is so se- 
vere, so strenuous, that it 
must needs be well and 
perfectly made to stand up 
at all. A well-made steel 
may be low in price but 
not cheap. A low-priced 
wood caster must needs be 


cheap. The knowing rod- 
ster can take a _ cheap, 
carefully selected wood 


rod, and by rewinding pro- 
duce a fairly good tool. 
Unfortunately not all cast- 
ers have the time or abil- 
ity to accomplish this mir- 
acle; for them I urge a 
steel as first choice. 

From the foregoing one 
might be expected to think 
that I regard the steel as 














a cheap tool, to be selected 
by those who cannot af- 
ford a well-made and ex- 
ensive split bamboo. Well, 
would you regard a $25 rod as cheap? 
Hardly, I take it. I have one which 
retails at that figure, well and favorably 
known to the fishing fraternity. ‘De 
Luxe” is its name, and it is indeed de luxe 
in every particular, breathing out qual- 
ity from glove-leather case to agate tip- 
top. Do not imagine for an instant 
that the De Luxe is a picture rod, a rod 
to be admired, fondled and preserved 
in a glass case. It is a fishing rod, the 
last word in action and power. I know 
whereof I speak. Of course compara- 
tively few fishermen can afford such a 
tool, but there is such a wide variety 
of steel rods upon the market that al- 
most any pocket-hook can be suited as 
well as almost any purpose. 

Second to the steel’s serviceableness 
is its adaptability and convenience. To 
cut up a wood rod into short lengths 
or joints, is to ruin its action as well 
as to mar its strength. Even if you 
separate a steel rod into foot lengths 
you have not interfered with its ac- 








“>. . WELL, WOULD YOU REGARD A $25 ROD AS CHEAP?” 
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tion to any appreciable extent. I have 
one steel caster which I call my 
“Preacher’s Rod” because the short 
joints will carry comfortably in my In- 
side coat pocket. “Why a ‘Preacher’s 
Rod’?” Because I can go fishing with- 
out any of the sistrin’ imagining but 
what I am going “calling,” see? With 
one of those long tackle boxes to carry 
lures, reels and rods one can have the 
whole outfit in a single package, not 
an inconsiderable advantage. A more 
convenient outfit I can not imagine. 
And there are several steel casters with 
sufficient short joints to rest in that 
box. The No. 33 “Bristol,” one of my 
favorites, will do it. By the way, the 
caster would be difficult to satisfy who 
would not be satisfied with that “Bris- 
tol, 33.” 

3ut some one objects, “If a steel is 
broken, it is badly broken.” Right you 
are, my dear sir, but I have yet to 
break my first Bristol. Now I have 
set out to break one of those rods on 








a fish but have never succeeded. You 
see, the makers said that if I so broke 


it I should have a new one. Give a 
steel a modicum of care and it will last 
you until you go where the heat will 
ruin its temper. I have nothing bur 
words of praise for the action of the 
steel caster. A friend of mine once 
wrote, “Wait until you have a truly 
high-class split bamboo, then you will 
never look at your steel poles.” Well, 
I have several high-class rods, split 
bamboo and solid wood, still I look at 
my steels lovingly and affectionately. 
They are right there when I want them, 
with never a winding or a ferrule loose, 
always ready for business, good de- 
pendable rods. I like their action. I 
like their faithfulness. I like them. If 
you can’t find what you want among 
the steels, for, say $3.00 to $25.00 you 
are mighty hard to suit. O. W. S. 


_ 


Get Out and Get Next to Nature. 
By Jack Maxwell. 


Hanging in my office is a calendar 
for the year, 1912, I believe: however 
the year is not important. The calen 
dar was given me by “Dr. A.,” a very 
good friend of mine. Along the margin 
of each page is a blank space. Before 
sending the calendar to me Dr. A. took 
the time to write something in the above 
mentioned space, as I had once been a 
patient of his, and was still in need 
ot good advice; so he took this means 
of telling me a few sensible things to 
do—words of good wholesome, cheerful 
advice. The sentence that means the 
most of any of them is this: “Don't 
forget to get out and get close to na- 
ture occasionally.” I have tried to do 
this one day of each week for the past 
six years, taking Saturday for my day 
of recreation in the open. 

3ut what about the fellow who is 
tied to the office or shop six days of 
each week, the only day left to him for 
his outdoor recreation being Sunday? 
Suppose he wishes to take the wife and 
kiddies for a day in the open and as 
a side line do a little fishing like he 
used to do, years ago when he was a 
bare-foot kid. We are told it is wrong 
to slip a piece of liver across the spa- 
cious mouth of a mud eat or to dangle 
a worm before the optics of a perch on 
the Sabbath; how, then, is he going to 
get by and avoid criticism? 

Right or wrong, my suggestion Is 
simply this: If a churchgoer, let him at 
tend services in the forenoon and hike 
to the hills for the remainder of the 
day: if he is not in the habit of going 
to church I don’t think a little whole- 
some recreation in God’s outdoors on 
Sunday would completely bust him up 
in his hope of Heaven. I for one would 
not hesitate to take my recreation on 
this day, provided IT could not do other- 
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HARD SLEDDING, 


wise, for I believe that when the last 
roll is called up yonder the man or 
woman who has spent some of their 


time in this manner and on this day will 

stand an even break with the bunch. 
Sunday is not a day of recreation 

with me, as I am at liberty to take my 


Saturday off—therefore in my case 1 
think it would be wrong to pull my 
piscatorial stunt on the Lord’s day. 


This, however, is doped out for my own 
self as every tub will have to stand on 
its own bottom at the big “round up.” 

When Saturday morning comes I roll 
out of my bunk about 4:30, start the 
fire, put the kettle on to get the water 
hot for coffee and by the time I am 
dressed the tea kettle is beginning to 
sing. I reach for my Lindy Lou’s per- 
ecolator, pour in sufficient water and 
about two teaspoonsful of coffee, place 
the little glass “dodad” on top and tell 
it to get busy. I next slip the bacon 
in the skillet and follow up with a pair 
of shipwrecked then cautiously 
open the oven to see how the toast 1s 
coming on. During this time I have 
been slipping around in the kitchen 
just like the night before Christmas, 
kinder quiet like, so as not to awaken 
my Lindy Lou. I don’t believe in dis- 
turbing the other fellow, especially if 
he had rather sleep than fish, which I 
am sorry to say, is her awful condition, 
still, like the fellow’s mule—she has 
her good qualities. I do this every Sat- 
urday morning, and it’s the best dog- 
goned feeling what is, just to mess 


crores 
eggs, 


around in the kitchen all by my lone- 
some, with no one to criticise my cul- 
inary efforts; what in thunder do I 
care if a piece of bacon falls on the 
floor? I pick it up, and put it back in 
the dish—it’s too bloomin’ high to throw 
away. 

After getting all my effects together, 
I stick my “bean” out thru the door 


leading to the sleeping porch and say, 
“so long,” to my Lindy Lou, telling he? 
where I am going to spend the day 
and about when I expect to return, just 
as I would want her to do if she were 
making her get away. This cuts out all 


worry and anxiety on her part. The 
iden is this: if vou play on straight 
game with your “Calico Doings” I will 


be darned if there will be any “heefing” 
from her, even tho you don’t show up 
until the owl car. My Lindy Lou is no 
fisherman, but she is mighty cuss-fired 
good to a hair-lipped son of a gun who 
is bugs on showing fish how to conduct 
themselves on land—and I believe it is 
because I am square with her and usu- 


ally bring home a nice mess of fish 


BUT, “GET OUT AND GET NEXT TO NATURE.” 
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nicely dressed for our Sunday dinner. 
Bring home the goods, fellows, as this 
is evidence in your favor. 

Very nearly all of my Saturday trips 
are taken alone, then I can start just 
when I wish and return whenever the 
spirit moves, or the fish stop striking. 
I may fish one hour or I may work hard 
all day, I have no one to entertain in 
any way; in other words I will have 
what my friend Smith speaks of as 
“personal liberty” in the angling game. 
If I have poor luck in taking fish, I 
probably will have had real pleasure 
from being out in the open, filling my 
lungs with ozone and putting on an- 
other layer of tan. Sometimes I ask 
a friend to accompany me, but most ev- 
ery time I try to be nice to some one, 
fishing is punk and the trip is judged 
a failure from the fact that we failed 
to produce the fish. Just the other af- 
ternoon I made a forty-mile trip and 
captured one unweaned bass. The 
friend who accompanied me_ acted 
mighty nice about it, said he enjoyed 
the trip—the angels only know whether 
or not he did—my private opinion be- 
ing he thought it a frost and some of 
the chilly sensation seemed to settle 
over in my immediate precinct and I 
swore the next time I was going alone, 
which I intend doing. 

And as a last word along this line, 
I will say, “Go thou and do likewise,” 
but not on Sunday unless the ox is in 
the ditch. 


May Fly-Fishing. 


Fly-fishing in May in the northern 
range of trout is quite apt 


to be below par—indeed, 





Trout are quite apt to prove some 
what sluggish, hardly “jumping crazy 
for the fly,” and why should they, only 
recently turned to insects for food? For 
weeks they have been feeding on the 
bottom, nosing here and there for im- 
mature larva, lurking in eddies for com 
mon earthworms. Of course at such 
times they can be won by a deeply 
trolled artificial fly, but what is such 
fishing but hermaphrodite bait fishing? 
No, wait until the trout make magic 
rings on the surface of the water, then 
east flies and reap a true fly-fisher’s 
reward. Fish with live bait unashamed 
until the rise occurs. 

As to what flies to use in early spring, 


all will depend upon the particular 
stream, and the forms of flies born 
there. I know one stream where that 


rather striking and usually unattractive 
creation—Yellow Sally—will turn the 
trick before any other artificial fly. 
Why? Iam not saying why; I am just 
telling you. For the most, I have found 
rather delicate flies*more attractive 
than strikingly colored ones, tho now 
and then I resort to the Royal Coach- 
man without regrets. By the way, that 
same Royal Coachman is a good all-sea- 
son fly. Another good May fly in my 
experience is the Gray Hackle, tho for 
an all-year fly I would say Brown Hac- 
kle. However, there is something about 
the gray hairs in May that is truly at- 
tractive. 

The fly-fisherman should remember in 
May—all the year, as for that—that if 
a certain inconspicuous fly proves un- 
attractive it does not indicate that he 
should try the other extreme; choose 
some such creation as the Jungle Cock 
or Silver Doctor; tho the latter is a 
good fly times without number. But as 
I have said over and over again in this 
department, I am coming more and more 
to rely upon the delicate, inconspicuous 
flies; also more and more I am effacing 
myself from the landscape. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to cast from the bank 
and cast well; better far get right down 
into the water with the fish; there, if 
at all careful, you will not excite the 
trout in the least; they will even rise 
to the flies when they fall at your very 
feet. In early spring the fly artist 
should wear hip boots or waders; the 
water is so cold that to “go in all over” 
is folly. More than one angler has paiu 
the extreme penalty by disregarding this 
rule. Later in the summer, when the 
weather is hot and the water warm, you 
‘an disregard such things as waders 
not only with safety but also with com- 
fort. 

In conclusion: This is May; soon the 
trout will be on the lookout for insects, 
and note that the May inseets are not 





unless the month prove 
unusually warm, useless. 
The dyed-in-the-wool fly- 
fisher looks for the first 
rise of insects eagerly, 
and when it takes place 
hies to the stream’s bank 
disregardful of business or 
professional engagements. 
Kor long days I have 
watched for the expected 
insect-birth, cold days and 
colder water delaying it be- 
yond all reason; but when 
it occurs, the man who 
knows flies and how to ma- 
nipulate them, has a treat. 
There may be nothing in 
“casting the first fly,” but 














to me, in the spring, it 
spells opportunity. 


FLY-FISHING IN MAY. 


PHOTO BY O. W. S. 
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as a rule gay-colored, but drab Quakers. passing a pocket I do cast directly into 


A word to the wise is sufficient. 
O. W. S. 





Hawaiian Fisherwoman. 


This is a common sight along any 
country coast line. There are many 
ways of fishing in Hawaii—by spearing, 

















A FISHERWOMAN AND THROW-NET. 


throw nets, shells fastened together with 
which they catch squids, and by torch- 
light. The women use the throw-nets 
which they make themselves and they 
are surprisingly successful. 

Hawaii. M. G, RIETOW. 





Angling for Bass. 
By J. Milton Simonds. 


Of all the fish that swims in fresh 
water, the black bass is the gamiest one 
of the bunch, not excepting that Villa 
of the lakes, the muskie. Yes, “ounce 
for ounce, and pound for pound, the 
bass is the gamiest fish that swims.” 
If there is such a thing as an educated 
fish, the bass, small or large mouth, de- 
serves the title. Think of his sagacity, 
wisdom and tricks! Before the battle 
he has it all planned out as to what he 
will do and he does it ofttimes before 
the man with the rod is ready to meet 
him. Verily the fisherman who expects 
to “land the bacon” must never “sleep 
at the switch.” 

The first thing to do is to see that 
all the tackle is in shape, “fit for fish- 
ing.” The next thing is to know where 
the bass lie and go there. Acquainted 
with a water, I seek out the weed-beds, 
lily-pads, pickerel-weed, ete., and pro- 
ceed along their edges very slowly, 
making as little noise as possible and 
casting carefully. I always cast ahead 
and underhand. I do not use live bait, 
employing plugs of my own manufacture 
principally for I find them far superior 
to anything gotten up so far. This I 
have demonstrated over and over again 
to my own satisfaction. Should there 
be a “pocket” just ahead I do not cast 
into it but a little beyond and slowly 
reel in with an occasional snappy jerk. 
If I do not secure a strike I conclude 
that there is no fish present in biting 
mood and move along. Sometimes in 





it, touching the farther side and bring- 
ing the lure back slowly, however I 
seldom secure a strike by the method. 
No, better cast ahead or beyond the 
pocket. 

Where there are rushes I generally 
cast just outside and well ahead. 
Should here be an open spot I try and 
drop my plug over into it lightly and 
arefully. If a bass strikes, it will be 
quickly and savagely. However in such 
places the chances are good for losing 
the fish for he is almost certain to wind 
the line about the rushes, tear loose 
and escape. In fishing weed-beds I use 
a floating bait with regular hooks. I 
do not use weedless hooks for I find 
them fishless as well. It is not strikes 
I fish for but fish. At the mouth of 
inlets I often get out of the boat and 
east from shore, quietly and carefully, 
the bass being more easily frightened 
in such places than in their natural 
habitat. Remember always that cau- 
tion is the password to successful bass 
fishing. In casting around sunken logs 
I throw out to farther end, not directly 
over them but to one side, and reel 
slowly along whole length. If a bass 
strikes, I strike too and quickly lead 
the fish away from the dangerous snag. 

I have just said that when a bass 
strikes I lead him away from the sunk- 
en log and may add that always the 
angler will seek to lead the hooked 
fish into open water for the fight. A 
bass knows that reeds and rushes offer 
safe refuge and he will do his level 
best to reach them; the angler knows 
that they spell defeat and a lost fish, 
therefore he will prevent it if he can. 
Keep the tip of the rod close to the 
water, pointing at the fish. If the fish 
attempts to jump, pull him down or he 


will fall on the line and break away. 
Keep the bass fighting and guessing 


what you will do next, never let him 
lead the game. Play him until ex- 
hausted before attempting to use the 
landing-net. Netted, kill him quickly 
and place him amid moist ferns or 
leaves so that he will keep fresh and 
sweet. 





The Color of Black Bass. 


Just why a single species of black 
bass should differ so markedly in color 
will undoubtedly forever remain an un- 
explained mystery to many anglers, For 
four years I dwelt near several lakes 
in Oconto County, Wisconsin, and could 
tell almost without error as to which 
given lake a string of bass came from, 
from coloration alone. And what was 
true of those lakes I think is almost 
universally true of any water, hence to 
my mind, water condition is the con- 
trolling element in coloration, tho 
undoubtedly food also plays an import- 
ant part. The deeper and colder the 
water, the darker colored the fish, is 
a terse way of stating the results of 
my observation. Then, too, the charac- 
ter of the bottom, in itself or because 
it is a good or bad reflector of light— 
light playing an important part in col- 
oration—is a determining factor in the 
problem. A fish shut away from all 
light loses all color, hence it is to be 
expected that fish from a forest en- 
vironed, vegetation covered lake will be 
of lighter shade than those from open 
water. We must also remember that 
age is another factor in the problem; 
I have sometimes imagined that a man 
might approximately determine the age 
of a fish from a given water by color 
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alone, at any event I would like to 
have time and opportunity to test out 
my theory. 

That bass possess a chameleon-like 
ability to change its color involuntarily 
is undoubtedly true. The reader may 
experiment along this line himself. 
Simply place bass from various waters, 
differing in color, in a common live- 
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LARGE OR SMALL-MOUTH? 
box and observe the results. They will 
lose their distinctive coloration in a 
few hours and come to look alike. 
“Why?” Well, because the color of any 
fish depends upon the number and 


depth of pigment-cells to be found in 
the skin, their number in turn depend- 
ing upon the character of the water, 
its temperature, ete.; the influence of 
light, food and other matters. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that any fish can 
change its color at will, popular belief 
to the contrary notwithstanding. It 
would seem that the matter is purely 
involuntary. O. W. S. 





Anglers’ Fireside. 
Letter No. 510.—Angler’s Knots. 


Editor Angling Department:—I would 
like further information regarding 
how to make leader loops and knots. 
I know how to make the knots given 
in Abercombie and Fitch’s catalog, but 
am wondering if there are not better 
ones. Where can I get a book upon 
the subject?—F. C., Richmond, Cal. 

I doubt if there are any better knots 
than those given in the catalog you 
mention; if you can tie all of those 
easily and skilfully you are to be con- 
gratulated. I know of no book devot- 
ing more space to the subject than do 
the tackle catalogs. Wells’ “Fly Rods 
and Fly Tackle” is good. Can be se- 
cured thru Outdoor Life.—O. W. S. 
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Letter No. 511.—A Successful Fly- 
Tyer. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am 
sending you a few pictures taken in the 
neighborhood of Spokane, Wash., which 
prove that all of the picturesque trout 
streams are not confined to the East. 
I remember one photo you had in Out- 
door Life of “stark alders o’er-leaning 
the brown water,” and it always re- 
minded me of one of my streams. It 
may not seem possible to you that trout 
of the size pictured were taken from 
such an insignificant-looking stream— 

















SIZABLE TROUT. 


and on that darling little fuzzy-wuzzy 
too! The results show what two rods 
did in a day. The largest weighed 2% 
Ibs. and was not caught by me, but my 
sister. Do you appreciate what an ideal 
place to drop a fly—that pool beside 

















A GOOD PLACE TO DROP A FLY. 


*the old log is? Anyway, it certainly 
contained a nice trout. The tackle used 
by me was a “Divine” rod, of 5%4-o0z. 
weight, “Rainbow” single-action fly 
reel, plain level enameled line (I expect 
to graduate to a tapered one soon), 
tapered leaders of my own manufac- 
ture, and last but by no means least, a 
No. 12 dry fly. dressed by myself. I 
now have .n my possession about ten 
dozen flies with transparent wings. I 


Outdoor Life 


make them small (the wings) and color 
them witn an air brush, afterwards 
coating them with hot paraffin. When 
cooled it makes them waterproof and 
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ON A WASHINGTON TROUT STREAM. 


as neat a wing I am yet to see.—J. C. 
A., Aberdeen, Wash. 

Your method of tinting celluloid (7?) 
wings is certainly unique, but judging 
from your catches, mighty successful. 
I am planning on publishing a series of 
brief articles on fly-tying some time, 
each one complete. There are so many 
things of the kind I want to do, and 
the fellows seem to want me to do, that 
I am fair driven crazy at times. But 
such letters as your lifts the clouds.— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 512.—Another Color Contri- 
bution, 


Editor Angling Department:—I have 
just finished reading letter No. 471 in 
November number of Outdoor Life in 
regard to color of trout flesh, and since 
I have seen nothing in your valuable 
magazine in regard to this subject from 
this locality, I will endeavor to set 
forth the results of my observations 
covering the past two seasons here. 
My experience has been confined to 
the southern part of the Black Hills in 
South Dakota on French Creek and 
Squaw Creek, the two being about two 
miles apart across the divide. The for- 
mer is stocked with rainbow trout and 
the latter with speckled, or cut-throat 
trout, and neither stream has any con- 
nection with any salt water. They are 
quite swift. The meat of the trout is 
white in the spring of the year and 
gets dark in color near the end of the 
summer, and by the time the fishing 
season closes (October 1st) the meat 
of the speckled trout is very dark, 
much more so than that of the rainbow 
trout. During the early part of August, 
1 took three speckled trout out of 
French Creek out of deep pools, the 
only speckled trout I have ever caught 
out of that stream. The fish are from 
twelve to fourteen inches long, not 
much of a fish compared to some 
caught in the Rockies and on the west- 
ern slope, but fair size for this section; 
but believe me, fully capable of making 
things interesting when they connect 
with a coachman or grizzly king.—J. 
M. P., Fairburn, S. D. 


Undoubtedly anglers will never be 
thoroly satisfied as to the cause of red 
and white flesh in trout, whatever may 
be the conclusions of science regarding 
the matter. The mere fact that we 
find flesh of all intergrading tints from 
pure white to salmon red would seem 
to support the theory that a_ white- 
fleshed trout may become red fleshed, 
but in steps the savant saying that the 
color of the flesh is determined in the 
egg. So what can you and! say? How- 
ever, I go on taking red-fleshed fish 
from dark earth waters, and white- 
fleshed from white water streams, and 
in spite of myself can not help be- 
lieving that the water and food has 
something to do with it. Anyway, as 
Friend Bill said of the rose, a trout of 
any other color would taste as sweet. 
—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 513.—Game and Fish of 
Puget Sound Region. 


Editor Angling Department :—I would 
thank you for information regarding a 
book dealing with the game and fish of 
Puget Sound region; when to expect 
runs of salmon, smelt, tomcod, etc.; 
when are perch, clamg and crabs good 
to eat; also methods for catching same? 
—J. E. K., Bremerton, Wash. 


I know of no book dealing exclusive- 
ly with the game and fish of the Puget 
Sound region. By the way, it is very 
seldom that one can procure books deal- 
ing with both game and fish, even with 
salt and fresh-water fish, in the same 
volume. In the matter of fish, the 
nearest approach to it would be “Amer- 
ican Food and Game Fishes,” Jordan 
and Evermann, tho I am under the im- 
pression that even that complete work 
would not prove just what you desire. 
Regarding the run of salmon, etce., I 
would refer you to Mr. Earl A. Fry, 
editor “Washington Sportsman,” 1107 
Second Avenue, Seattle, Wash.—O. W.S. 


Letter No. 514.—An Unusual Catch. 


Editor Angling Department:—I en- 
close you herewith a photograph of a 
catch of trout made in Big Bear Lake, 
this state. The fishing was done from 
rowboats, and small spinners used as 
lures. The four lucky rods were han- 

















LAKE BRED—AND, YES, “LAKE BREAD.” 


dled by Marun Leonard, James Sargent, 
Harold Man and I. Garwood.—M. L., 
Whittier, Cal. 

Your note and photo of catch of 
trout looks good to me. Tho you but 
signed your initials, M. L., I take it for 
granted that you are the Martin Leon- 
ard who heads the list of sportsmen 
who made the catch. Now, while we 
seldom use the full name of a corre- 
spondent, we always want it for our 
files, so that the one who writes may 




















cet a prompt reply by mail. For four 
years now I have answered all corre- 
<pondents as soon as the letter reached 
my desk, whether or not a stamp was 
enclosed, for I knew that to wait for 
publication would delay the answer al- 
most if not fully six months. Such a 
mass of material—good stuff, too—as 
we have piled up right now! I thank 
you very much for the picture, and I 
can well imagine what a fine time you 
had on the expedition. I sure envy 
you lads! What steps are you taking 
to preserve the wonderful fishing? 
Don’t for one instant think that it will 
always last without thoughtful care and 
conservation on your part. We used to 
think here in the Middle West that 
Nature would by some _ miraculous 
means keep up the supply of game and 
fish, but we awoke to the fact that Na- 
ture, kind dame tho she is, can’t do the 
impossible, i. e., buck man. I want you 
fellows to preserve the fishing, at least 
until I take that much-talked-of West- 
ern trip.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 515.—Likes Shorter Stories. 


Editor Angling Department :—I kind 
o like that word “fishingly.” Klamath 
County, for the state of Oregon, has one 
of the finest little trout hatcheries in 
the West. The superintendent told me 
that it was the finest he had ever seen, 
as the temperature of the water did not 
vary more than one-half of one degree 
in the three years he has been in charge 
winter and summer, the uniform tem- 
perature tending to produce strong, 
healthy fish. 

The egg-taking station, one at Spen- 
cer Creek and another at Four Mile 
Lake, are so situated that the hatchery 
can handle a half million eggs from 
Spencer creek and get them out of the 
way in time to handle another half 
million from Four Mile Lake, making 
the capacity of the hatchery one mil- 
lion for the year. 

Think your idea of shorter stories 
and more of ’em is a good idea. Five 
hundred words ought to be long enough 
for most any fisherman. I suppose you 
have noticed, as well as myself, that 
while a great many of them can talk 
great guns, when it comes to putting 
it in print the best they can do is gen- 
erally a mighty brief effort. Well, so 
long. Good luck next time.—N. O., Kla- 
math Falls, Ore. 

Glad you like the 


idea of shorter 


stories. One good thing—we can have 
more. You see, our idea is: An angling 


department for anglers and by anglers, 
not an angling department for writers 
and by writers. While we like liter- 
ature, claim to be somewhat literary 
ourselves, we are after experiences and 
articles dealing with fish and fishing. 
Our invitation to the followers of 
Father lsaac sounds like: “Come often 
but don’t stay long.”—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 516.—Good Fishing. 


Editor Angling Department :— En- 
closed you will find a picture of my 
wife, taken during a fishing trip in the 
Montana Rockies last summer, near 
Jennings, Mont., on Fisher River. There 
is the finest trout fishing in the coun- 
try. We have spent our summers in that 
part of the country for the past five 
years, and it surely is grand; in the 
heart of the Rockies, in the Kootenai 
tiver Valley, certainly is some delight- 
ful summer climate. You may print this 
picture in Outdoor Life if you like. 
We are enthusiastic readers of your 
magazine as well as others along the 
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same line.—R. S. T., Gracemont, Okla. 

We are always glad to hear from our 
friends about their fishing trips and 
experiences. This is a big country— 
very big, from the angler’s viewpoint— 




















A FAIR ANGLER. COMPTS. R. S. T. 


and all piscatorial happenings are of in- 
terest. Let us hear from you again.— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 517.—Jerking Trout. 


Editor Angling Department :—Some 
time ago I saw in the Fireside a method 
of preserving trout without the salt 
solution, but am unable to find it. Can 
you help me out?—L. T. Z., Nampa, 
Idaho. 

I presume you refer to Letter No. 
201, which appeared in the Fireside for 
April, 1916. I quote: “To dry trout, 
after thoro cleaning. Use your 
larger fish, one pound and up, as they 
are not so good for the pan. Lay the 
fish on a board, and with a sharp knife 
—must be sharp—slice the flesh off ribs 
and backbone, which will give you a 
slab of nice meat free from bone. Salt 
as you would for pan, lay in sun for 
three of four days; keep flies and yel- 
lowjackets off if you can; then place 
in a flour sack and hang up in a cool, 
dry place. With age will be as 
brittle as a cracker. Will keep indefi- 
nitely, and good to take home from 
your camping trip.”—F. F. Denver. 

I quote from Chapter 22 of “Trout 
Lore”: “An angler when on a long hike 
in a remote country sometimes wishes 
to preserve trout temporarily, so it may 
not be out of place in this connection 
to give the modus operandi. The most 
simple method is to split along the back 
and remove the backbone as well as the 
entrails; then salt thoroly and hang up 
on a frame over a smudge and smoke, 
the length of time depending upon the 
density of the smoke and your purpose, 
twenty-four hours being sufficient to 
preserve for several days. If you wish 
to keep for any length of time, three 
days and nights will be none too long. 
Another method is to make a weak 
brine and leave the fish ‘in soak’ for 
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twenty-four or forty-eight hours before 


smoking. Personally I prefer the dry 
salting.” I trust the foregoing will aid 


you somewhat.—oO. W. S. 


Letter No. 518.—A Trout Problem. 


Angling Editor Outdoor Life:—Some 
fifteen or twenty miles from this town 
and nearly on top of the Continental 
Divide are numerous small lakes but 
often pretty deep, twenty to fifty feet 
and more. Forest Service men have 
stocked them with different varieties of 
trout, probably mostly Rainbow, which 
have done exceedingly well and grown 
to a good size—four and five pounds. 
The last year in particular these big 
fellows almost refused to bite anything 
and everything offered to them —and 
some of the boys claimed to know 
many scientific ways of exciting the ap- 
petite of a sulking trout. The weather 
conditions are often against any kind 
of fly casting, as the wind chops the 
water; neither is there much surface 
feeding at that high altitude. However, 
we have tried all known goed makes 
of flies both on the surface and under 
water. I have sunk bait, angle worms, 
minnows, frogs, mice, fat pork and pork 
rinds; have used spinners of every kind 
and description. It’s against the law to 
fish at night in this state, so that heads 
off any night schemes. And there you 
are. The condition of the fish caught 
don’t go to show that they have an over- 
abundance of feed, as they are not very 
fat. Now, Mr. O. W. S., if you were 
to arrive up there among those lakes 
and those big fellows on the bottom 
refused your offerings, and you had to 
eat bacon, if you had any bacon, I ask 
you in all fairness, fisherman to fisher- 
man, what would you do about it? What 
bait do you suggest?—S. S., Steamboat 
Landing, Colo. 

You are indeed “up against it.” If 
you have faithfully tried all the meth- 
ods you mention I can think of no way 
of circumventing those pesky trout. I 
am under the impression that a spoon 
trolled deep and slow should turn the 
trick, but you say you have tried that. 
You do not mention having baited with 
salmon eggs, tho undoubtedly you have 
used that popular Western bait. I must 
incline to my first opinion, a slowly 
trolled spoon, after the manner of 
Beardslee trout fishermen of Lake 
Crescent, Washington. While I am a 
lover of and a believer in the good old 
Skinner fluted spoon, suppose you ex- 
periment with Kewart’s or Knowles’ 
“Automatic Striker”; either might pos- 
sibly prove a winner. Then, too, it would 
seem to me that live bait used with dis- 
crimination in localities known to be 
loafing places for the pot-bellies would 
most certainly solve the problem. I am 
a firm believer in live minnows as a 
last resort, used after the manner of 
fishing for lake trout as set forth in 
my book, “Trout Lore.” Your fish must 
“at something. Then the problem re- 
solves itself into determining what they 
feed upon. I doubt that flies will prove 
successful unless the fish feed upon the 
surface. Should you behold them tak- 
ing insects your problem would be 
solved. Study carefully and patiently. 
I shall be greatly interested in hearing 
from you further regarding the matter. 
I must confess, however, that I once 
found a creek literally alive with the 
Eastern brook trout and could not in- 
duce them co strike at anything in the 
way of bait or fly tho I courted pati- 


ently. For my satisfaction, no one ever 
succeded any better than I. Selah.— 
oO. W. S. 









































“It isn’t all of fishing just to fish.” 

I don’t know who said that first, but 
he had the soul of a poet, whoever he 
Was. 

There are men in the world, I sup- 
pose, who go fishing with the avowed 
intention of catching fish, but they are 
either hungry or have not been correct- 
ly trained in the days of their youth— 
because fishing is properly one of the 
nigh arts—that is, rod fishing, which is 
the gentleman’s game. 

May days, with new, fine sunshine 
such as only tne springtime knows, and 
“fishing fever” go together just as sure- 
ly as mint belongs in a julep. These 
are natural combinations arranged by 
the Gods-of-the-things-that-are. Let him 
who would interfere, butt in at his 
peril! 

As to the technical points of the fish- 
ing game—well, they are “various and 
sundry” and leadeth where no man 
listeth—for there are short-rod cranks, 
light-weight fans, fly-fishermen, ‘“plug- 
gers,” wooden-minnow maniacs, bait-rod 
disciples, and a host of others clear 
down to the li’l nigger boy who fishes 
“fo’ crawfish wid er twine string.” 

I've been all kinds of a fishing crank 
in my time, and I’ve fished with about 
all kinds and varieties of fishermen 
from bankers and high financiers right 
up and down the line to horse thieves, 
railroad brakemen, farmers, burglars, 
diplomats, niggers and even (before the 
war) with Germans, so I think I’m en- 
titled to my seat in the experience 
circle. 

I’ve caught everything from “Eastern 
brook trout” to a sixteen-foot shark— 
and right here in Seattle harbor, while 
in company with the then attorney gen- 
eral of Pennsylvania, Mr. Fredrick 
Fleitz, and his wife, I “fastened to” a 
forty-foot whale with an ordinary trout 
rod—and sraia fast while Mister Whale 
sounded and came up to blow once, and 
then a blamed old tramp Jap steamer 


came snoring along between my boat 
and my whale and—TI lost him! 
I always like to blame that Jap 


steamer for coming along just when it 
did, for it ends my personal whale story 
in a graceful, diplomatic manner that is 
perfectly truthful and does away with 
the necessity of telling how the whale 
finished; .. saves my face and still al- 
lows me to state truthfully that I lost 
that whale thru no lack of technique on 
my part. 

But, privately, I’m convinced that I’ve 
had a lot more fun “bobbing for goggle- 
eyes” in the mill pond when I was a 
little kid than I’ve ever had fishing for 
whales with a trout rod. 

It’s the same way with everything— 
it’s all right to go out and fish for 
whales that way if a fellow thinks he 
needs an extra thrill or two; but most 


of us don’t need the thrills; there’s the 
rub. 

What most of us 
need is the part 
just catching fish. 

Fishing—the gentleman’s game—is 
mostly camov.lage, just bluff, an ex- 
cuse. 

We like to think we are going fishing 
when in reality we are going to change 
our surroundings, going to get out and 
let the free winds blow in our faces, to 
look up at the sun, to watch the dance 
of the leaves, to smeli the green things 
growing, to listen to the small, still 
voices of the wilderness while we loaf 
on our backs’ beside some singing 
stream—toaf and look into the deeps of 
the blue sky and thank God that we can 
live in such a beautiful world. 

That’s why “it isn’t all of fishing just 
to fish.” It is why the men who fish 
with a rod for the love of the game are 
always gentlemen, regardless of race, 
color or previous condition of servitude. 

I think I know this to be a fact, for 


really and truly 
of fishing that isn’t 








NOT THIS TRIP, OLD PAL. 
Old Pal of mine: those wistful eyes 


That gaze inlo my own; 
Perhaps, may never see the skies 
That mine will, now alone. 
I know that anxious, welcome look, 
Bespeaks the heart proved true; 
Reminding me of trips I took, 
With rod and gun and you. 


How oft I've watched your bushy tail, 
Its welcome message tell ; 

As pointing grouse or Bob White quail, 
In wooded hill or dell. 

And oft in dreams by cheery fire, 
I've heard your pant or whine; 

While sparks have flown the chimney 

higher 


And shared your dreams as mine. 


Old Pal: This gun is not the same, 
You've watched me clean and shine; 
This knife is not for hunting game, 
Old, faithful Pal of mine. 
These clothes,—ah, yes! you think it 
strange,— 
What? Down now. Don't you see, 
My uniform you disarrange, 
With you all over me? 


Good-bye, old Pal. Old comrade 
You watch the babies three; 
And some day I'll return to you, 
When all the world is free. 
And when the leaves in Autumn fall, 

My gun I'll tighter grip; 
So-long, old friend, old lady-gal, 
Old Pal,—no, not this trip! 


—Heber White. 


true, 
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fisherman I’ve 


ever 
met to be the same man under his skin, 


I've found every 
and I’ve fished with Turks, Indians, 
Zulus, white men, Japs, Chinks, South 
Sea Islanders, Swedes and Eskimos, be- 
sides a big variety of real civilized 
folks and the Southern Negro, who is 
neither man, animal, ape, nor yet the 
missing link. 

Always, each and every one of these 
have been, down inside, a gentleman, 2 
poet, a philosopher, a thinker—a man 
after your own heart, strong, true, 
sturdy and a fair, give-and-take fighter, 
who always played a square game, gave 
the fish all the advantage there was 
and .uen licked him clean in a fair fight 
and killed him with as little pain or 
cruelty as possible. 

Up and down the world, I firmly be- 
lieve that there is no single class of 
men to be found anywhere whose deep- 
down, all-by-himself code of ethics, con- 
duct, values, outlook, sense of right and 
wrong, of fair play and man’s manli- 
ness, can equal or even come in sight of 
tne high standards that the sportsman- 
fisherman sets for himself as his own 
measure to gauge his own life by. 

I’ve never yet found a_sportsman- 
fisherman witn a yellow streak in his 
makeup. 

I want to go on record as believing 
that the fisherman who is not a gentle- 
man does not exist; I’ve got a mighty 
faith in my fishing friends who belong 
to the brotherhood of the running-water 
places. 

And why not? 

Can you, my reader friend, go forth 
on one of these glorious spring morn- 
ings and not be a better man, phys- 
ically, mentally and morally, from close 
contact with a wilderness day? If so. 
you are of a different clay from the rest 
of us. 

There is a companionship, a feeling 
of quiet, restful peace, a sensing of the 
very bigness of things that is one of 
the most impressive sensations in the 
world if a man approaches the day with 
open mind. This thing is a religion in 
itself; it breeds a philosophic condition 
of mind such as nothing else under the 
skies does. 

I don’t care what church a man 
claims for his own or whether he ever 
sets foot inside of any—he can’t help 
being bigger, better, broader and more 
tolerant, more fair to his brother men, 
more liberal in all his outlook, for going 
to the streams to fish now and then 
as time and circumstances may dictate. 


Close contact with nature makes for 


bigness; it brings out all the manly 
qualities of men; it breeds _ poets, 
dreamers, inventors, workers, men of 
vision. 


Fishing is the reason-why; it is the 











excuse, it gives us something to go for 
and something to do when we get there, 
when in reality it is the clouds and the 
sunshine we are after; we want to 
listen to the birds, feel the fresh air on 
our bare skin, see the wonderful pano- 
rama of field and hill, restful forest, 
broad grass land, growing grain, flash- 
ing stream wandering ‘neath forest 
arches. 

Bird songs were never so sweet; the 
pull of running water never so strong; 
the eall of the wild places never so 
alluring as when we reach our favorite 
stream and cast thereon the first fly of 
the season. 

And what an intimate acquaintance 
with the little wild folk we get—a bit 
here, a morsel there, a new slant yon- 
der, until at last the daily lives of a 
horde of small things becomes to us as 
an open book, and we are content—we 
enjoy life as never before, and as the 
man Who does not know these things 
can never nope to. 

Nor does it end there, for the “pull” 
grows; the call of nature comes to our 
innermost understanding as _ softly, 
sweetly as the love of a child, and its 
lure is just as surely steel-strong tho it 
be as intangible as the first fine cob- 
webs of spring. 

Truly, “it isn’t all of fishing just to 
fish!” 

There’s anticipation—one of the fin- 
est thrills that humanity knows, for it 
is based on hope and desire; it is the 
mainspring of human endeavor, of our 
whole social and economie fabric, of 
human life in the abstract. And antic- 
ipation is the best part of a fishing trip 
because it lasts all thru that drab time 
called “the closed season” when we put 
away our rods and flies and indulge in 
the ursine pastime of hibernation—only 
we do it mentally while the bear ac- 
tually does go sound asleep. 

Realization is apt to be disappointing 
because the to-be-achieved is always 
much more desirable before it is 
achieved than afterward. You know, 
the man in New Orleans could always 
do better for himself if he could just 
get to St. Paul, and the mecca of every 
boy and girl above 16 in all this big 
country of ours is li’l ole N’Yawk! 
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New York does not exist in our coun- 
try because there is no place where a 
greater number of human beings are 
jammed together on such small acreage 


—and congestion is destructive to 
morals, dreams, human development 


and general decency as no other one 
thing in the world New York is 
ashes and wormwood after a very short 
time to the man who is a citizen of the 
wilderness or who has ever known real 
freedom. 

Just so, realization is brine and bit- 
terness in most cases, tho it never goes 
further than disappointment and bore- 
dom for the fisherman as far as I know, 
thanks to his sanity, his grip on himself 
and his philosophy. 

Anticipation, however, remains allur- 
ing, a sweet, hopeful, visionly kind of 
a day-to-come that is a_ sun-flooded, 
mother-of-pearl composite of all-the- 
days-that-ever-were. 

And mind you this: 
the fisherman’s 


is. 


Anticipation is 
untaxed, wide open, 
free asset that is his alone to dream 
over, visualize, live with and love to 
his heart’s content—and he does love 
it, all winter long, every mother’s son 
of him, from Maine to Yuma, and from 
here to yonder, wherever he may be. 
It is far and away the best part of the 
fishing trip. 

I knew a bear hunter once—an old 
fellow in the Black Hills country, who 
had killed a lot of bears first and last, 
including the old days of the set trigger 
“Kentucky” rifles when the killing of 
a grizzly was rightly considered some 
feat. 

One afternoon we were talking “bear” 
on the porch of his little log cabin in 
the shadow of Inyan Kara Mountain. 

In reply to a question from me he 
said: “Yes, time was when I liked right 
well t’ hev a tussel with a b’ar, but I 
got over hit now; I’d a heap druther, 
right now, t’ set here in my rockin’ 
cheer an’ do my b’ar huntin’; it’s a heap 
comfortabler.” Realization had spoiled 
a gentleman’s sport for him, tho he 
didn’t put it just that way, but he ex- 
pressed the concrete idea just the same, 
for he wasn’t interested in bear fights 
any more since the bear hadn’t a sport- 
ing chance against modern repeating, 
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There was no flavor left—wormwood 





and ashes—unshed, bitter tears; that’s 
what he meant. 
It is so with fishing—so with every- 


thing in life. 

Yet, paradoxical as it may seem, fish- 
ing never loses its charm to the real 
dyed-in-the-wool sportsman-fisherman 
who is a gentleman in overalls and 
broadcloth alike, for he anticipates up 
to the day he catches the kingpin trout 
in all the stream or the “daddy of all 
the bass” and then— 

He stops dead; realization steps in 
with its bitter pills, its pulse-drops, its 
“hypo gun’—its wormwood and ashes. 

The world grows small; a vast repug- 
nance takes hold of our fishing friend 
and he has a bad half hour. 

Presently he emerges, smiling a bit, 
one eye blackened, maybe, but with a 
grip on himself again that enables him 
to face the world with a broad grin 
that makes him our friend because we 
know he will stand the gaff and grin 
on his death bed. 

He’s passed the inner guard; he “be- 
longs” from now on, and the youth of 
the land will do well to sit up and listen 
when he speaks. 

Then he finds that he possesses the 
greatest boon of all—contemplation. 

He is now able to sit in the shade 
and rock slowly thru the long summer 
days—sweet, fine, living days such as 
the summer world knows so well. 


And as he rocks to and fro he ean 
live over every day spent on every 
stream far and near all thru the time 


that is past. 

He casts a phantom fly o’er a phan- 
tom stream, hooks a ghostly fish, fights 
him to a finish, lands him and stows 
him among the ferns. Don’t tell me 
this is not real; don’t say that one can- 
not fish on a shady porch in a rocking 
chair, miles from the nearest river, for 
we do it—we past masters of a thou- 
sand, thousand mountain-born brooks 
do it every day! 

Memories! Yea, memories! 

And some, at least, of the “big ones” 


still get away—even phantom fishes 
that swim only in memory! 
Verily, friend reader, “it isn’t all of 


fishing just to fis!” 
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And a rottener hole than this same _ high-power guns. Yea, verily! 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws of any state. 
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Such 


information will always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state in which the infringement is 
alleged to have been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 
It is not Our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 


game department’s duties in the premises. 
but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


nels, 


The Wyoming Elk Herds. 


During the past year a commission 
composed of the heads of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, the U. S. Forest 
Service, and others visited the Jackson 
Hole country in Wyoming for the pur- 
pose of investigating the situation with 
regard to the elk of that region. 

For a number of years the elk with- 
in the Yellowstone National Park and 
surrounding national forests have been 
the subject of much thought and study 
in an effort to develop a policy that 
would preserve them from extinction. 
Definite investigations concerning the 
elk situation on the national forests 
about the Yellowstone National Park 
were begun by representatives of the 
biological survey and the forest service 
as early as 1911. In obtaining the cen- 
sus of elk and in many other matters 
the national park service has _ partici- 
pated in the work; and assistance has 
also been secured from representatives 
of the Boone and Crockett Club, the 
American Game Protective Association, 
and from many individual sportsmen in- 
terested in game conservation. 

As a result of the investigations and 
conferences named above, a very ex- 
haustive report (too long for us to pub- 
lish in its entirety) has been prepared 
by Henry S. Groves, chief forester of 


the U. S. Forest Service, and Dr. E. W. 
Nelson, chief of the Bureau of Biologi- 


which has been sent to us. 
This paper contains over 11,000 words, 
and while we cannot publish it in full 
we take pleasure in printing a conden- 
sation or synopsis of the recommenda- 
tions contained therein. It is as fol- 
lows: 

1. The maintenance of herds in the 
Yellowstone National Park region at 
least their present number, estimated 
to be from 40,000 to 45,000 elk. This 
includes those wholly within the park, 


cal Survey, 


those entirely within the surrounding 
national forests, and those occupying 


the park a part of the time and the na- 
tional forests the remainder. The pres- 
ent herds should not be increased in 
size except at certain points where 
there is now available surplus winter 
range. 

2. The use of the annual increase or 
surplus for legitimate hunting and dis- 
tribution to build up other herds. 

3. State legislation to authorize 
limitation of hunting licenses, in num- 
ber and by regions, the limits and sea- 
sons to be determined from year to year 
jointly by the state and federal officers. 

4. Under existing regulations of the 
secretary of agriculture recourse to the 
Federal courts is authorized in cases of 
violation of the state game laws on the 








national forests. The Federal courts 
should be used to supplement and 
strengthen the administration of state 
ypame laws. 

5. The closest cooperation should ex- 
ist between the states and the federal 
government and most ‘vigorous efforts 
made to stop all illegal practices affect- 
ing the welfare of the elk. 

6. The addition to the Absaroka and 
Gallatin National Forests of the area 
north of Gardiner, Montana, withdrawn 
under date of April 16, 1917. 

7. The acquisition by purchase or ex- 
change of the necessary portions of the 
private land within this area. 

6. State legislation establishing cer- 
tain needed portions of these and ad- 
joining areas as a game refuge. 

9. The progressive readjustment of 
grazing permits on certain portions of 
the Gallatin and Absaroka National For- 
ests to meet the present or future re- 
quirements of the northern elk herds for 
winter range. 

10. The consideration of legislation 
establishing a game refuge in the Madi- 
son National Forest, and making cer- 
tain extensions of the existing state 
game preserve in the Gallatin National 
Forest. 

11. The progressive extinguishment 
of the sheep grazing privileges in the 
area of the Absaroka National Forest 
north of the park to the Boulder divide 
in order to prevent any possible conflict 
within this area between wild life and 
domestic stock. 

12. The extension of the Yellowstone 
National Park southward to include the 
areas in which the greater part of the 
southern group of elk find their sum- 
mer range. 

13. To acquire in Jackson Valley, 
Wyoming, about 10,000 acres of private 
lands adjacent to the present winter 
elk refuge which are essential to pro- 
vide needed additional winter forage. 

14. To continue, and at certain points 
enlarge, the three so-called restricted 
areas of winter range, that adjacent to 
Jackson Valley elk refuge, that situated 
on the Gros Ventre River, and the third 
in the valley of the Hoback; and to 
progressively work out the grazing prob- 
lem to meet the full requirements of 
the elk which winter in this section or 
which may be induced to do so. The 
restrictions on the number of domestic 
stock permitted there already put into 
effect constitute a long step in this di- 
rection. 

15. To secure state legislation to es- 
tablish these restricted areas as game 
refuges. 

16. To enlarge the 


present govern- 


ment ranch under administration of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey 


in Jackson 


Valley; and to establish an auxiliary 
hay farm within the Gros Ventre re- 
stricted area and another within the 
Hoback area in order to provide forage 
during severe seasons for animals win- 
tering in these sections, and thereby 
constitute an added inducement for 
more elk to remain in those areas in- 
stead of drifting into Jackson Valley. 

17. To extinguish progressively the 
few sheep grazing preferences at the 
head of Willow Creek in the Teton Na- 
tional Forest. This will eliminate all 
sheep grazing from the area now with- 
in the Teton Forest. 

18. The most vigorous campaign 
possible against predatory animals that 
destroy elk. 

19. Certaim readjustment of grazing 
privileges in the Roaring Fork region of 
the Bridger National Forest to meet the 
needs of winter range for the elk. 

20. Consideration of state legislation 
needed to require hunters to report the 
number and kind of game animals killed, 
and to preserve and make economic use 
of the meat. 

21. Further study of the grazing sit- 
uation southwest of the park to deter- 
mine whether there should be any 
further readjustment or restriction of 
the allotments there to domestic stock. 
The data at hand are not complete 
enough to determine this question. 

22. <A special study of the migratory 
drift, and winter and summer habits of 
the elk, to supply certain facts now in 
doubt. This should be in addition to 
regular observations by local officers to 
secure information bearing on the con- 
dition of the herds, annual increases, 
losses and other questions. 





From a Bear Hunter’s Note-Book. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On January 
5th the dogs found a large brown bear 
in a cave north of the park (Yellow- 
stone), and as the bear had a front and 
back door to his home, the dogs went in 
—and such a fight you never saw! | 
could see the performance thru a crack 
in the rock, and thought he would kil! 
some of the dogs, but they drove him 
out and up a tree, and believe me, if 
he was in a stupor he came out of it 
mighty quick. It was very cold weather. 
and I am doubtful if they sleep as 
soundly as some people think they do 
This makes the fifth bear I have gotten 
out of its cave this winter (just north 
of the park). I examined them closely 
and found they all had excrement in 
the colon. 

I have seen bears in their dens in No- 
vember, December, January and Febru- 
ary, and they were all awake when I 
saw them, and did not seem to have 














been in a stupor. On January 5, 1916, 
1 found a very large bear in hole, or 
the dogs did, and after a pretty hard 
fight he came out and ran a quarter of 
a mile, climbing a large tree. The 
weather was very cold at the time, and 
if I am not mistaken, it was 15 degrees 
below the night before, so it looks like 
they never sleep as soundly as most 
people think. I agree with you that 
bears should be protected thru the sum- 
mer months and that there should be 
a limit, but there wont be many hunt- 
ers who will get more than one or two 
bears. What I have told you is facts, 
and if any one will go with me the 
coldest month and day in the year I 
believe I can show them a very wide- 
awake bear. 

I think I know where there is a big 
old plantigrade, and I will call on him 
about February 1st and see if he is 
sleeping any sounder than those I have 
already found. 

I have killed ten lions this winter, 
and will get a few more. I surely wish 
you could enjoy some of the good sport. 

Mont. STEVE ELKINS. 


Note.—As the intestines of bears 
when they come out of their “holes” in 
the spring are as clean as if they had 
been washed out with a hose, what Mr. 
Elkins has to say in this letter will be 
read with interest, and it is with a view 
to its scientific value that we publish it. 
He says nothing of the condition of the 
intestines in these bears, but naturally 
we conclude that they were clean. That 
the colon (or lower bowel) was not 
clean in these instances coincides with 
statements published in former numbers 
of Outdoor Life from bear hunters de- 
seribing a “plug” found in the colon of 
bears that were killed in the spring im- 
mediately after emerging from their 
dens.—Editor. 





A Remarkable Big Horn. 


The photograph of the above beautiful 
specimen of Rocky Mountain sheep was 
sent us by S. A. Ballengee, a Wyoming 
reader of Outdoor Life, with the infor- 
mation that it had been seized by the 
state from some one who had illegally 
killed it and that it was mounted whole 
and placed on exhibition at the State 
Capitol in Cheyenne. This sheep is un- 
doubtedly a very old one—probably 20 
years we should say. 

We wrote to the state game warden 
of Wyoming, Nate P. Wilson, asking 
for further information concerning the 
ram (which probably has a horn of 17 
in. or so), who killed by, etc., and re- 
ceived the following interesting letter 
from Mr. Wilson: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The Rocky 
Mountain sheep referred to, at Chey- 
enne, was illegally killed sometime in 
the spring of 1915 by one Claude Riggs 
of Dubois. Early in April of that year 
it was reported to this office by Otis 
Henton that there had been some sheep 
killing by some of Dykes’ outfit on the 
Dinwoodie, and there were some illegal 
specimens in Dykes’ shop, which was 
just above Dubois. Mr. Dykes was ar- 
rested and our game warden, Mr. 
Smith, cleaned up this bunch. They 
were brought to Lander and fined, also 
given jail sentences. 

It seems that young Riggs was really 
not to blame. He was only a boy and 


came into this country from New Mex- 
ico, and had gotten in with Fred Brown 
of Riverton and Dykes of Dubois, who 
led him to believe that the game laws 
amounted 


to nothing in this state. 
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However, he was arrested, plead guilty, 
was fined a small amount and also 
given a jail sentence. I took the boy 
out of jail and to my home, fixed him 
up with some clothes and afterwards 
got him a job with George Pennoyer of 
the Circle Ranch, where he made good, 

















A 17-INCHER, NOW IN WYOMING’S CAPITAL. 


and I believe is one of our most enthus- 
iastic game protectors at this time. I 
am of the opinion that he is now in the 
army. 

The same time this boy was fined, 
Dykes plead guilty also, and also gave 
up the other boys, who were Fred 
Brown and Walter Brown of Riverton. 

NATE P. WILSON, 


Wyo. State Game Warden. 





Game Protection in Washington. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to an 
article that I read in the March issue 
of Outdoor Life in which Charles E. 
Myers, who is a member of the Senate 
Game Committee, w-.ites concerning the 
conditions of the game life. I wish to 
state that game and game fish are be- 
eoming depleted, and when Mr. Myers 
boasts about game increasing, in that 
he is mistaken. 

When he blames the “near sports- 
men” (or hunter, as he terms them) 
for the scarcity of game, I take excep- 
tion to the article. Predatory animals, 
the killing of female deer and the an- 
cient lax system of bounty on predatory 
animals, coupled with the fact that 
there are years that we have no funds 
to pay the bounties in this state—are 
the real reasons for the deplorable con- 
ditions in this state. 

Enclosed you will find a copy of 
House Bill No. 151, known as the Wash- 
ington Sportsmen’s Association | bill. 
This bill was killed in the Senate Game 
Committee. [This bill is referred to 
elsewhere in this department.—Editor. ] 

You can readily see, after reading our 
bill, just where the sportsmen stand 
with the Senate Game Committee and 
the game warden in this state. “Nuff 
sed.” But we are still working, organ- 
izing clubs thruout the state, and we 
will be heard from yet, as in union 
there is strength. 
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The Senate Game Committee and the 
game warden of this state do not co- 
operate with the sportsmen’s clubs of 
the state. 

A bill was introduced at this session 
of the Legislature to protect female 
deer, but it was killed, so you can see 
how game conservation is working out 
when left with the Legislature of the 
state of Washington. 

Wash. C. A. WISEN, 
Member of the Sportsmen’s Association 

of Seattle. 

Note.—As we have stated most em- 
phatically many times before in these 
columns, no state should ever allow the 
killing of females of any division of the 
deer family, and the state that allows 
such killing is certainly retrograding in 
game protection.—Editor. 





Politics in the State Game Depart- 
ments. 


Game protection that protects is not 
found in the politically-run State Game 
Department. The sooner our sportsmen 
and conservationists realize this and 
begin measures to combat the trouble 
the sooner will our wild life receive 
proper and careful treatment at the 
hands of the Game Departments of the 
various states. Some quite revolution- 
ary measures were introduced at the 
last assemblies, due undoubtedly to the 
laxative attitude of our State Game De- 
partments. In at least two of the states 
bills were introduced intended to abol- 
ish entirely the State Game Depart- 
ments. In how many states such action 
has been taken we do not know, as only 
two have come to our notice—from Mon- 
tana and Arkansas. In order that this 
feeling may not spread and cause dis- 
gust with sportsmen and citizens over 
poorly administered game laws, we must 
awaken to the present needs and cut 
out the political rottenness that is now 
eating into the very core of game pro- 
tection. 

The handwriting is on the wall; the 
doom of our feathered, furred and 
finned life is sealed if we don’t change 
the present conditions. Game _ protec- 
tion is not a clerical labor, depending 
upon the use of the multiplication or 
division tables. It is a scientific work 
that requires able and experienced men 
—and the longer they are in the service 
the better they can perform their duties. 
They should not be subject to the tem- 
pestuous changes of the different polit- 
ical regimes, ousted when a new gov- 
ernor comes in, or fired because some 
party chairman demands their job for 
a political hireling, to pay off an elec- 
tion debt. It is a disgrace that such 
tactics are allowed to prevail in a de- 
partment depending so much upon sci- 
ence and ability as our Game and Fish 
Departments do. 

The sportsmen of the state of Wash- 
ington at the last Assembly, thru a 
state organization headed by the Sports- 
men’s Association of Seattle, presented 
a bill designed to take the Game De- 
partment out of politics, but the meas- 
ure was defeated—possibly thru lack of 
education among the legislators on the 
subject, coupled with the opposition of 
the politically controlled Game Depart- 
ment of that state. This bill went even 
farther than our own commission bill, 
in that it provided for a game commit- 
tee in each county of the state to super- 
vise the county work, while all the coun- 
ty chairmen were intended to form a 
governing commission that would have 
full charge of the state work. It was 
a wonderful piece of fabric in construc- 
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tion and deserved a better fate than 
oblivion at the hands of the Washing- 
ton Assembly. 

United effort on this work is needed 
from some centrally controlled body 
that will formulate a concerted plan of 
action destined to abolish politics from 
the Game Departments, disseminate ed- 
ucational literature on the subject, ete. 
—such, for instance, as a committee of 
men appointed by the federal govern- 
ment—one man from each of the na- 
tional sportsmen’s organizations would 
make an ideal commission to work on 
this problem. An appropriation from 
Congress of $10,000 would easily cover 
the committee’s expenses for the first 
year, and such a wedge entered at this 
time would do more for game protec- 
tion than anything that has been accom- 
plished in a long time. 


Wyoming’s New Game Laws. 


As will be seen by the following sum- 
mary, Wyoming has closed the month 
of September to all big-game hunting. 
Moose are protected until 1925, and 
trout may be taken only from March 
16 to October 31, inclusive: 


OPEN SEASON. 


Elk, October 1 to in- 
clusive. 

It shall be unlawful for any person 
or persons to kill, hunt or wound any 
elk or mountain sheep in any county or 
counties of this state, except in Lin- 
coln, Park and Fremont counties; pro- 
vided, that it shall be unlawful for any 
person or persons to kill, hunt or 
wound any elk in that part of Fremont 


November 30, 


county which lies north of the Big 
Wind River and south of Sweetwater 
River and on the Bridger Forest Re- 


serve between Roaring Fork Creek and 
Big Sandy River on the west slope of 
the Wind River Mountains. 


Mountain sheep, October 15 to No- 
vember 15. 

Deer, November 1 to November 30, 
inclusive. 

Moose and antelope may not be 


killed until 1925. 
Sage hens, sage chickens, August 15 
to September 1, inclusive. 
Grouse may not be killed until 1923. 
Mongolian pheasants or quail cannot 


lawfully be killed in this state until 
1925. 
Snipe, sandpipers, plovers,  tatlers, 


willets, curlews, godwits, avocets, 
coots, mudhens, ducks and geese, Sep- 
tember 1 to December 16, inclusive. 

Rails, September 1 to November 30, 
inclusive. 

Fish, March 16 to October 31, inclu- 
sive. 

BAG LIMITS. 


elk, one matured male mountain 
and one deer with horns each 


One 
sheep 
season. 

Not more than eighteen game birds 
in any one day, not more than four of 
which may be sage hens or sage chick- 
ens; provided, that but two sage hens 
or sage chickens may be killed or al- 
lowed in the possession of any person 
in the counties of Laramie or Sheridan 
in any one day. 

Not more than twenty pounds of fish. 


LICENSES. 


Licenses required by all persons over 
16 to hunt big game, or over 14 to shoot 
game birds. «il male residents of the 
state over the age of 16 years require 
fish license, unless holding a big-game 
license. Non-residents hunting big 
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game require licensed guide. Party of 
three may hunt under one guide. 

Resident hunter’s license, $2.50; 
game bird license, $1; non-resident big 
game, $50; non-resident gunners, $5; 
alien, $25; non-resident bear, $10; non- 
resident or alien fishing license, $3; 
resident fisu sicense, $1; resident alien 
fishing license, $2; guide certificates, 
$10. 


Game Along the Rhine. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This excerpt 
from a letter written by Lieut. Ernest 
Boyle, 354th Infantry, now stationed at 
Lunebach, Germany, may interest sports- 
men: 

“T have been trying to organize some 
hunting parties, but have been having 
difficulties getting the proper guns and 
ammunition. We have been out several 
times with the service rifles and suc- 
ceeded in getting a few large jack-rab- 
bits and one red fox. I have had sev- 
eral shots at deer and wild sheep, but 
they were out of my range, as I was 
using a sawed-off shotgun that we used 
in the trenches. Have hopes of getting 
a wild boar before we leave this part of 
the country.” 

The fact that game abounds in a 
country tnat has been settled for a 
thousand years is somewhat surprising 
and shows what can be done with real 
game conservation. 

Kansas. THOMAS L. BOYLE. 


Just Mallards. 


On a dark, dismal, foggy, November 
day in 1918, one of my hunting com- 
panions, F. G. Walling, dropped into my 
private room, dubbed by him “the skin- 
ning room,” and said: 

“Tom, let’s go duck hunting. 

Now, Frank had just learned of my 
new hunting lodge and wanted to try 





” 


it out. I fully realized that I had very 
much overworked the hunting game, 


having just returned from a goat hunt 
in British Columbia, Canada, but I real- 
ized that his position as one of the di- 
rectors in our bank made excuses su- 
perfluous. I told him to get busy and 
be ready to go at 3 o’clock. 

After arranging all urgent business 
matters, I then purchased the necessary 
provisions and at the appointed hour 
my automobile was loaded with all the 


duffel. We were soon speeding from 
business and care out avhere there 
streamed into the air the sweet smell 


and we were 





of dead grass and leaves 
boys again. 

How wonderful it is just to leave 
business behind and be able again to 
think the thoughts and live over once 
more the sweet days of youth, 

In less than an hour we were within 
one mile of the lake. Suddenly we 
heard a noise as frightful as a serpent’s 
hiss—a blow-out of the whistling variety. 
Our spirits fell like the mercury in a 
thermometer when you touch the bulb 
with ice. Night was near and ducks 
and geese were flying everywhere, mak- 
ing the letter “V” as the leader was 
backed up by two columns of willing 
soldiers. We were soon hard at work 
changing casings and wondering if we 
would get to the lake in time for the 
evening shooting. Our work progressed 


slowly, and after what seemed an etern- 
ity, we were on our way. 

Soon we arrived at the woods which 
skirt the lake and like skeletons, the 
Sycamores uplifted their wasted arms 
to welcome us back to nature. 

Our duffel was soon safely ensconced 





within the confines of my hunting lodge, 
but the day was fast waning, and old 
Sol was sinking down to rest, still un- 
seen behind the fog and mist, leaving 
us with hearts of lead, for we must 
await the return of another day to try 
our luck with the feathered fliers. 

We soon had the fire dogs loaded 
with wood, and the old fire-place gave 
out a cheerful glare which warmed us, 
and our spirits once more arose like a 
rocket, discharging a shower of golden 
thoughts of the time when we were 
boys. With the scent in our nostrils of 
frying bacon, each of us told experi- 
ences of duck hunts with the old army 
musket whieh did as much damage 
backward as foreward, when we were 
boys back on the farm. Walling could 
speak with first-hand knowledge on the 
subject muskets, as his first hunting 
was done with that ancient firearm, and 
he vouchsafed the information that he 
knew how to make a powder and shot 
horn and that the shot horn should be 
the smaller of the two. 

After bacon and eggs came the pipes, 
and as the smoke curled up in the glare 
of the firelight, Walling, being an at- 
torney, and a splendid conversationalist, 
told of experiences with the rod and gun 
which were worthy of a larger audience. 

After pipes we retired to dream of 
the hunting days past and gone. At 5 
o’clock the clatter of the alarm told us 
we must be up and away if we would 
have the decoys in place at daylight. 

Soon the boat was taken from its 
stall in the boathouse and we were away 
for the blind. The decoys in place, we 
were all set by daylight and with high 
expectations, the shooting began. 

The ducks were paying little atten- 
tion to the decoys. I made the sugges- 
tion to Walling that they smelled the 
smoke from his old pipe and if he could 
refrain from smoking they would decoy 
better. He informed me that I was a 
rotten shot, as he had killed three mal- 
lards and I had not yet scored a hit. I 
said: 

“That is the trouble, you keep the air 
fogged until I am unable to see the 
ducks.” 

I don’t know how it is with other fol- 
lowers of the dog and gun, but with me, 
I like companionship. I always like 
some one in the blind with me so we 
can pass away the time more pleasantly 
while we wait for the ducks. We spent 
a satisfactory morning and started to 
the hunting lodge. Walling was in the 
boat. I was preparing to climb in when 
he accidentally discharged his gun and 
right in the bottom of my perfectly new 
duck boat was the prettiest hole you 
ever saw. I said: 

“Walling, you are not content with 
fogging the air with your old pipe so I 
could not see to shoot ducks, you con- 
tinue your nefarious actions and ruin 
my boat.” 

However, we had fourteen beautiful 
mallards when we reached home. We 
had created appetites equal to that of a 
hound dog. Our wives were glad to see 
us as we brought game and I found that 
the office chair did not push quite so 
hard as it did the last few days before 
when I left it to go into the “tall and 
uncut.” 


Okla. T. J. HARTMAN. 





Dr. J. Wylie Anderson and I. T. 
Alvord of Colorado and Washington re- 
spectively have been compelled to 
abandon a proposed trip this spring to 
Kodiak Island, Alaska, for bears, owing 
to the temporary discontinuance of 
steamship service north of Seward. 
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The Spring of Perpetual Youth. 


In the March Outdoor Life I read with 

interest Mr. Cyrus Thompson's account 
of his moose hunt in New Brunswick, 
and contrasted the hardships so easily 
borne by this sturdy young man of 73 
with the sort of mild exercise supposed 
to be suited to a city-bred man of that 
age. Also it brought to mind a recent 
magazine article by a man of 62 who, 
thru persisting in regular setting-up ex- 
ercises for a number of years, passed 
the United States army surgeon’s test 
with the highest marks for physical fit- 
ness. 
A good many of us can remember 
when if a shopkeeper didn’t have his 
shutters down by 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and if he closed up before 6 or 7 
o'clock at night he was considered as 
headed straight for the poor-house. 

Fifty years ago business offices opened 
never later than 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, nor closed earlier than 6 at night. 
Vacations were unknown. There was no 
leisure class, and no let-up from labor 
from one year’s end to another. But 
business men had time to read the pa- 
pers and swap yarns during business 
hours then. It is different today. Of- 
fice hours are commonly from 9 to 4 or 
5; but newspaper reading and story- 
telling during business hours are no 
longer fashionable. Intensive work, 
systematically executed, enables the 
business man of today to attain to a 
higher efficiency than he has ever done 
before. And the employé who does not 
get Saturday half-holidays and a two 
weeks’ vacation in the summer is out 
of luck. That is why we live longer to- 
day, and feel better while we live, than 


our fathers and grandfathers did. Now 
it is the vogue for indoor men to in- 


dulge in some form of outdoor exercise 
to wind them up, to keep them in condi- 
tion thru the year. 

On my return from Naples in 1913 on 
the ill-fated Canopic, since torpedoed 
by a German submarine, I met the au- 
thor-poet, J. G. Holland, whom every 
school-boy remembers as the creator of 


“Darius Green and His Flying Ma- 
chine.” He told me that he often de- 
rived much amusement by asking the 


age of sundry ancient-looking heggars 
on Italian streets; and that however 
Methuselah-like they looked he had 
never met one as old as he. 

“You must be a pretty old man,” he 
said to one bent and wrinkled derelict. 

“Yes, Signor, I am a very, very old 
man.” 

“How old are you?” 

“T am 50 years old, Signor.” 

And the patriarchial poet, whose 
years numbered more than four-score, 
tho pink of cheek and_ unwrinkled, 
threw back his thick mane of white hair 
and laughed. 

Old at fifty years! Not in our coun- 
try, if a man has taken reasonable care 
of himself. 















Quite a long time ago I persuaded a 
friend and neighbor of mine, Mr. J. 
Frank Casey, then, and for many years, 
head master of the English High School 
of Boston, to go on a canoe trip with me 
into the Maine woods. Casey was a 
physical wreck, a victim of dyspepsia. 


His diet was restricted to spoon victu- 
als, and of the numerous things that 
disagreed with him coffee, pork and 


cream of tartar biscuit were the worst; 
they were poison to him. 

We were to leave Boston on the Ban- 
gor boat at 7 in the evening. I got 
aboard early and waited on the upper 
deck for Casey to come. Just as I had 
given him up he staggered over the 
gang-plank, the last passenger. He told 
and he 


me that he was a sick man, 

looked it; that if he hadn’t promised 
definitely that he would join me he 
wouldn’t have come, and that if he 
didn’t feel better when we reached 
Bangor he would return home. It is a 


seventeen hours’ sail, partly on the At- 
lantic along the Maine coast, and partly 
up the picturesque Penobscot river. 

~ Casey’s stateroom was next to the 
whistle. It was foggy and the whistle 
blew at half-minute intervals all night, 
the vibration nearly throwing Casey out 
of his bunk. So he had hard work to 
even stay in bed to say nothing of sleep- 
ing. When we arrived at Bangor the 
following noon I had to use my utmost 
persuasion to induce him to go on to 
Norcross where the guides were waiting 
for us with camping outfit and provi- 
sions for a two weeks’ trip. But he 
finally agreed to try it for one day, and 
then if he didn’t feel equal to going on 
he would come back. 

We found the guides with canoes all 
packed when we reached the North 
Twin Lake, from whence, early in the 
afternoon, we went thru that charming 
chain of lakes, North and South Twin, 
Ambajejus, Pemidumcook, Debsconeag, 
and the intervening dead waters. 

That August afternoon Casey counted 
more than a hundred deer along shore 
as we paddled. The air was like cham- 
pagne. Casey paddled at the stern of 
his canoe when he felt like it; and he 
felt like it more and more as we went 
along. 

When, later in the day, we pitched our 
first camp at the mouth of the West 
Branch of the Penobscot, and had our 
first meal over the camp-fire. Casey 
ate like a horse and fell asleep with his 
clothes on before the guide could fairly 
get his bough bed ready. The next 
morning he felt like a new man. He 
didn’t say a word about going back. We 
camped at a new place every night; and 
every day and all day Casey held to the 
in- 


stern paddle of his canoe with 
creased zest and muscle, and helped 
earry the dunnage over the portages, 


one of them nearly a mile long. 
On the eighth night out came a heavy 
rain that ruined most of our provisions, 





which had been carelessly left uncov- 
ered outside the tents. So for the next 
twelve days about all that Casey had to 
subsist on were those items of food that 
were supposed to be sure death to him 


—coffee, without sugar, pork, and 
cream of tartar biscuit. And he came 
back a well man! He wrote an inter- 
esting article descriptive of the trip 


which was printed in the North Amer- 
ican Review. 

I would like to add that from this 
time forth Casey became a devoted liver 
of the simple life; that he went into the 
woods every year after that, and prac- 
ticed what he so entertainingly 
preached in his magazine story. But 
truth compels me_ to that never 
again could Casey be induced to make 
a canoe trip or to go into the woods 
farther than the limits of a comfortable 
hotel, 

Pampered by soft living it is hard to 
get the average city dweller started up 
on an expedition into the woods that in- 
volves hardship, or even much incon- 
venience. But once he goes, and exper- 
iences the benefits that inevitably fol- 
low, it is seldom that he is afterward 
content with a _ piazza-chair vacation 
on a hotel veranda—that ghastly trav- 
esty of an outing common to those who 
have never tasted the real thing. 

Calif. WILLIAM HICKON. 


Say 


The Motions of the Heavens. 


In these two papers I am going to try 
to present to the readers of Outdoor 
Life an exposition of those elementary 
motions of the heavens that an outdoor 
man ought to know. The subject can- 
not be understood from a written ex- 
planation alone, but if the reader is in- 
terested enough to go to a 5-cent store 
and buy two round embroidery hoops, 
he will be able to follow the paper with 
their aid. The subject is much like the 
solving of a puzzle in a newspaper, an 
excellent diversion of the mind during 
a long tramp with the night sky over- 


head. The motions of the fixed stars 
are not so interesting as those of the 
solar system, because the latter are 


complicated by theiggreal motions, while 
fixed stars have ont the two apparent 
motions due to the daily rotation of the 
earth and its yearly revolution round 
the sun. This last shifts the sun 
against the background of fixed stars. 
The sun appears to move from west to 
east, once round in a year, and this 
causes the stars to advance from east 
to west by two hours a month. This 
motion of the sun is not absolutely uni- 
form. The sun shifts from west to east 
a little faster towards the end of the 
year, because the earth’s orbit is an el- 
lipse and the earth then is moving fast- 
er. Our clocks are regulated to keep 
time with the average of the sun’s 
movement and they vary by more than 
a quarter of an hour either way. Meas- 
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STAUNCH as a BOOT 
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STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, 
including 
Jackson's 
Hole. 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 
Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S.and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
having the advantage of hunting behind the 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 











Successful Hunters 
Use 


Alpine Binoculars 


Designed especially for the best re- 
sults in Hunting under all conditions. 





Our new 7-power glass embodies 
lightness, strength, compactness and 
quality heretofore unobtainable. 


Our booklet tells how 
you can examine this 
glass before buying. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe Street 
Denver, Colo. 


Manufacturer of Alpine Binoculars 














ured by hours of sunshine our fore- 
noons and afternoons change their rela- 
tive length by an hour or more between 
November and February. There is an- 
other cause of this difference in the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, which is harder 
to understand and which I will take up 
later on with the explanation of the 
harvest moon. 

The daily motion of the heavens is 
round the earth’s axis, running from the 
north pole thru the eye to the south 
pole below the horizon. A star near 
the pole turns in a small circle, always 
above the horizon. A star farther away 
from the pole dips below the horizon in 
the north. Still farther away, half way 
between the poles, it is on the plane of 
the celestial equator, 90 degrees from 
the pole. Here it rises exactly in the 
east point of the horizon and sets in the 
west point. A star on the equator is 
above the horizon for half of the day, 
and therefore when the sun is on the 
equator we call the times of the year 
the equinoxes. The horizon and the celes- 
tial equator are both planes passing 
thru the eye and they cut the great 
celestial sphere in lines called great cir- 
cles. The sea marks the great circle of 
the horizon, that of the equator must be 
fixed in mind as tho it were a line of 
light. It spins true like the rim of a 
wheel, once round a day. 

If the sun, moon and the planets moved 
round the sky from west to east on the 
equator, their place of rising and their 
daily path would not change. Their 
path is, however, along another great 
circle, the ecliptic, which is inclined to 
the equator by 23 degrees. Therefore 
their daily path will not be the same 
thruout their revolution. They will 
cross the meridian at all points from 23 
north of the equator to 23 south. This 
is a difference of half a right angle in 
the height above the horizon. We all 
notice this in the sun, but not in the 
other members of the solar system. The 
phases of the moon are so striking that 
we do not notice the change in its 
height during the month. Jupiter takes 
twelve years, Saturn thirty years to go 
round. The long Jupiter year is worth 
watching. At present he is north of the 
equator, and his nightly path is like 
that of the summer sun, high in the sky. 
Six years from now he will be low in 
the south like the winter sun. We can 
use Jupiter at night to guess at the time 
by his height as we can by the sun’s in 
the day time. 

The overwhelming importance of the 
sun causes some amateur observers to 
think that the ecliptic shifts its position 
thruout the year. This is not the case. 
The ecliptic is practically fixed in its 
position and if it were also lighted up 
as a line of light, we should see it go 
thru the same changes every night. 
Only the time of the day changes at 
which it takes a given position, because 
the time is determined by the sun, 
which moves round the ecliptic. The 
daily motion of the ecliptic is a baffling 
thing to grasp. It must be understood, 
and the two embroidery rings are for 
this purpose. One should be pushed in- 
side of the other, and the two set at an 
angle of 23 degrees. They represent 
the ecliptic and the celestial equator. 
We need a horizon for which the top of 
a table will do. The two hoops are 
held to the edge of it half above the 
table top so that the extension of the 
top will pass thru their center. One 
ring is held perpendicular to the polar 
axis. It is the equator. It is turned 


round once for a daily revolution of the 
| heavens. 


You will see that the ecliptic 


wobbles about like a wheel rim out of 
true. When the crossing points of the 
hoops, which are the equinox points, 
fall into the plane of the table, twice in 
each turn, the ecliptic is either highest 
above the table or half a turn later low- 
est. This occurs every day. The 
time of day when the ecliptic is 
highest must be fixedin mind. The 
hoops being in this. position, we 
can hang the sun on any part of the 
ecliptic and its position determines the 
hour and the day of the year. If it is 
on the meridian, the hour is noon and 
the day is the summer solstice, the 22nd 
June. The sun is farthest north of the 
year. If the sun is setting in the west, 
the time is 6 in the evening at the spring 
equinox. If it is on the east horizon 
the time is 6 in the morning at the fall 
equinox, if it is underneath in the low- 
est place the time is midnight at the 
winter solstice. Conversely the ecliptic 
is in the lowest position half a day later. 

The hour when the ecliptic is highest 
at the solstices can be recalled from the 
sun. At the equinoxes it can be remem- 
bered from the fact that the ecliptic is 
lowest at sunset at the fall equinox, be- 
cause this is the cause of the harvest 
moon. From this we know at once that 
it is lowest at sunrise at the spring 
equinox and highest half a day later in 
each case. 

The full moon is opposite to the sun 
and is where the sun will be half a year 
later, high in the sky at Christmas and 
low in the south at the end of June. 

In the second half of this article we 
will consider the harvest moon, the 
equation of time, the slow revolution of 
the moon’s nodes and other phenomena 
that the outdoor man should know. 

Calif, W. S. DAVENPORT. 

(To be concluded in next number.) 





Senator Vest’s Tribute to a Dog. 
(Republished by Request.) 


One of the most eloquent tributes 
ever paid to a dog was by Senator 
George Vest, of Missouri. He was en- 
gaged to prosecute a man for killing a 
dog and sued for $250. In his talk to 
the jury he said: 

“The best friend a man has in this 
world may turn against him and become 
his enemy. His son and daughter that 
he has reared with loving care may 
become ungrateful. Those who are 
nearest and dearest to us, those whom 
we trust with our happiness and good 
name, may become traitors to their 
faith, The money that a man has he 
may lose. It flies away from him when 
he may need it most. Man’s reputation 
may be sacrificed in a moment of ill- 
considered action. The people who are 
prone to fall on their knees and do us 
honor when success is with us may be 
the first to throw the stone of malice 
when failure settles its cloud upon our 
heads. The one absolutely unselfish 
friend a man may have in this selfish 
world, the one that never proves un- 
grateful or treacherous, is the dog. A 
man’s dog stands by him in prosperity 
and poverty, in health and in sickness. 
He will kiss the hand that has no food 
to offer, he will lick the wounds and 
sores that come in encounter with the 
roughness of the world. He will sleep 
on the cold ground when the wintry 
winds blow and the snow drives fierce- 
ly, if only he may be near his master’s 
side. He guards the sleep of his pauper 
master as if he were a prince. When 
all other friends desert he remains. 
When riches take wings and reputation 
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falls to pieces he is as constant in his | 


love as the sun in its journey thru the 
heavens. If fortune drives the master 
forth an outcast in the world, friendless 
and homeless, the faithful dog asks no 
higher privilege than that of accom- 
panying him, to guard him against dan- 
ger, to fight against his enemies, and 
when the last scene of all comes and 
death takes his master in its embrace 
and his body is laid away in the cold 
ground, no matter if all other friends 
pursue their way, there by his grave- 
side will the noble dog be found, his 
head between his paws and his eyes 
sad, but open in alert watchfulness, 
faithful and true, even unto death.” 
Then he sat down. He spoke in a 
low tone and made no reference to the 
evidence or the merits of the case, and 
when he had finished the judge and 
jury were wiping their eyes, and a ver- 
dict for $500 was given the plaintiff. 





Suggestions for a ‘‘Get Acquaint- 
ed’’ Column. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was so well 
pleased with the article contributed by 
Mr. W. T. Young of Nashville, Tenn., (a 
man having the same name as mine, but 
altogether unknown to me), that I write 
to congratulate you upon securing this 
Article. I do not recall ever having 
read an account of a big game hunt that 
was described in such an interesting 
manner as this one, as Mr. Young not 
only gave an account of the game se- 
cured, and the incidents in connection 
with their securing same, but he de- 
scribed the country and more important 
places visited in a very interesting man- 
ner. It was of especial interest to me 
from the fact that I contemplate an 
Alaskan trip as soon as I may be for- 
tunate enough to join some party, who 
also have a trip of this kind under con- 
sideration. 

I have found in the past that one of 
the greatest obstacles, when a big game 
hunt is under consideration, is the dif- 
ficulty in finding a desirable companion 
or companions; we always have friends 
that we would like to have accompany 
us, and who are well suited and would 
enjoy such trips, but who, for various 
reasons, are unable to do so; while 
there are others that have the time and 
means who would likely consider out- 
ings of this kind, but who, on account 
of lack of physical strength, endurance, 
knowledge of hunting or for various 
other reasons, we would not care to 
have with us. For this reason, I have 
often thought that there might and 
should be some means whereby persons 
desiring to make hunting, canoe or oth- 
er extended outdoor trips, might become 
acquainted thru the columns of the vari- 
ous outdoor magazines. 

The number of persons thruout the 
country considering a trip, such as Mr. 
Young and his companions made, would 
quite naturally be limited, yet there 
may be others at this time who are 
considering an Alaskan or _ British 
Columbia hunt, but who, like myself, 
are unable to make any definite ar- 
rangements on account of their not 
knowing of, or being able to hear of any 
other persons or persons who might 
wish to go. Is there not some means 
vhereby such persons could get together 
thru the columns of your journal?—G. 
O. Young (Wholesale Druggist), Bu- 
chanan, W. Va. 

We receive many letters similar to 
Mr. Young’s. We are often able to give 
the desired hunting information our- 
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Hunting 

Trapping Lumbering 
Fishing Cruising 
Camping Farming 
— — scevviene pauianr "sPecting 
Boating ——o rubber hose SEARCHLIGHT Watching 


First of Acetylene lights worn on the head. On the market over 17 years. Used throughout the world, 
because of its dependability and powerful light. Twelve different styles to choose from. 
single lens headpiece weighs only seven ounces—double lens with bullseye on hinge door, thirteen 
The only lamp of its kind with darkening doors. Can be operated at one-fifteenth the cost 
Insist on the BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT. Sold by all dealers or direct. 


Catalogue free on request. 


BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept.4, Duluth, Minn. 
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The Filson Cruising Shirt for Fishing, Hanling, Outing 


(U. 8. and Canadian Patents) 





a complete pack. 


ing bage. Send 


Recommended by cruisers for whom it was 
originally designed. 
garment for all outdoor life. Hassix pockets, 
one large BACK pocket, 30x21 inches making 


guaranteed. Made in plain U. S. Shelter 
Khaki, tanorolivedrab, Waterproof Shed- 
pel Khaki, olive; 20 oz. gray flannel, single 
shoulders and sleeves; 26 oz. black plaid, 
red and black plaid mackinaw; 
mackinaw. Furnished shirt style, as shown, 
oropen frontcoatstyle. State preference and 
collar size when ordering. 
ing clothing for men and women—woolen 
shirts, khaki clothing, mackinaw clothing. 
corduroy clothing, woolen comforters, sleep- 


describes these and gives prices. We deliver 
free on orders amounting to $5.00 or over. 


©. C. FILSON, 1011 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


It is the most practical 








Best material and weight 
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‘Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a 
losing fight against heavy odds, and means a 
serious shock to your nervous system. Sodon’t 
try it! Make the tobacco habit quit you. It 
will quit you if you will just take Tobacco 
Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference 
whether you have been a user of tobacco for 
a single month or for 50 years, or how much 
you use, or in what form you use it. Whether 
you emoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug 


Tob co Red 





continue the use of the remedy. 
every way. 


Asingle trial will convincethemostskeptical. 
Our legal, binding, money-back guarantee 
oes with each full treatment. If Tobacco 
Eoheumee fails to banish the tobacco habit 


Let Us Send You Convincing 


If you're a slave of the tobacco 
Proof habit and want, to find a sure, 
quick way of quitting “for keeps’’ you 
owe it to yourself and your family tomail 
the coupon below or send your name and 
address on a postal and receive our free 
booklet on the deadly effect of tobacco 
on the human system, and positive 
proof that Tobacco a 
ow oA quickly free you from 


NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 
Dept.387 ~° St. Louis, Mo. 


meme ee (CC — 


Immediate Results 


Not a Substitute 


is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, efficient treat- 
ment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or to 
It quiets the nerves, and will make you feel better in 
If you really want to quit the tobacco habit—get rid of it so completely that 
when you see others using it, it will not awaken the slightest desire in you—you should at 
once begin a course of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


v/ 
fs 


Please send, without obligating me in any way, 

your free 

and proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively 
free me from the tobacco i 


4 Name... 


“yy Street and No.................. ieaeeatioes nile aaa 


, 





or fine cut or use snuff Tob 
will positively remove all craving = comer ® 
in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your\" 





tobacco craving will begin to decrease after 
the very first dose—there’s no waiting for 
results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit- 
forming drugs of any kind—a most mar- 
velously quick, adsolutely scientific and 
eg a reliable remedy for the treatment 
of the tobacco habit. 


when taken according to the plain and easy 
directions, your money will be Gamma 
refunded upon demand. 


/MAIL COUPON FOR 
CONVINCING PROOF it 


Newell Pharmacal Co., Dept. 387 St. Louis, Mo. | | 


booklet regarding the tobacco habit 
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selves, but if not we refer the party to 
some sportsman who has hunted in the 
section in which the inquirer desires to 
go. Mr. Young’s letter suggests to us 
a new means by which we believe we 
may become of great service to sports- 
men desirous of learning more about a 
who 


cer‘ain hunting country or may 
wish to get in touch with a_ suitable 
companion for such a trip. This letter 
has giveu us inspiration for a new de- 
partment under such a title as “Our 
Get-Acquainted Page,” in which we 
shall publish just such letters as Mr. 


Young's. In each case we shail publish 
the address of the author, as well as his 
business, and would suggest also that 
he supply us with some general idea of 
his age (if not his actual age), as nat- 
urally a prospective companion would 
like to know whether the man he is to 
pal with on a hunting trip is 25 or 75. 
If we can add anything of interest or 
value to such communications we shall 
be glad to do so, but whether we do this 
or not, we shall be glad to receive re- 
plies from sportsmen in answer to such 
inquiries—these replies to be forwarded 
by mail to the inquiring party as soon as 
received. In addition they will be pub- 
lished as soon as possible ufter receipt 
for the information that they will im- 
part generally to sportsmen. For the 
purpose of covering postage expense on 
replies, the inquirers had best send us 
one or two stamps in their letter. Some- 
times two, or even three or more replies 
may come to the same question, and nat- 
urally the querist wants to receive as 
much information from as many differ- 
ent sources as possible. 

Many who answer these queries may 
never care to send their letters to the 
magazine, but having the address of 
the inquirer before them, they nay pre- 
fer to impart the information direct to 
him. In either case practically the 
same result would be attained. 

Sportsmen looking for a good hunting 
country or for a suitable companion, let 
us hear from you. If it is desired that 
the correspondence be not published, we 
shall comply with such requests. We be- 
live this “Get-Acquainted Page” will be 
a feature of the Magazine—at any rate, 
its success or failure is in the hands of 
you, our readers. 


Rifle Practice in the Public 
Schools. 


One wise thing that the solsheviki are 
doing is to oblige boys and girls in =~ 
we 


public schools to learn to shoot 
with the rifle. In this, they show more 
sense than the Americans.—Ocala Star, 
Florida. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Can’t you find 
room for the inclosed clipping in your 


magazine? According to my way of 
thinking, this or something similar 


ought to be published in every number 
of all outdoor magazines. 

I would like to see easier facilities for 
rifle practice of all calibers created all 
over the country, and as much interest 
shown as there is in shotgun practice. 

Mass. C. NICOLL. 


The Last Campfire. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read 
them for years, and enjoyed them al- 
ways. I did not always agree with the 
sentiments expressed, or had I better 
say, the teaching of Chauncey Thomas, 
but I was interested always. He never 
committed the literary crime of being 
uninteresting. Many will miss him. I 


got to look at the Campfire page first. 


Outdoor Life 


I have read them in my den and in the 
big silences. His good-bye is worthy ot 
him. He has made it instructive—a 
sublimated creed of the outdoor gentle- 
man. May he find the “peace on the 
summits,” and may the “shadow of the 
hand” just brush in passing before the 
rise of the eternal sun, is the wish of 
an old-time lover of the woods, deserts 
and streams. NEVADA. 
Nevada. 





Mixed Queries. 


What make and shape and size would 
you consider the best in tents for a man 
and his wife making a canoe trip?—E. 
J. Stahl, Charleston, W. Va. 

Answer.—If you could get along in a 
tent as small as one measuring seven 
feet square on the floor, we do not 
know of a better tent than a tepee of 
that size, with canvas floor. These 
tepees are very easily taken down ana 
put up; are storm proof, wind proof and 
bug and snake proof, There is room for 
two people to sleep in it and yet allow 
for a little space for clothing, ete. Of 
course if you are going to take your ¢a- 
noe trip at a season of the year when 
you will be apt to encounter many 
storms you would want about an 8x10 
wall tent (about 3 ft. wall) in which you 
could do your cooking and _ sleeping. 
With the tepee, of course, you would 
have to do your cooking out of doors, 
which is not unpleasant if the weather 
is good. If a seven-foot tepee is too 
small of course you could get a large 
one. See reply to L. H. Sholts this is- 
sue.—Editor, 





I have always thought that a buffalo 
cow had a calf every other year. Re- 
cently I saw a statement that they gave 
birth to a calf every year. Which is 
correct? Also, how many buffalo are 
there in the Wichita Forest Preserve ?— 
R. W. Edling, Michigan City, Ind. 

Answer.—Usually buffalo breed about 
every two years; very rarely every year 
and occasionally every three years. The 
number of buffalo at present on the 
Wichita Forest Reserve in Oklahoma is 
92 animals, as per the 1917-1918 report 
of the American Bison Society.—Editor. 


What type of tent would you recom- 
mend for an all-around tent on fishing, 
hunting and auto trips? I don’t fancy 
the auto styles. We want a light weight 
not over 10 lbs., about 7x7 ft. by 6% or 
7 ft. in height, something quick to put 
up and take down. I rather like the sin- 
gle-pole types. Would you recommend 
a balloon silk or canvas? I would much 
prefer the lighter material if it will 
stand the use such a tent would get. In 
passing thru a state, or on a fishing and 
camping trip in a state where we have 
a fishing license, is it lawful to carry a 
rifle or revolver to “pop” around with, 
and for use on “varmint?’—L. H. 
Sholts. Cedar Bluffs, Neb. 

Answer.—If you have decided that 
one of the auto types is out of the ques- 
tion, we believe that a tepee tent would 
be about the best for all-round pur- 
poses. You take a square tepee, one 
with a floor made of very heavy can- 
vas, and with the right kind of protec- 
tion strips around the lower edges, and 
also door flaps, and you have a very 
fine tent for your kind of work. In fact 
we have a tent of this kind ourselves, 
the floor of which is seven feet square. 
We have used it on many hunting trips 
in Wyoming, Colorado, and even in 
Alaska and the Yukon Territory, and it 





is good for many more trips. This tent 
comes with a rope attached to the up- 
per end, which when pulled tight over 
two poles, thru a pulley, and fastened 
to the ground with a peg, makes a very 
fine arrangement, and quickly put up. 
Whether you should have balloon silk, 
or canvas, depends entirely upon your 
pocketbook, and the necessity of re- 
ducing the weight. If the weight doesn’t 
cut much figure with you we would ad- 
vise the canvas. Where you have your 
fishing license in the summer time 
there should be no trouble at all in your 
being able to carry a rifle or revolver 
for use on varmints. However, before 
going through the state it might be well 
for you to write to the State Game Com- 
missioner at the capitol of the state 
thru which you intend to pass and get 
a copy of the game laws. They are a 
mighty convenient thing to have, and 
then you will know just where “you are 
at.” Some states are more lenient in 
this respect than others.—Editor. 


Will you please let me know where I 
can purchase a good ’coon dog, one that 
is broken, deer proof and that will stay 
at a tree when treed. I have tried sev- 
eral times to get such a dog but have 
become tired of paying freight on the 
‘coon dogs that are advertised as 
broken, or rather trained, when they 
know nothing about cold tracking or 
even trying to tree a ’coon. There are 
quite a number of wildcats here and 
every once in a while we run across a 
California lion, but strange to say I do 
not know of a single tree dog in this 
section. Only last Sunday the tracks of 
a large lion were seen following a deer 
track that crossed the county road less 
than four miles from the ranch.—B. W. 
Lorigan, San Jose, Calif. 

Answer.—We don’t know where you 
could get a ’coon dog that is broken, 
that is deer proof, and that will stay at 
a tree when the game is treed. We have 
received many requests for advice with 
regard to the purchase of trained trail- 
ing dogs, and it has invariably been 
that, where a man wants a first-class 
trained dog he should see the dog be- 
fore he buys it. In the first place, none 
of the big kennel people are able to 
keep training dogs sufficient to supply 
the demand, and sell them for the low 
price that these kennels are able to get; 
they haven’t the men necessary to train 
them. Secondly, if they were able to 
train them properly the dogs would be 
worth much more than they ask for 
them. If a man could get in touch with 
some guide who was disposing of his 
pack of dogs he might then be able to 
make a pretty good deal with him for a 
well-trained dog. We knew a fox hound 
once owned by Steve Elkins that sold 
for $500. It was not an exorbitant price 
either, when you consider that this dog 
was well trained on bears, lions and 
cats, and that it would not run deer. If 
you should ever get in touch with a man 
who has a broken dog to offer, you cer- 
tainly should insist on trying the dog 
out before you buy it, or else have it 
shipped on some sort of approval plan. 
P. C. Peterson of North Bend, Wash. ; 
Steve Elkins of Gardiner, Mont.,, and 
Scott Teague of Yampa, Colo., are 
guides who always have trained dogs on 
hand, You might find one of them ready 
to sell a good dog, but, of course, they 
are not ’coon dogs. However, a good 
‘at or lion dog ought to be easily broken 
on ’coon, especially in the case of the 
dogs owned by any of these guides who, 
naturally, train them deer-proof.—Ed- 
itor. 
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MAKE THE AEROTHRUST *:=.: #<* 
YOUR FISHING COMPANION =5-= 


The Aerothrust is the best fishing pal you ever had. 


The Aerothrust will do a// the rowingand let you do 
all the fishing. Could anything be fairer than that? 


Attach an Aerothrust to your boat and take all the 
backache and hand-blisters out of that long pull against 
the wind or current to where ‘‘they are bitin’. 


The Aerothrust is an improvement on every other 
type of detachable motor. 


First—The aeroplane propeller takes no punishment from submerged 
rocks, logs or weeds. 


SECOND— You never have to worry about depth of water. If youscratch 
bottom your propeller is in the air out of harm’s way. 
The Aerothrust will take you anywhere it’s damp. 


THIRD— You will get greater speed under all kinds of conditions than with the underwater propeller. 
_ FourTH— You are independentof piers and docks for landings—just run hernose right up on the beach. 
FirTH— When fishing you can navigate shallow streams without roiling up the water. 


Here’s why:— 


Canadian Boat & Engine Exchange, Ltd., Exclusive Canadian Jobbers, Wesley Bidg., Toronto, Can. ‘ 


Aerothrust Engine Co. 


518 Madison Street La Porte, Ind. 
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Ask your dealer or write for illustrated booklet. 
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“Say Boy” 
You certainly know how 
to make Leaders. Send 
me some more—I gave the 
last ones you sent me to 
my fishing friends,’”’— 
wrote Clay D. Manville, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

After a Long Wait 

—Here It Is— 


Joe Welsh’s 
Blue Devil 
Darning Needle 








—GET ONE QUICK. 


Send 75c for a “Blue 
Devil’’ and a3-ft. Leader. 
Better get two—one size 
for Bass, one for Trout. 
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OOD hot coffee and a tasty lunch ready in less time than it takes to gather 
wood for an ordinary camp fire. No delay, no fuss or trouble when you 


nee American KampKook 


The ideal camp stove for tourists and all who 56" 
hunt, fish or go camping. Has two burners. = 















Burns gasoline. Folds securely into steel 
case when not in use. Set up and going in 
two minutes. Not affected by wind. Sim- 
ple, substantial, safe. Also sold with 
Kampoven for broiling and baking. 



















Size folded 







Sold by sporting goods and hardware dealers. 14%)x8x3! 
Write for attractive literature. w inches. 2 
AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO. 8 pounds” 





804 Clark St. Albert Lea, Minn. 
































THE SURE CATCH PATENT FISH HOOK 
THE HOOK THAT HOOKS THEM 













Hook sizes—1 to 8, 10 cts. each; 1-0 and 2-0, 15 cts. each; 3-0 
and 4-0, 20 cts. each; 5-0 and 6-0, 25 cts.each. At your dealers. ( 
If hecan’t supply you, hooks will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. Descriptive booklet on request. Liberal discount to dealers. 


VIERS & SCOTT, Box 391, RED LODGE, MONT. 



















Efficiency of the Old Guns. 


Ashley A. Haines. 
PART II—CONCLUSION. 


Now, let’s talk repeaters a bit. We've 
all been reading what Mr. Thomas had 
to say concerning his .45-90, ’86 Win- 
chester and his special load for it. War 
conditions, I believe (not drink), drove 
Mr. Thomas to it, but I’m not going to 
be surprised if he hangs right on to that 
45-90 long after peace hits us. That 
seems to be some load he’s using—a bit 
too much lead for me, I imagine, as I’d 
be pretty well satisfied with the old 
350-gr. bullet in this size, which was 
the same as was used in the old Cen- 
tennial, and the size that Mr. Gould 
liked so well. My experience with the 
45-90 was mostly with the standard 
300-gr. bullet, tho if going in for one of 
these guns now I'd certainly use the 
850-gr. one. Mr. Thomas has a recham- 
bered .45-70, in order, I believe, to get 
the 20-in. twist, which reminds me of 
the guns Sheard advertised years ago 
for the .45-90 with the same twist. Of 
several .45-90s I have owned the one 
that suited me the best was one turned 
over to me years ago by an older 
brother which made good on deer, ante- 
lope, coyotes and gray wolves. This 
was certainly a most beautiful rifle. It 
had 30-in., full octagon barrel, full mag- 
azine and the old-style rifle butt-plate 
which, I presume, few of ye modern 
shooters remember anything about. If 
they’d started in with the old Centen- 
nial Winchester they’d have known all 
about the butt-plate the Winchester 
used on their standard 1886 model for 


several years as it—so far as I 
could discover—without actually chang- 
ing them to determine the point, was 
an exact duplicate of the Centennial 
butt-plate except that the one used on 
the latter had the trap for jointed 
cleaner. This feature, which could be 
had on the 1886, came on that model as 
an “extra.” Yes, that old .45-90 is an- 
other gun I wish I had right today. It 
was one that could not be beat for 
“hang” or all-around reliability. But 
goodness knows the condition it is in 
today, as it passed out of my hands over 
twenty years ago. There was just one 
thing about the first of the ’86 Win- 
chesters I did not altogether like. You 
will probably remember the same thing, 
tho. The shooter getting one of these 
rifles now being made would not notice 
it, as they are now making them differ- 
ent. The old forearms seemed too 
bulky on standard-weight rifles, tho 
proportioned about rigut when the same 
gun was supplied with extra heavy bar- 
rel. On the old .45-90 of mine I worked 
the forearm down as small as the frame 
and forearm tip would permit, and all 
at all interested in rifles agreed that it 
improved it greatly. 

Another thing that worried me quite 
a bit at that time was the slight hump 
on front of receiver, but which does not 
appear in the ’86 models now being put 
out, tho it is retained on the ’94 and ’92 
models, but just why I do not know. 
Another change I think—tho am not 
sure—the makers have made in the ’86 
model is to supply with lighter weight 
barrels on their standard rifles than 
they did twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
Anyway, the magazine doesn’t fit up as 








closely to the barrels on these guns now 
as formerly, which inclines me to the 
belief that the standard (not extra 
light) barrels are lighter than years ago. 
I don’t fancy the appearance of the open 
space between barrel and magazine— 
due, I suppose, to having always ad- 
mired the close-up fit of the magazine 
to barrel of the old ’73, ’76 and ‘86 
models. 

I mentioned a ways back something 
concerning the old-style rifle butt-plate 
with which the standard ’86 model was 
at first furnished. Never, in a thou- 
sand years, eould they have bettered 
things by changing to any other form 
of rifle butt-plate, and when they sup- 
plied the ’86 model with the same butt- 
plate that they use on some of their 
smaller models, like their ’92 and ’94 
models, they handed us the ’86 model, 
in appearance at least, too light in the 
butt-stock, to harmonize with the rest 
of the arm. I don’t like the shotgun 
butt, but on this model it looks better 
to me than the light-weight rifle butt- 
plate now supplied for this arm. 

But I said something concerning my 
old .40-90 Winchester single-shot. It was 
long, awfully long, just as I had the 
dealer order it, but it surely did hang 
beautifully, and made a man think he 
was back in Daniel Boone’s or Davy 
Crockett’s days. But let me mention 
another gun with 36-in. barrel, which, 
with its longer receiver, produced a gun 
in over-all length greater than the sin- 
gle-shot mentioned. This was a new 
.45-70 Winchester, 1886 model, seen and 
handled in a gun store in Montana some 
thirty years ago. I have a pretty fair 
idea as to what the shooters of today 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF TARGETS—ALL REDUCED ONE-HALF. 
Target No. 1.—Ten shots from rest with ’92 Winchester, .38-40 caliber, with 30 grains (bulk) DuPont No. 80 powder and 


special 197-grain bullet. 


batter the points of bullets in order to make the test as severe as possible. 


inch bullseye. 


Target No. 2.—Ten shots, same as No. 1. 
made since writing article; others over two years ago. 


This ammunition had been loaded over two years and repeatedly run thru the action purposely to 
Open sights, snow on ground, cloudy. Three- 


Twenty shots only with this two-year-old ammunition. Targets Nos. 1, 2 and 
Two other 50-yard targets made since writing article not shown 


Size for one ten-shot group two inches, and 1% inches for the other measuring from inner edges of holes farthest apart 
One five-shot group only made at 200 yards as light conditions were so bad that author was surprised to find he had mad 


a seven-inch group. 


Better groups had often been made before but under better conditions. 


Target No. 3.—Twenty shots only with 40 grains (bulk) DuPont No. 1 and 197-grain bullet, from rest at 50 yards, with 


’92 Winchester, open sights. Conditions as for Nos. 1 and 2. J - 
Best five shot group with .38-40 '92 Winchester at 50 yards, from rest, Winchester sporting rear sight 





Target No. 4. 


Three-inch bull. 


(remodelled to prevent glitter) and Lyman silver bead No. 31 front sight which were used in all shooting done with this 


gun. Load, 32 grains (bulk) DuPont No. 80 and 197-grain bullet. 
load as several shells split from primer pockets to rims. 
shown above was the smallest made with any load used in this gun. 


if shells could be procured which would stand the stratn. 


But a few groups only were made with this 32-grain bu 
All groups made with this load, however, were good, tho this 01 
No doubt this load would prove extremely satisfactory 
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would say could they see a man climb- 
ing around the hills after the elusive 
mowiteh with such a gun—but take it 
from me, that was a most beautiful 
rifle. It had the old-style rifle butt, full 
magazine, octagon barrel and the case- 
hardened frame; and the Winchester 
people knew how to case harden, didn’t 
they? In the big gun stores of that day 
in the West, Winchesters of different 
lengths and weights could be had quite 
readily, but greater than standard 
weights or lengths cannot now be had; | 
and ease hardening, I am sorry to say— | 
and there are many others with me here | 
—seems to be among the “lost arts of 
the past.” Yes, I'd like to have an| 
extra heavy ’86 with old-style butt-stock 
and case hardened frame, but presume 
such an arm would be about as difficult 
to obtain as a Ballard Pacifie in good 
condition. 

I endorse your method of deer shoot- 
ing from A to Z. Many, I presume, 
imagine simply because I have had a 
few things to say concerning rapid fire 
with rifles that when A. A. H. hikes into 
the hills for mowitch, the sun, when a 
deer is sighted, is obscured by clouds of 
bullets. Not so as, like you, I try, by 
careful hunting, to get standing shots | 
and wind up Mr. Buck with the first 
shot. In fact, if the shot offered is a 
standing one, I fire that first shot as 








Target No. 5.—First five-shot group 
made with 40 grains (bulk) Du Pont No. 
1 and special 197-grain bullet. Made 
from rest with ’'92 Winchester with open | 
sights, light good. Other groups nearly | 
as good as this made with this load but | 
not quite so well centered in bull. Bull 
three inches. 





deliberately as tho using a single-shot | 
rifle. If another is needed it is only | 
necessary to pull the trigger, as I find I 
have the habit of loading the instant 
the shot is fired. Said habit, formed 
years ago, always leaves me with a 
cartridge in the chamber. So true is 
this that following a deer’s fall I often 
tind myself asking the question, “Why 
an automatic?” and let the hammer 
down and raise to half cock, work my 
way carefully toward the down-and-out 
mowiteh, keeping an eye out for possi- 
ble others, lean the little Winchester | 
against a convenient tree and then | 
reach for my pocket knife. | 

Years ago, I regret to say, I crippled | 
several deer which escaped, and all | 
simply due to not being careful enough | 
about that first shot. But it’s been many | 
years since I have let one get away | 
crippled, tho a few have been missed | 
clean, which hasn’t worried me much. | 
Put I do hate to think of a deer getting | 
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‘way crippled, and for that reason | he too will be glad to co-operate, 


sometimes find myself almost afraid to | 
press the trigger when pulling on a| 
Standing deer. No, I have got to feel | 
‘ absolutely certain that my hold is| 
right as possible. If, as has several | 
times happened, the first shot doesn’t | 
seem to have been sufficient, another | 
Will follow in double quick time, usually | 


to find that the first had struck in the | 
‘esired spot and would have proved | \iiiiiiiiitiiittttitititittttt © itt 
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fatal in a few seconds. No, I fire my 
first shot at a standing deer very delib- 
erately, but if another is needed it 
comes rather “swift and sudden,” as at 
running game I seem to have much bet- 
ter luck to shoot quickly—the quicker 
the better, it seems in my case—but 
that first standing shot must be care- 
fully taken, and when anyone does this 
he will generally find that more are un- 
necessary. Really, I am glad you have 
mentioned your method of hunting deer, 
as I believe it is a matter that should 
be placed before all beginners, and it 
would do no harm if some—yes, many— 
old hunters adopted it. 

I note that nearly all the rifles you 
write of are high-grade arms which, if 
held at factory prices, would be out of 
my reach, as, for the most part, I have 
had to content myself with standard- 
grade rifles, tho in a few instances I 
have gone in for something special. 
When you get that Special Sharps I am 
certain we should all like to hear about 
it, and shall thank you should you give 
it, and other of the old arms, a full 
writeup for Outdoor Life. 

Now, let’s switch a bit. Do you re- 
member that young fellow of 17 who 
appeared in print several months ago 
asking for information concerning the 
advisability of purchasing an 1892 Win- 
chester for game shooting in the Adi- 
rondacks, as well as for cheap target 
practice? And do you remember the 
answer handed him? Say, but I felt 
just like sitting down and dipping my 
typewriter out of sight in the ink bottle 
and writing him a long letter concern- 
ing that matter. Had I done this, how- 
ever, he’d have received advice differing 
quite a bit from that handed him in 
print. In the answer referred to it was 
stateu that the series of cartridges used 
in the ’92 model had “nothing to rec- 
ommend them—neither velocity, nor 
power, nor accuracy.” I have often won- 
dered if it wouldn’t have been better 
had the answer contained the statement 
that the power and velocity of these 
cartridges was low as compared to many 
of the more modern cartridges used by 
many deer hunters at the present time, 
as well as to have informed the _ in- 
quirer that as regards accuracy they 
would be found quite satisfactory for 
his various uses at the ranges at which 
he would likely use them, but that for 
strictly target shooting there were many 
better and far more accurate cartridges 
when used at the longer ranges. We 
don’t all see alike, it is true, but I do 
believe the gun, and one of the two 
larger calibers he mentioned, would 
have answered his purpose nicely. The 
action is simply ideal, the cartridges, if 
factory ones, are cheap, but the expense 
ean be still further reduced by reload- 
ing. Such an arm is really the poor 
man’s gun, will give him a bit of cheap 
practice at the target at moderate 
ranges, will clip a grouse’s head or 
punch out the eye of a rabbit, as well 
as drop the elusive mowitch, at ordi- 
nary ranges, when properly handled. 
Yes, I'd prefer tne .32-40 cartridge, or 
the .82 Special, or .88-55, to any of the 
‘92 series for many things, but the 
action used in the 1892 model suits me 
so much better than any made for the 
others that I’d choose the action that 
suited me best, making the cartridge the 
second consideration. 





Of course discussion of these cart- 
ridges and the arms using them doesn’t 
properly jibe with the big bores we 
have been writing about, tho the .44-40 
was brought out in ’73 and the .38-40 


99_9, 


and .32-20 appeared a couple of years 
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later; and the arm that was inquired 
about, using the cartridges mentioned, 
is of later date by nearly twenty years. 
So far as caliber is concerned, how- 
ever, they might almost be placed 
among the big bores—the two larger 
ones—as the smallest of the two is ex- 
actly .40 cal., tho always called a .38. 
Why I never knew. For the use under 
discussion I’d as soon have one as the 
other, tho in the remarks to follow the 
.08-40 only will be considered. 

My deer hunting for many years has 
been in a section very similar, I imagine, 
to that found in the Adirondacks which, 
I presume, would mean practically all 
of the deer shooting would be well un- 
der 150 yards. If this should prove a 
close guess, then I should have no hes- 











GROUPS MADE WITH 30-GR. LOADS. 


Target No. 6.—This target represents 
two five-shot groups, the first having 
been made with the 30-grain (bulk) Du- 
Pont No. 80 load and the next five shot 
group made with 40 grains (bulk) Du- 
Pont No. 1, the 197-grain bullet being 
used for both groups. From rest at 
50 yards, open sights. Light good. 
Three-inch bull; as target would have 
appeared had both groups been shot on 
same bullseye. 

Target No. 7.—Using the 30-grain (bulk) 
No. 80 DuPont load and the 197-grain 
bullet, the cartridges having been loaded 
several months and repeatedly worked 
thru the rifle’s action, twenty-five of 
them were then tested from rest, at 50 
yards, open sights, three-inch bull. This 
cut shows grouping of first fifteen. The 
next ten averaged a trifle lower than in 
this cut but as a group measured 1% 
inches from inner edges of holes far- 
thest apart. Most of the cartridges used 
in this shooting had often been carried 
in author’s pocket in the wet bush, 
water showing on them plainly when re- 
moved from the pockets after the days’ 
hunt. Model 1892 Winchester, open rear 
and Lyman front sight, No. 31, silver 
bead. 


itancy in advising that young fellow to 
tie to a .38-40 or .44-40, as I am pretty 
certain he’d be pretty well satisfied with 
his selection for the purposes he has 
mentioned. I have killed quite a num- 
ber of deer with the .38-40 ’92 Winches- 
ters and with black, semi-smokeless and 
various smokeless cartridges, both fac- 
tory and reloaded, as well as with the 
high-velocity factory ones. I now own, 
and have owned for several years, one 
of these elegant little guns, differing 
from the plain standard Winchester of 
this model in but two respects, the most 
important being found in its nickel-steel 
barrel. vith this little gun I have shot 
at exactly eighteen deer, with the result 


that fifteen of them landed, heels in the 
air, ker-splash! in the frying pan! 
Three, it is true, of eighteen shot at 
were missed clean—no blood—which 
was very gratifying to me. One of the 
three I am inclined to think would .have 
been secured had I been using a high- 
power rifle, as I think I missed this 
deer by underestimating distance. Here, 
we must admit, is where the flat tra- 
jectory of the high-power rifle is espe- 
cially valuable. Two of the fifteen se- 
cured had previously been shot by oth- 
ers, one of them fatally, but this was 
unknown to me until the little .38 had 
brought it down as it attempted to pass 
at about fifty yards. The other had had 
a leg broken, but knocked under later 
at one shot from the .38. 


My reason for selecting the .38 in- 
stead of the .44 was due at that time 
to my intending to use the high-velocity 
cartridges entirely. Later, finding these 
not always easily procured, induced me 
to fall back on the Ideal reloading tools. 
For a year or so I reloaded, mostly with 
Schuetzen and the regular 180-grain 
Ideal cast bullet, but not being quite 
satisfied with the 180-grain bullet minus 
the, to me, necessary crimping groove 
‘aused me to hunt up all my old Ideal 
catalogues with the result that in one 
of them (the No. 16, I believe) I found 
several moulds listed for old .40-caliber 
bullets which do not appear in the later 
issues. The points to all of them were 
too long for my purpose, and the diam- 
eter too great, but by selecting bullet 
No. 40396 and working mould over to 
cast with shorter point and using an 
Ideal bullet-sizing-die to size the over- 
size bullet down to .402, I figured I'd 
have a very tight fitting bullet (groove 
diameter for this rifle is .400) and by 
crimping in the front groove, which can 
be easily done with the No. 3 Ideal 
Special double-adjustable chamber, I'd 
have an ideal cartridge in every way. 

The accuracy of this bullet when used 
with 30-grain (bulk) Du Pont No. 80 
smokeless and this tight-fitting 197- 
grain cast bullet is certainly fine, while 
the crimping of the shell against the 
square shoulder in the front groove ab- 
solutely prevents bullets being driven 
back within the shell regardless of the 
amount of pounding they may receive 
from being repeatedly worked through 
the magazine. 

Mould for No. 40396 bullet was listed 
to cast bullets from 137 to 370 grains; 
the one I selected was for the 203-grain 
one. 3y cutting off bottom of mould 
slightly and riveting a thin piece of 
steel to one half of the mould at bot- 
tom, this bottom cover opening and 
closing as the mould opened and shut, 
effectually closed bottom of mould 
when in use and but seldom interfered 
with the bullets freely balling out when 
mould was opened. When any difficult) 
Was encountered of this nature a sligh! 
tap or two with a light mallet dislodged 
them and very little time was lost, due 
to this novel feature, and perfect sat- 
isfaction has been my lot ever since the 
outfit was rigged up. 

The over-all length of the loaded 
-artridge is somewhat greater’ than 
standard and will not, of course, work 
through the action of one of the ‘f- 
model Winchesters without slight alter- 
ation. And while I am well satisfied 
with my outfit, ’'d not advise any one 
to adopt this load without handing out 
the caution that one can easily get into 
trouble from a badly jammed action 
as I will mention later; but this ca! 
never properly be charged to an imper- 
fect mechanism as, remember, the gun 
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was never made to handle a greater- 
than-standard-length cartridge. I ran 
up against trouble once but ‘never 
again” as I now know how to avoid it. 
First, the slight alteration necessary to 
handle the new and longer cartridge; 
second, how a jam may be developed; 
and last, how to avoid a feature so un- 
desirable. By using a round file and 
cutting away a portion of the barrel 
beginning at lower edge of chamber and 
letting the cut extend forward nearly 
one-fourth inch to top of magazine, 
enough metal is removed to permit front 
end of the longer cartridge to rise with- 
out difficulty. All traces of the file 
work is removed with fine emery cloth 
and so little metal is removed that the 
average person would never notice it. 

Now for the trouble one may run into, 
but which can easily be avoided. If 
one has thrown lever forward and 
raised carrier and later desires to lower 
same by pushing down on the cartridge 
in carrier, as can easily be done with 
standard length ammunition, the end of 
the new bullet will strike rim of cart- 
ridge in magazine, which may, and likely 
will, try to shove back under the cart- 
ridge in carrier after which one will 
have a busy minute or so straightening 
things out. If front end of cartridge- 
stop were lengthened slightly this dif- 
ficulty would never be encountered, but 
it may be avoided entirely by never try- 
ing to push the raised carrier down, or, 
if this is to be done, trouble may be 
dodged by shoving the cartridge in mag- 
azine forward slightly with a pencil or 
similar instrument so as to prevent 
bullet of the longer-than-standard cart- 
ridge catching on rim of cartridge in 
the magazine. Barring this one feature, 
the new ammunition works as perfectly 
through the action as the standard am- 
munition, which means it is handled as 
perfectly as any mechanism will handle 
any cartridge. 

When starting in with this new bullet 
I set the Ideal powder measure at 26 
grs., working up, one grain at a time, 
until I was using a 32-gr. (bulk) charge, 
but as several of my best shells split 
at the head, some of them in body of 
shell near rims and others from the 
primer pocket out to the rims, I dis- 
carded these heavy charges and dropped 
to 30 grs. (bulk), which has become 
standard with me for this cartridge ever 
since. I might say, however, that the 
smallest fifty-yard group was made with 
the 32-gr. (bulk) load, and I have an 
idea that a still greater charge could be 
used of this powder with this heavier 
bullet if the shells would stand it. But 
I am pretty well satisfied with the 30- 
gr. bulk load, which the Du Pont people 
tried out with the following results: 

Ideal measure set at 30 grs. threw a 


| “weighed charge of 16.44 grs. and, in 


the rifle, gave an instrumental velocity 
at 53 ft. of 1,372 ft. secs., with a mean 
pressure of 24,050 lbs. A _ weighed 


| charge of 17.1 grs. gave an instrumental 


velocity of 1,482 ft. secs., with a mean 
pressure of only 21,750 Ibs. The fact of 


| the pressure being lower with the heavy 


charge is a peculiarity due to more even 


| burning of the charge and happens at 


| when 


times with a bulk powder. 

“We also fired a few shots with the 
16.44-gr. charge in the revolver, obtain- 
ing an instrumental velocity of 1,048 ft. 
sees., with a mean pressure of 15,175 
Ibs. and extreme pressure of 17,900 Ibs. 

“The pressures obtained with this 
charge are a little higher than stand- 
ard, aS we generally allow a mean of 
21,000 to 23,000 Ibs. per square inch 
loading the .38-40 high-velocity 


cartridge. In the ordinary low-velocity 
cartridge we work to a standard of 
15,000 to 17,000 Ibs. per square inch.” 

In closing, I might say that while this 
rifle of mine can hardly be classed with 
the old big bores, such as you have men- 
tioned, at the same time it, and its new 
load has so often proven so very satis- 
factory with so many kinds of ammuni- 
tion that I am almost inclined to say 
that I’d like nothing better than to be 
exiled (for an indefinite period) to a 
big-game country like Boone, for in- 
stance, found in the long ago in “Old 
Kentuck,” with this little Winchester of 
mine and its .30 (bulk) Du Pont No. 
80-197 special load. 

As for accuracy, the targets shown 
(which are some of the best made with 
this load and which were all made from 
rest with open sights, Lyman No. 31 
silver bead, and remodeled Winchester 
sporting rear) are quite convincing, it 
seems to me; that the statement made 
by the party answering the query re- 
ferred to previously in this letter, to put 
it mildly, are not to be taken too seri- 
ously. Some will say these are selected 
targets and made with a special load. 
True, some of them are, but I have seen 
plenty of targets made with best factory 
ammunition in this and the .44-cal. sizes 
that were also good enough to refute 
the statement that these cartridges, at 
ordinary ranges, at least, have “nothing 
to recommend them — neither velocity, 
nor power, nor accuracy.” Telescope 
sights and machine rest will show the 
extreme accuracy, while the velocity and 
power you can obtain from the table on 
ballistics found in the catalogs. As to 
the practical efficiency of the rifle, this 
I have tried out to my entire satisfac- 
tion on mowitch, and when I have done 
my part the little rifle has proved en- 
tirely satisfactory, at ordinary ranges, 
for this much-hunted game. Yes, I think 
had that young fellow tied to one of 
these rifles he’d have landed the gun he 
was in search of. Also, it is my opinion 
that most young fellows would do far 
better if started out with a gun of mod- 
erate power instead of stocking up with 
the most powerful arm in reach. If this 
had been pounded into me years ago I'd 
have thanked some one, yea, muchly! 





Military Revolvers and Self-Load- 
ing Pistols—Addenda. 


By P. T. Streit. 


At the time of writing the article on 
“Military Revolvers and Self-Loading 
Pistols,” published in the February 
number of Outdoor Life, I was not in 
possession of the complete data’ of the 
two new revolvers used by some of the 
United States expeditionary forces in 
the late world war. I refer to the 
model 1917 Smith & Wesson and Colt 
clip-loading revolvers using the .45-cal. 
rimless cartridge, the same cartridge 
that is used in the U. S. Ordnance auto- 
matic pistol of model 1911. 

The locking system used in the Smith 
& Wesson revolver is similar to the one 
used in their regular .38-cal. special 
model. The stock, which is made 0! 
smooth walnut, is modeled after tlie 
stock used in the S. & W. military 
model 1908 revolver, and is supplied 
with a swivel for lanyard. The revol- 
ver has double-action lock and is made 
in six-shot. 

The Colt .45 cal., model 191% is mod- 
eled after the Colt New Service revol- 
ver and has double-action lock. The 
stock is made of smooth walnut and is 
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SMITH & WESSON REVOLVER, CAL. .45, MODEL OF 1917. 


supplied with a swivel for lanyard. 
30th the Smith & Wesson and Colt re- 
volvers of model 1917 are loaded with 
clips, each clip holding three cartridges. 
Since these cartridges are of the rim- 
less type it is mecessary to provide 
some auxiliary means to serve as an 
abutment against which the ejector of 
the revolver can act. Both the Smith 
& Wesson and Colt revolvers of this 
model, aS now made, can, however, also 
be used with the .45-cal. rimless cart- 
ridge without the clips, as the chambers 
of the cylinder are shouldered to sup- 
port the forward end of cartridge case. 
The ejector will not function when un- 
clipped cartriuges are used, but must 
be extracted by the fingers or pushed 
out from forward end of cylinder with 
a small rod. The clip-loading system 
is very handy and saves time when load- 
ing in a hurry. The cartridges are fur- 
nished the troops loaded in the clips. 

Dimensions and _ ballistics of the 
Smith & Wesson double-action revolver 
of eal. 45, model of 1917: 


WElEDEs geiserds eel eclal ol ilay Wallets Bes 2 lbs. 4 oz. 
Total lengeh Cins aac i cwssescnes 10.79 
Barrel: 

WOU CHBLY Sic sk cue ceec ews §.5 

Diameter of bore (ins.)....... 445 
Rifling, number of grooves...... 6 
Grooves: 

Ware (G9OGE DP cc eccne es cenen sors 0.157 

PIGUEE CHEER ccckicccce teas ems .003 

Twist, one turn in (ins.)...... 14.659 
Landa, Width) Ciie:):: «<0 <écesdic-0% O75 


Cylinder: 
DEMME CHEE kc cede ecdiwicves 1.537 
Diameter (ins.) 
Chambers (number) 
Diameter: 


Maximunt ins.) ...6002..004. .480 

PO at | 2) ear 4795 
Front sight above axis of bore 

CIEMEN keen eecttindewwecnunacle 794 


EXTERIOR BALLISTICS. 


This revolver had been fired eight- | 


i Ceebynite 


een times in 35 seconds, using clipped 
ammunition and beginning and ending 


with the cylinder closed and chambers | 


empty. 

At twenty-five feet the 
806 feet per second. 

The drift of the bullet is to the left 
and is more than neutralized by the 

















velocity is | 


pull of the trigger when firing from the | 


right hand. The drift is 
the short range at which this weapon 
is ordinarily used. 

Dimensions and ballistics of the Colt 
double-action revolver of cal. 45, model 


negligible at | 


of 1917: 
Wi CNSR IRE a. accra w/a 'd'stad'e/a cic ow ace wa 2 Ibs. 8 oz. | 
Total length Gs... <6 cccccaes 10.8 


Barrel: 


iGWMEMO OMIM: 6 icc knew dciemaos 5.5 

Diameter of bore (ins.)...... 445 

Diameter of rifling.......... 452 
Rifling, number of grooves..... 6 
Grooves: 

WW RORE TT CRRIMION® o.'n 0c de ol 'aheo eres .156 

a aC 2) ae eg ree eee eae .0035 

Twist, one turn in (ins.)..... 16 




















COLT REVOLVER, CAL. .45, MODEL 1917 
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New Pleasures 
In Boating 


Witha Lockwood-Ash 
Row Boat Engine new 
boating pleasures are in 
store for you. 

On your vacation, 
camping, fishing, picnick- 
ing, or hunting, you can 
explore new fields. 
You can glide 
wy through the 
narrows, across 
the riffles, over the 
shallows. 

Young and old can 
enjoy this practical, 
economical sport. 


Ask for the Lock wood-Ash 
Booklet; learn about the 
30-day trial plan. 
Lockwood-Ash 
Motor Co. 
1916 Horton Ave. 
Jackson, Mich. 

































$3.50 


at Dealers } 
or Postpaid 


Gold Filled 
? $6.50 


If dealer can’t supply you don’t take sub- 
stitute. Order direct from us. Folder on 
Taylor-made Compasses on request. 


faylor Instrument Companies 

















Rochester, N. Y. 








Because it is so soft and yield- 
ing that restful and beneficia} 


SLEEP Boras 
ON AIR oun AIR MATTRESSES 


are Sanitary, VERMIN and WATERPROOF, never 


get hard or lumpy. When deflated make a light 
compact package. 

METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS 
guarantee quality, service and satisfaction. Recom 
mended by Campers, Hunters, Physicians, Autoists 
and Woodsmen as the best for outdoor purposes 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG F FREE 


MADE ONLY BY ESTABLISHED 1891 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass. 
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HE strain of war is over, and the boys 
arehome. Lakeandriverechoonce 
more with happy voices and carefree 
laughter. It will bean ‘‘outdoor’’summer. 


Nothing else will contribute more toward’ mak- 
ing this a real summer than a Koban. 


THE GREAT 
2-CYLINDER 


KOBAN 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


Attached in afew minutes to any rowboat, it gives 
you a speedy power boat, which will greatly en- 
large the radius of your cruising activities, and 
which will “run circles” around any other row- 
boat motor on the lake or river. 


The KOBAN gives you 
more power and great- 
er speed than 
any other row- 
boat motor be- 
cause it has two 
cylinders. Itdoes 
not shake the boat, 
Only by thie 
two-cylinderop- 
posed construc: 
tion can you a- 
void thecontinu- 
al vibration that 
makes riding un- 
pleasant, opens | 
seams and ruins | 
rowboats. Spe- | 
cial tilting device, | 
for shallow water 

| 

| 



















and beaching. 


Write for catalog and full 
information. Dealers and 
agents write for our profit- 
making proposition. 


KOBANMFG.CO. | 
259 South Water Street | 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. U. S. A. 
We also make an I 


nboard 

Engine for small boats and 

ng Circular 80 tells all 
uu 





















«' fx ° oy a Py o 
e Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 
a Cc other fur-bearing animals 
3 in large numbers, with the 
New, Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. It 
catches them like a fly-trap catches flies. Madein 
allsizes. Write for descriptive price list, and our 
free booklet on best bait known for attracting fish. 


J. F. Gregory, 3305 Oregon Ave., St.Leuis, Mo 








The Story As Well As The Picture 


—Is preserved by the 
autographic camera. The 
happy thought or clever 
phrase of the moment is 
written right intothefilm 
stamping the picture for- 
ever with details of the 
time and place or names 
of your companions. 
Trebles the pleasure of 
“*kodaking.”’ 

Kodaks to suit your 
taste at prices to suit 
your purse. Any size roll 
film developed for 10c— 
packs and plates correspondingly reasonable. 


HAANSTAD & McKEE 


Phone Champa 450 
404 16th Street DENVER, COLO. 

















FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 
mv /il 





Security in buying tackle comes 
from the honor of the house that 
builds it. We serve a multitude of 
anglers who insist upon ‘‘value re- 
ceived’’ for the money they spend 
and we have no comebacks. Our 
name on a rod or reel symbolizes 
the highest achievement of this 
highly developed art. Since 1867 
we have made and sold Tackle. 
This is surely a recommendation in itself. 





Catalog No. 107 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe+& Company 


112 Fulton Street New York City 
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| tests of various models of pistols 


| 5% ins. on the two 
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COLT-BROWNING .45 CAL. AUTOMATIC PISTOL. 


SUS ONVEGEN. 5 665-60 sie cinre oe 073 
Cylinder: 
emeth AAS.) occcec csi ewes 1.595 
RNIN ooo ec svares ious lavies oi 1.695 
Chambers: 
PRMD <a) oistersreere ome wins eaialers 6 
Diameter: 
MEGRIMIUI CIS.) 6. cc cece we's A795 
Minimum GS.) ...25<cc0e06s 473 
Front sight above axis of bore 
(CLES) a ene ear oe ee ea 7325 


EXTERIOR BALLISTICS. 


This revolver has been fired eighteen 
times in 12 seconds; time including in- 
sertion and ejection of clips and begin- 
ning and ending with cylinder closed 
and chambers empty. 

Firing at twenty-five yards distance 
at the standing silhouette target of a 
man, and using the revolver as a self- 
cocker (double action) loading with the 
clips, eighteen shots have been fired in 
22 seconds, making eighteen hits, start- 
ing with the cylinder closed and cham- 
bers empty. 

iring at the same figure at twenty- 
five yards, loading with the clips, and 
using the revolver in “single action,” 
i. e., cocking hammer with thumb for 
each shot, eighteen shots have been 
fired in 29 seconds, making eighteen 
hits; starting and finishing with cylin- 
der closed and chambers empty. 

At twenty-five feet the velocity 
is 780 feet per second. 

The drift of the bullet is to 
the left and is more than neutral- 
ized by the pull of tne trigger 
when firing from the right hand. 
The drift is negligible at the 
short range at which this weap- 
on is ordinarily used. 

Altho the above described Colt 
and Smith & Wesson revolvers 
were manufactured for and is- 
sued to several branches of the 
service in the U. S. forces, the 
Colt-Browning, .45-cal. automatic 
pistol still remains the official 
hand firearm for the U. S. army 
as adopted by the U. S. Ord- 
nance Department after severe 


and revolvers. The length of the 
barrel of the Colt automatic pis- 
tol is 5 ins., as compared with 
revolvers. 


J " CLIP 
The automatic pistol still holds 





USED IN LOADING 5S. 


its own very favorably in the way 
of comparison of velocity and shock- 
ing power. The automatic pistol is 
shorter and flatter, being less bulky 
to carry in a holster habitually, as 
an officer and private must do. But 
this is a matter of taste and opinion. 
Many officers and privates still prefer 
the revolver. The powder charge used 
in the regular .45-cal. auto pistol cart- 
ridge is about 5 grs. and the bullet 
weighs 230 grs. A bullet weighing 200 
gers. can also be used. The United States 
expeditionary forces armed with the 
three above mentioned models of pistol 
and revolvers, possess the very best 
hand firearms now obtainable, and have 
the advantage of using interchangeable 
ammunition, as all three guns use the 
same cartridge. This fact alone must 
be considered quite an advantage and 
obviates the necessity of carrying am- 
munition of different calibers to the 
front, also avoiding the danger of fur- 
nishing the wrong ammunition. The 
Colt-Browning U. S. Ordnance pistol of 
model 1911 is considered by many as 
the best military hand firearm now 
used in any of the armies that were 
engaged in the great world conflict. 
DIMENSIONS AND BALLISTICS. 
Weight, 2 lbs. 7 0z.; trigger pull, 6 to 
7% lbs.; total length, 8.593 ins. Barrel: 


Length, 5.025 ins.; diameter of bore, 
0.445 in. Rifling: Grooves, No. 6; 


width, 0.1522 in.; 
width, 0.072 in. 


depth, 0.003 in.; lands, 
Twist, one turn in 16 


CID 


& W. AND COLT RE- 


VOLVERS, U. S. ARMY MODEL 1917. 
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ins., left-handed. Front sight above axis 
bore, 0.5597 in. 


f 
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VELOCITY WITH STRIKING ENERGY. 


Range, Velocity, Energy, 

Yds Ft. Per Sec. Ft. Lbs. 
Eee 802 329 
7 an ee ee 788 317 
Mia casane ce ee 773 305 
(i eee ee 758 294 
LC) eee ae 744 283 
is aa Ravarerers ares 730 272 
15 ere 717 262 
1c) ee ee ee 704 253 
SMS giccarwes iceiaes 691 244 
DO ie ecWeleielee e's 678 235 
Bie oie baw 666 226 


The Famous Quick-Pull. 


Chauncey Thomas. 
PART I. 

The white bees are flying and their 
snowy comb lies heaped against the 
window pane. In the box of roaring 
iron, dully red, petrified sunlight is com- 
ing to life again after a million eons of | 
glacial burial. Winter storms and rages 
outside; here within everything is snug 
and quiet; and the time has come, the 
shooter said, to talk of many guns. 
What if the range is white? Moulded 
in their holsters, my sixguns hang upon 
the wall—and better ones are not made 
in all the world. 

But the sixgun game has several sides 
to it. MeCutchen can rattle them out 
six per second, all good man-hits at ten 
puces, and about one-third that rate is 
my speed limit. MecGivern and Hardy 
pot cloudlets for amusement with Colt 
and the exquisite “S. & W. Six,” as Mc- 
Cutehen calls it; Bitterly freezes like an 
attentive deer and punches the black 
with machine regularity; while Lee 
Knapp and I cling to the good old sin- 
gle-action Colt—and to the quick-pull. 
Also there is Ashley Haines in the far 
distance, but A. A. H. and I have never 
had the chance to smell each other’s 
powder smoke. We will some day—may- 
be so? 

Not long since I went out to the 
“Pit” with my S. & W. Six, that fatal 
stopwatch and some company to time 
me. Quick pull from holster and also 
from pockets was the game this time. 
I slunk home by the alley route, and 
sought comfort of Lee Knapp. 

“Ugh?” he grunted a question at me. 
You don’t know Lee, but I do; one of 
the kindest, squarest, most intelligent 
and, withal, gruffest men I have the 
honor to know. Lee went on filing, 
Waiting for my pipe to draw like one 
of his trigger pulls, and didn’t give a} 
whoop—to be polite—whether I an-| 
swered or not. 
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Why Not Reload 


Your Rifle or 


Revolver 
Ammunition 


Write us for full details 
regarding any particular 
calibre 


Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 














| 

“Lee,” I groaned, “today I went out | 
to the Pit with that infernal stopwatch. | 
Ten yards away was an old milk can— | 
the kind and size they use on railroad | 
ins, big as a man’s body from the | 
crotch up. I pulled a pair of .38s, Fourth- | 
of-Julied away at it like the Marne, and | 
never hit it once. Time, 5 secs.” Lee | 
showed signs of life, but went on filing. 
He didn’t even growl. “Then I tried | 
pulling from the holster, thus: ‘Are-you- 
ready-fire’-—and I averaged 14% secs. per 
Shot, and missed that can more times 
than I hit it. At ten yards, too. I tried 
Jerking from the holster and just ex- 
ploding the gun with the sky as the tar- 


tr 
t 


get. and could not do it once in less | 
than 1 see. If I wanted to hit anything | 


as large as a man at ten paces, with my 


r 


seconds. Lee, I’m no ‘bad man,’ and | 














To meet the requirements of discri 
leather. Strictly hand-made. Iam o 


cover, forming a case 


gin in the holster, it took about two} 








The HARDY TAILOR HAND-MADE. GUNCASE 


minating sportsmen. Manufactured from real California skirting 
ffering a case that is the ee my : sue experience as an 

ert leather worker, combined with my 17 years career as a professional 8 ooter. 
sbealeten, is made of A-1 trunk board covered with Irish linen. This is hermetically sealed to the leather 
strong enough to resist the weight of a 200-pound man without crushing. 


PRICES, $25.00 TO $100.00 


A. H. HARDY, Box 1384, DENVER, COLORADO 
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BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
The ROCHE 


Electric Hygienic Machine 
Don’t Be a Dead One at Fifty 
SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY HOME@ 


It increases blood 
elreulation, strength- 
ens and soothes the 
nerves. Brings sleep 
to the sleepless. 

The Vigorous Man or 
Woman ts Leader of All 

You cannot realize the bene- 
fite derived from this machine 
except you try it. One treat- 
ment will convince you of its 
extraordinary qualities. Ifyou 
are asufferer of paralysis, loco- 
motor ataxia, vertigo, apo- 
plexy, headaches, neuralgia. 
nervousness, general wesk- 
ness, neuritis, rheumatism, 
gout, lumbago or hardening 
arteries, be sure to investigate 












this machine. Takes the place 
of exercise. Give you> mus- 
cles firm elasticity; be neither 
fat nor thin. 
NORMALIZE 
YOUR WEIGHT 
Do you realize what & 
this machine means to 
one wanting in vital 
strength, or suffering “ 
from a goltre, ner- 
vous debility, In- 
somnia, prostate 
gland trouble and 


ted a 


and P 
Prof. J. B. Roche 


varicose veins? 
Remember this Ma- 
chine is not a vibrator or 


AQT TTA Fee's 
a high frequency or a 


galvanic nuisance; but a genuine health helping, life prolong- 
ing apparatus. No wires toconnect. All you have to do is to 
throw on the switch. Be sure to write for FREE BOOK. It is 
for men and women who want to become healthy, vigorous 











and efficient. This means you! Address 
Roche Electric Machine Co., ©O.L. Grand Rapids, Mich. 















Al.foss Pork Rind Minnows: 
A ay ne 
i. Bs ay Wiggler $122 


tle Egypt Wiggler 75%”, 
kidder 75° Pork Rind trips 35¢jar. 
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Mfg. By 
Al. Foss 3/ 1112-1736 Glumbus Rd. Gevelan 
ran Get Ahead of the Game 
—= Our Never-Fail Angler 


will enable you to catch more 
fish thanever. Try one, they 
* gre of the greatest value to 

as. fishermen. We are the origi- 
nators of MAGNO PREPAREDBAIT, a scientific compound 
which has proven its worth. Ever ready for use, beats them 
all, it's so convenient. Price 50c a box. Send for our circulars 

of trap-nets, hooks, etc 













FISHERMAN’S SUPPLY CO., 792 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 











It Hooks ‘em Every Time! 


Hook releases when fish strikes and sudden stop at end of 
slot sets hook firmly into jaw. Darts and dives like a real 
Pm fish, Catches more than any other spoon or 
wooden 
minnow. 
Great for 
allgame 
= fish—Black 
Bass,Trout, Musky, Pike, Salmon, Cod, 
Tarpon, etc. Sixsizes. Ask your dea aes kis 
i ; sent on receipt of price. 

Knowles Automatic Striker ccnsenrced. Catalonue. 

ngth: 156" 216" 934" 34" 4 5% 

Priceeach 35c 35c 55c 75c 96c $1 25 















Finishes: SILVER ~—SILVER AND COPPER— BRASS 
S. E. KNOWLES, 75 Sherwood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 











Read This 


Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped Gut, 
or on Eyed Hooks, Size 12—35c; Size 10— 
40c; Size 8—45c, Dozen 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. 
Size 12—50c; Size 10—60c; Size 8—70c, 
Dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 
Lines, Etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS, Omagh, Ireland 























I can’t even get a job in the movies.” 

Lee glared at me over his glasses. He 
gently laid down his file, rearranged his 
cold cigar as carefully as a widow does 
her hair, and made oration: 

“You’re the first man who has come 
in here and told the truth about quick- 
pull shooting in five vears.” 

I felt better. Then Lee dug down into 
his trunk and got out some records, 
which are reproduced herein. It will be 
noticed that not one shot in these rec- 
ords is in less than 1 sec., and some go 
to 2 secs.; also that the hits are un- 
certain; some are bulls and just about 
as many are total misses of the whole 
target. Such a thing as a group is not 
there. Neither could I get one. 
still better. If Colorado had not sud- 
denly gone bone-dry, both of us would 
have felt very much better. But as it 
was, we talked about this thing we hear 
so much of—the man who just flips 
them from his hip and knocks the five 
of hearts into a paper sieve, and all 
that; and so quickly does he do it that 
the eye cannot follow his hand; the 
whole affair is just a half-circular blur 


| with a big smoke and a funeral at the 











end of it. 

Now, Lee Knapp has the reputation 
of being the fastest man on the draw 
in Denver—and that means practically 
the whole West, if indeed not the whole 
world. Denver, I believe, is credited 
with having the best pistol shots in the 
world; and for a city of its size, only a 
quarter of a million, holds more world’s 
records with all kinds of firearms than 
any other collection of the same number 
of people in the world. So Lee’s gun 
does not arrive on the firing line by 
freight, by any means. I am not ex- 
actly slow myself, but I gladly concede 
the race to Lee, and put him first, the 
quickest man from the hip in the Rock- 


ies. Hits, I mean, not just noises, re- 
member. Tuttle, too, is fast, and so is 
Bitterly. It is a game few practice, 


however, as it costs about $12.00 a min- 
ute when firing, and none of us have 
the first name of “John.” It cost 
McCutchen over 50,000 cartridges to 
learn how to make his five hits on a 
man at ten paces in 4-5 of one second 
with his “S. & W. Six,” full loads—but 
that is anotner story. 

Mr. Finch I do not know. 

Now here are five fairly fast revolver 
men, in a city that has the reputation 
of having the most expert revolver 
shots in the world, probably the five 
fastest men in that city—Denver— and 
none of us can pull and be sure of hit- 
ting a man at from five to ten paces in 
one second, from either holster or 
pocket; and if we want to be sure, then 
two seconds is about the time necessary 
to get our man. That seems like slow 
work—but try it. 

This thing of playing with an empty 
gun in a room and delivering a bullet 
on a chosen spot at the range are two 
slightly different things. Incidentally, 
I have noticed that the men who play 
most, with a gun, do the double-roll, 
are always snapping it at this or that, 
snap the cylinder open or shut—that by 
the way is a crime Ho gun expert ever 
commits—in short, the more a man 
plays with an empty gun the less liable 
is he to prove a good quick shot with a 
loaded one. Just the same as those 
more-or-less wild and woolly men who 
sail under pet nick-names such as 


“Savage Sammie,” “Terrible Tommie,” 
“Suffering Ikie” and “Ferocious Frank,” 
are not the real thing when it comes to 
a show-down, like plain common Jim 
| Jones or John Smith. 


The real fron- 


I felt . 


tiersmen of the Old West seldom nursed 
pet names, while “Tiger Bills” were 
common as prairie dogs and just about 
as dangerous and useful. “Buffalo Bill” 
was an exception, and purely for adver- 
tising purposes on the stage and in the 
circus business; “Wild Bill” Hickox 
never accepted that term, and preferred 
to be plain “Mr. Hickox,” as he was a 
quite gentlemanly man and despised 
cheap fire-works. He was not in the 
“Tiger” class, thank you; nor were any 
of the other real scouts of the frontier. 
Jim Bridger, Fremont, Kit Carson, Dan- 
iel Boone, Jim Baker, Jack Sumner and 
a score of others are examples of the 
real thing. 

So it seems to be in this gun game. 
The fancy empty-gun man practically 


never makes good with the loaded 
weapon. I have never seen McCutchen, 
Hardy, Bitterly, Peterson, Younkman, 


my brothers, Lee Knapp, or the other 
real shots twirl a gun, nor juggle one 
in any way. To them “a gun is always 
loaded,” and they would just as soon 
toss a fine watch around as they would 
their revolvers. As for the brainless 
fool who shoots near another man just 
to shoot his “skill’—that is, to air his 
vanity—he is beneath contempt, and 
should be barred from the range. 

Now put on your belt, arrange your 
gun to best advantage, then swing out 
the cylinder to make sure it is empty, 
and try this quick draw. It seems as 
if one does it in a fraction of a second— 
but the stop watch tells a different tale. 
Tuttle pulls from across his stomach; 
that is, he wears his gun on the left, 
right under the left watch pocket, with 
the handle pointing forward. That is 
the fastest way for him. Lee Knapp 
draws from the right hip, with the 
handle pointing forward. I slip mine 
from the right hip also, but with the 
handle pointing backward. Each man 
seems to have about the same actual 
time and about the same amount of 
actual hits, so I doubt very much if 
any one way is quicker than another; 
it all seems to depend on the man above 
the gun, and also probably on how he 
is built. Tuttle is short and heavy, 
Lee is tall and loose-jointed, while I 
am tall and also somewhat heavy. Bit- 
terly seems to prefer to pull as Tuttle 
does, across the body from the left- 
hand watch pocket, and he is tall and 
slender. McCutchen says that from the 
right-hand overcoat pocket is the quick- 
est way for him, and McCutchen is also 
tall and somewhat more slender than | 
am. “Billy-the-Kid” pulled a .41 double 
action Colt—old style, of course—just 
as Tuttle does. “Wild Bill’ drew his 
gun as I do; while “Texas Charlie’— 
one of the fastest gun men ever killed 
in the Rockies by a Vigilance Commit- 
tee, carried his two revolvers—S. A. 
Colt, 4%4-inch barrels, ivory handles, no 
triggers—with the handles pointing back- 
ward, but with both guns up in front 
on a tight belt and right under each 
watch pocket. So there seems to be n0 
best way to carry or to pull a revolver. 
It all depends on how a man is dressed, 
or whether he is on foot or horseback, 
or whether the gun is in sight or con- 
cealed, and also on the size, length and 
kind of a gun. And with all that it also 
depends on what the man himself finds 
the most convenient way, just for him. 
Shooting the Springfield rifle has been 
reduced by all experts down to a single 
method, too well known to be gone into 
here, of course—but not so with the 
quick pulling of a revolver. 

At short range all of us find the 
double-action revolvers faster than the 
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od old reliable single- 

tions. I still believe, 

»wever, that the very 

stest way to shoot is 

carry a single-action 
Colt with no trigger, a 
very light hammer 
cocking, short. barrel, 
the handle _ pointing 
backward, and the gun 
carried in one of three 
positions—on the right 
eg, under the _ right- 
hand vest pocket, or 
low on the right hip. 
But it takes an expert 
to do that, and.-I am 
not an expert compared 
to what is perhaps pos- 
sible with either a 
double or a single ac- 
tion revolver. I think 
I am justified in saying 
this, and perhaps with 
a word of authority and 
without false modesty, 
as I believe Lee Knapp 
and I are considered to 
be the two best with the 
S. A. Colt in this part 
of the woods. And both 
Lee and I can use the 
double-action .38 side- 
swing revolvers quicker 
at short range than we 
can the single-actions, 
either the .45 Colt or 
the old model single- 
action .44 S. & W. Rus- 
sian. The heavier a gun 
is, or the larger it is, of 
course makes for slow- | 
ness; also if a gun is so 
small and light that one 
cannot get hold of it 
readily, or point it eas- 
ily with the hand, re- 
gardless of the eye-aim- 
ing. The .38 Special | 
guns with the _ six-inch | 
barrels, square _ butts, | 
seem to be just about | 
right for the quick) 
draw; and the square 
butt helps the hand ma- 


No. 1144—Cork grip, nickeled 
reel seat with finger trigger, 
file-proof metal guides, agate 
tip-top. 5 foot only. Price, 
$4.00. 


No. 242—Solid cork grip and 
forward grip, nickeled reel 
seat with finger trigger, 
agate first guide and tip-top, 
German silver ferrule. 412 
and 5 foot, Price, $5.00. 514 
foot, Price, $6.00. 











No. 4—Solid cork grip and 
forward grip, nickeled reel 
seat with trigger and Lock- 
ing Reel Band, full agate 
guides, German silver ferrule. 
4% and 5 ft., Price, $7.00. 
5% ft., Price, $8.00. 


ae Sepa 


No.6—Jim Heddon’s Favorite. 
Solid satin cork grip and for- 
ward grip, nickeled reel seat 
with locking reel band, full 
agate guides, German silver 
ferrule. Put up on cedar 
form. 414 and 5 ft., Price, 
$10.00. 5% ft, Price, 
$11.00. 










short, sturdy, fighting butt absorbs all heavy strains. The following 
rods are all of the famous Jim Heddon one-piece demountable 
type, consisting of butt and one tip-joint. They are built of solid 
Heddon-made split bamboo, silk wourd, well varnished. A 
partitioned cloth bag comes with each rod. 








HE long springy tip of Hed- 
don pattern rods gives won- 
derful casting power. The 








Heddon 
Rods Do 
Not Break 


TUDY the curved 

tips illustrated 

here. Notice the natur- 
al unbroken curve of the 
upper tip — Heddon type. 
The only ferrule is way 
down where it puts no strain 
on the wood. The other tip 
shows ordinary construction 
with ferrule coming right in the 
middle of curve, throwing heavy 
breaking strain on the wood. Hed- 
don rods rarely break at the ferrule. 







No. 10—Similar to No. 6 but with solid 
German silver mountings, six coats 
finest varnish. Put up in water- 
proof leatherette case. 4% and 
5ft., Price, $12.50. 512 ft, 
Price, $13.50. 










No. 15, Premier—Similar to 
No. 10. Finest possible selec- 
tion of split bamboo. 4% 
and 5 ft., Price, $15.00, 
5% ft., Price, $16.00. 










No. 9, “Musky’’—Regular 
Heddon pattern except 
butt grip is 24% inches 
longer to give greater 
leverage. Agate yuides, 
six coats varnish, leath- 
erette case. 5ft., Price, 
$14.00, 514 ft., Price, 
$15.00. 
















No. 25, Expert—The 

finest rod wecan make- 
The best of everything 
goes into thisrod. Ger- 
man silver mountings, 
—_ guides, seven coats 
of varnish. Three wts. 


light, medium and | 












Florida bass. Extra tip 


with each rodjand spe- ’ 
cial Bakelite case. 4%, Heddon 8 


Seabee 6 ft. Price, qf Baby Crab XK 
| In a Killing New Finish 


‘THE Baby Crab Wiggler, first put out in 1915, has won 

H dd 5 to immense popularity. For 1919 we offer this well 
eCaqaon $ J tried fish getter in a brand new color combination — the 
Red Scale Finish. Careful experiments have shown the 
















Deep-O-Diver new finish to be wonderfully effective in many waters. 


No. 1909H 


terially in guiding the 
barrel toward the target 
over the older model 


round butt guns. I| 


found, for instance, that 
I could get fairly satis- 
factory results in accur- 


THE BAIT THAT FILLS A LONG-FELT WANT 


HERE'S a bait that will reach right down after the bass when 

storms or bad weather have driven them into the deep holes. 
It does not float but dives deeply with a swimming, wiggling motion 
that throws every bass within range into an immediate savage attack. 
The one double hook, while snag-proof, is hung so as to be a deadly 
killer. The long, wriggly Rubber Pork Rind strip brings the strike 
in the right place every time. The rapid currents of streams or the 
deepest lake water are all alike to Deep-O-Diver. It gets the fish. 


You will w i i 
ill want to add this to your collection. $1 00 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, 
Box 123. Dowagiac, Mich. 


Please send ine your latest descriptive circulars 
of Dowagiac rods, minnows and fishing tackle. 


acy out of the little S. 
& W. “‘ladies’ ”’ 
22 revolver with the 
quare butt, while I 
cannot shoot the round 
butt nearly as_ well. 


That nip of the square James Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. 


You need one in your kit. No. 7009D — Natural Scale Finish. No. 
model 7009E — White Body, Greenish Black Spots. No. 7009F— 00 
Yellow Body, Black Head. No. 7009H — Red Scale Finish. 1 Pg 


Ask your dealer to show you the full line 
of Heddon’s Dowagiac Rods and Baits. 





sutt in the lower fleshy Add 10 per cent to above prices to cover war tax. 


















KENNEBEC CANOES 


The “tumble home” of the Kennebec makes thie! 
‘anoe absolutely safe for man, woman and child. 
Our 1919 catalog sent free for asking—tells why. 


Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co. 81 R. R. Square, 
= Woeterville 
_ : Maine. 


BEAR, LIONANDCATTRAILING || 
With Hounds, My Specialty || 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 
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We Are Prepared To 
Make Up 


MINK 


Tanning, Dressing and 
Manufacturing, into Furs 
at $2 a skin on Scarfs or Muffs of over four skins. 





Twelve-Skin Throws and Twelve-Skin Capes are 
most in Style. 


W. W. WEAVER 


Custom Tanner and Dresser of Furs 
READING, MICHIGAN 
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| REEL 


For Fly Fishermen 
{ $5.50 | 


In 2 Sizes - 


| $6.60 | 


/ Supreme strength is combined with extreme 
/ lightness in this reel of special aluminum al- 
loy. The Rainbow is not to be excelled in 
simplicity of operation, in design, construc- 
tion of service, even by the high-priced im- 
ported kind. Note the illustrations. 


Presto! It’s Apart! 


In two seconds you can take any Rainbow 
Reel apart. So compact that it fits the hand. 
Y Beautifully balanced. Handsomely finished— 
/ dull black or sand-blast. 

y This fly reel should be in the outfit of every 
/ angler who wants all the joys of fishing to 
be his. 

No.627—Only 27¢" in diameter and 34" wide, $5.50 
No.631—Only 314" in diameter and 1" wide, $6.60 

(War Tax Included) 


Read This Booklet 


We have for you an interesting, illustrated 
booklet about reels, landing nets, fly and 
bait casting, ete. ‘‘Ike’’ Walton would have 
loved it. You’ll enjoy it. Write for it today. 





War Tax Included 
















“‘TAKAPART” Reel 
For Bait Casting $6.60 


War Tax Included. 

This swift and silent reel is the 
favorite of thousands of our expert 
anglers. More Field and Stream 
Contest Prizes have been won 
with Meisselbach Reels than any 
other make. 

The ‘‘Tripart’’ Reel for $5.50, War 
Tax included, is the little brother 
of the famous ‘‘Takapart.”’ 















Write for Booklet. 


A. F. MEISSELBACH MFG. CO. 


22 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. 
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The Best in Colorado 
AT CASSELL’S 


On the Colorado and Southern Railway, 


anglers, is within walking distance. 





Address for further particulars, 


TROUT FISHING 


in Platte 
Canon, 64 miles from Denver. 8000 feet elevation 


HANDSOME, NEW, MODERN HOTEL 


In the heart of the Rockies. Fishing in lake or stream 
Complete garage equipment. Long distance telephone. 


RATES ON APPLICATION 


4 Game abounds in the neighborhood and the hunter has 
4) good use for his gun, Trout fishing in Platte River is 
j at its best here, and every streamlet that joins issue 
with the larger offers rare opportunities for Sport 
Geneva Creek, with its national reputation among 


7” Mrs. D.N. Cassell, Cassell, P. 0. Colo. 
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|part of the hand is a great help; and 
as in violin or piano playing, half 
(revolver and pistol shooting is in train- 
jing the hand to act instinctively. 

As for the quick draw just mentioned 

with the .45 S. A. Colt, I was taught the 
trick, now practically a lost art, when a 
i|boy and in the Old Frontier Days of 
the Rockies. I have always remem- 
|bered it, and know today how it must 
‘be done to get the fastest speed, but 
I cannot do it well today myself, nor 
could I ever do it as it can be done, for 
it takes as much practice as to master 
a violin, or any other difficult instru 
ment. Speed and sureness with a six- 
shooter is about like the same two 
|things with a typewriter. Slow, very 
|/Slow and awkward at first, but in time, 
|if one sticks to accuracy first, speed 
|second, then the speed comes as by in 
| stinct—reflex action, of course—just as 
|/I am right now tapping these keys with 
hardly a thought to them, but with my 
;attention centered on what I am writ 
ing, not on the hand-and-finger move 
ments that produce it on paper. 

But even the practice of this quick 
draw with a S. A. Colt is a dangerous 
thing, and I have not the least intention 
of telling about it, for it is one of many 
things that should never see the light 
of public print. So we will calmly pass 
it over right here once and for all. 

Now let us take a glance at the actual 
records turned over to me by Lee 
Knapp. First imagine a Standard Amer- 
ican target with its regulation S8-inch 
black bullseye and all its outer rings. 

|The one we all shoot at with a revolver 
jat 50 yards, and at 200 yards with a 
rifle. Only one man, so far as I have 
ever been able to find out, has staid 
lin that 8-inch black bullseye at 50 
yards for 50 shots with any kind of a 
one-hand gun, pistol or revolver, and 
that is C. M. McCutchen. He put 50 
shots straight into the black 8-inch bull, 
not at 50 vards but at 50 meters, and 
broke a world’s record by so doing. 
Now 50 meters equals roughly about 54 
yards, so judge for yourself. No other 
man in the world has ever yet equalled 
|that feat in any official match. 
| But it is more or less a curious thing 
that probably all official world records 
|in shooting have now and then been 
|broken in private practice, with rifle, 
|revolver and shotgun. 3ut we must 
ltie to something definite, like a sur- 
|veyor, of course, so one cannot recog- 
| nize any score but the official ones. 
|Private scores and private witnesses 
|may or may not be all right. Observe 
ithe acres of sworn testimony concerning 
|eorn and cancer cures, ghosts, sea ser- 
ipents and sundry other more or less 
| questionable affairs if you would learn 
the value of witnesses. Nothing much 
|counts in all such things except the acts 
| themselves which can be reproduced at 
iany reasonable time on legitimate de- 
|mand. Nor do bets carry any weight 
in this shooting game, as some of the 
|best shots calmly scorn not only all 
bets, but all bettors. Like chess, scien- 
tific shooting should be a gentleman’s 
game, free from all taint of mercenary 
|gain. Often a money forfeit is the only 
i\thing that will silence a boaster or 4 
|bluffer; but it is only to act as a penal- 
ty for false claims, and the winner must 
get no gain from it financially, the 
money must go to a third and disin- 
|terested party; like the Red Cross for 
example. 

Like I have a standing reward, for 
jinstance, of $10 gold piece to the man 
|who will in my presense put ten con- 
;secutive shots thru a two inch hole at 
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) yards, any gun, any load and sights, 
other conditions whatever except 
that those ten cartridges put their bul- 

ts thru a two-inch hole in an iron 

ite at 200 yards. It can be done, of 

uurse, and has been done, but I have 
never seen it done, and would give a $10 
cold piece to see it. Just as one pays 
$10 for an evening at grand opera. I 
crew weary of hearing of these wonder- 

| shots that no one but the shooter and 
his more or less mysterious friends ever 
saw, so if some one wants that $10 gold 
piece just bring the gun to Denver and 
put ten shots out of ten cartridges thru 

two-inch hole in an iron plate at 200 
yards, and it is yours. A two-inch group 
somewheres in the target will not do, 
the ten shots must go through that two- 
inch hole in the iron plate, remember. 

I have every faith in the report and 
in the published target (see Outdoor 
Life about seven years ago) that showed 
five shots at 200 yards from a .80-cali- 
ber rifle, all five of which would have 
gone thru a hole the size of a dime, 
and each one of which would have 
clipped the edge of a one-fourth-inch 
circle—and at 200 yards at that. Made 
at the Walnut Hill range, by the way. 
It was a group, of course, and not shot 
at a certain spot the size of a dime. So 
it ean be done, that two-inch hole busi- 
ness—only I'll give a $10 gold piece to 
see it done. 

(To be concluded in next number.) 





War Bullets. 


Editor Outdoor Life :—I have followed 
the Camp McArthur bullet quite a little 
distance, some 120 days travel, and at 
this late date am going to label it a 
myth. 

If “Ye Editor” will look at a certain 
black panel that hangs in his office in 
Denver, with certain loaded shells and 
alongside empties with bullet above, he 
will find one labeled, “French, Smm. 
Label,” that will promptly knock the 
breath out of any Camp McArthur myth 
that comes waddling along the trails 
that lead to the abode of Outdoor Life. 

I will not try to say when the French 
adopted their boat-shaped bullet, called 








“Balle D,” but they were experimenting 
with it in 1906, and I have some ecart- 
ridges made in February, 1915 (French 
make) that are loaded with an entirely 
different shaped bullet. 

In 1916 you published an article on 
bullets and gave two free-hand drawings 
of the French and Swiss bullets respec- 
tively, and they were altogether too free 
‘or they did not give a good conception 
of their true shapes. With this article 

will give exact drawings of these two 





ullets; also drawings of two others that 
I “turned up” on a bench lathe, along 
ith several thousands of others, pod 
f bronze, away back in 1913, most of | 
hich repose in the sandhills of Central | 
Vvoming. 
The French bullet is notoriously in- | 
eceurate, in fact I can not say that | 
ave ever heard of a bullet (and | 
now that I have never seen a bullet) | 
hat could give such a splendid exhibi- | 
ion of inaccuracy as the French “Balle 
.” for it is simply impossible to keep 
n of them on a six-foot square target 
t 500 yards, fired from a machine rest. 
‘ow, this does not mean to shoot ten 
ecassionally, but from 200 to 600 per 
ay, and whether hand-loaded or ma- | 
hine-loaded did not seem to affect their | 
iaeccuracy one little bit. 
All of these bullets that I saw used | 
y the U. M. C. or Winchester com- 
anies were made in a hydraulic press | 
















Heat It With 


r 


7h OF 


through all this rigmarole?” 


— a 


—ALL heat—a HOT flame that “stays put.” 
why the “Yanks” used Theroz in France; Theroz stays solid while burning; no 
danger if spilled; plenty of hot water for dish-washing, shaving, etc. 


Theroz Mess Kit. 


designed for outdoors; 


two people. 

Theroz Blue Flame Stove has cooking ca- 
pacity for a whole family and can be used in- -/ 
doors and outdoors; has two burners, yet is 
as easily portable as a small suit case and can\ 
be readily filled with dishes, provisions, sup- ~ 
plies—serving as a carryall. 

You will find Theroz Fuel and Appliances 
at drug, hardware, sporting goods and depart- 
ment stores, but if your dealer does not have 
them, we willsend them direct. Write 
for free booklet and price list. 


Basic Products Corporation 
Woolworth Bldg. New York 


"-On That F, ishing Trip 


‘i T’S a heart-breaker getting a camp fire going. You can’t 
i] find paper, sticks around the tent are soaking wet, you 
keep pourin’ on oil *til the smoke nearly chokes you 
and blinds your eyes, the coffee gets cold while you're 
cooking the fish—more sticks, more kerosene 
fellows, wouldn’t you rather turn in hungry than go 


Take Theroz Fuel along; apply a match to Theroz and 


instantly you have intense heat—no smoke, no soot, no odor 
Theroz gives 20% 


light, compact, strong; has ten individual units which 
nest perfectly. Collapsible. Two Theroz Fuel cubes will heat and cook food for 


i ee 



















“Say, 


You don’t have to now. 


more heat—that’s 














65c each 





of hook. 
means 8 fish 


Red, White or Yellow Fly 


THE SENSATION OF 1917-1918 


It Gets the Fish—bass, pickerel or musky—in thick lilies 
or rushes, stumps or snags, or in open water. y 
the fish are. That's the way to get large catches. It’s all 
the same to the Shannon. Then note how close the blades run to point 
No fish can hit these blades without being hooked 
That's why so many big catches are made with the Shan- 
non. Ask any one who uses it, or better, try it yourself 


Shannon Twin Spinner (like cut) ___- ___--- 65c 
Shannon Porker (for pork rind) -_--- ‘jaan 50c 
Send stamp for catalog of Baits, Flies, 

Lines, Leaders, 


W. J. JAMISON CO., °°: 


Fish where 


A strike 


Order now 


Weedless Hooks, etc. 


736 So. California Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“KINGFISHER” 5c: Silk Fishing Lines 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 





The only silk line well enough known to 
be called for by it’s trade-mark name. 


When you purchase KINGFISHER’ 
lines, you feel you have as good 
as can be made, because KING- 
FISHER’ lines have been famous for 
37 years. More prize winning fish 
have been caught with “KING- 
FISHER’ lines than any other, bar 
none, and the makers back up these lines every inch of the way. 


We makea line for every kind of fishing where silk lines can be used. 
Let us know what you fish for and we will send samples to select from. 


E. J. MARTIN’S SONS 


Makers of ‘‘KINGFISHER’’ Lines 
No. 3 Kingfisher Street ROCKVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
























=——— ESTABLISHED == 1899 








THE 
Genuine 





Hildebrandt Spinners and Flies 


Made Only By 
THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 


LOGANSPORT, INDIANA PORTLAND, OREGON 
SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS 











KING’S PATENT FRONT SIGHTS 


There is one adapted to every rifle and for every use. 





Spark Point Gold Bead; Price $1.50 Protected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 


A protected Gold Bead having a STEEL A new Ivory Bead with a braced blade Ideal Gold Bead, Price $1.50 

CENTER—veryhardmaterialandhaving 8" matted guard in frontof the bead. 4 Gold Bead circular in form of very 
a high polish. Can be seen clearly in Twice the length and twice the hard material and having a STEEL. 
the dark timber or earlier in the morn- strength of ordinary beads CENTER. Especially designed and de- 
ing or later at night than any other sirable for carrying in scabbard. Will 


sight ever made not catch on ANYTHING, 


Send for Catalogue ‘“‘O’’ showing over 100 front and rear 
sights, and copy of ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,’’ FREE. 


D.W. KING, 2275 Hudson St.. DENVER, COLO., U.S.A. 

















is positively the 

R greatest fish getter 

ever used on a fly 

rod. Handles easily on any ordinary fiy rod. Has the slow wiggling zig zag 

movement of acrippled minnow. Great for large and small mouth bass, 

large trout, pike, and pickerel. Exquisitely finished in Silver Shiner, Red 

Side Minnow, Yellow Perch, Red Head, etc, Two sizes, 1% and 2% in. Can 
be used on bait casting rod by adding smal! sinker. 

Price Each 6Oc. Four In Vest Pocket Box $2.00. 


Send stamp for catalog of Baits. Flies, Lines, Hooks, etc. 


W. J. Jamison Co., Dept. D, 736 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Upper: French bullet (Balle D), 189 
grs., 8 mm. (.3149); 2,400 f. s. muzzle ve- 
locity; ogive, 10 =calibers; coppe: 
93%; tin, 5%; antimony, 2%. Lowe: 
Swiss bullet, 180 egrs.; 7.65 mm. (.30 
cal.); ogive, 7 calibers; cupro  nicke! 
mantle; lead core. 


Upper: Bill’s boat-shaped bullet. 147 
grs.; .30 cal.; bronze; ogive, 10 cal.; 2,970 
f.s.m.v. Lower: Bill’s boat-tailed bul- 
let; 146 ers.; .30 cal.; bronze; ogive, 10 
eal.; 2,940 f. s. m. Vv. 

Winchester 170-gr. .30-30 bullet, full 
patch; cut full size. 





BRONZE BULLETS. 


Upper drawing: Weight, 146 egrs.; 
charge, 50.1 grs.; No. .22 military; veloc- 
ity, 2,920 f. s.; mean radius at 500 yds., 
in.; breech pressure, 45,921 lbs. per su. 
36 in.; very inaccurate. Diameter, .308 
in; hand loaded. 

Lower drawing: Weight, 146 ers.; 
charge, 50.1 grs.; No. .22 military; veloc- 
ity, 2,992.3 mean of 50 shots; mean radi- 
us at 500 yds., 11 inches; diameter, .311 
in.; breech pressure, 52,479 lbs. 


and this left a fin around the center of 
the bullet. This fin was afterwards 
turned off and a cannelure turned in its 
place into which the end of the shell 
was crimped. These bullets were all 
bought from outside firms, and at one 
time some firm submitted a lot for test 
that had been turned on a lathe or auto 
matic screw machine, and these gave 
far better results on test for accuracy 
than any that had been shot before. 
The Western Cartridge Company used 
a turned bullet in all that I ever saw 
of that make, and there were several! 
|million in one lot that I saw samples 
taken from. The turned bullets as mad 
|in automatic machines were by far th: 
| the most accurate of any, but even thes 
could not be kept on a 6x6 paper. 

In his article of September, 1918, Mr 
Askins says: “The cannelure is too fa! 
|forward to have had the muzzle of thé 
| shell crimped into it, for the neck of th 
| shell is only a quarter of an inch long 
|The French do crimp their shell int 
| that cannelure and the neck is .3437- 
jin., or 11-82 in. long.’ Look at you 
sample, J. A. M. This bullet is 8mm 
.32 approximately, or to be exact, .314! 
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weight, 190-2 grs. made of 
illoy, copper 93 per cent, tin 5 per 
. antimony 2 per cent, and if the 
ter is not wrong in his memory box, 





tl Hun sent up one ungodly howl 
shout the poisonous, explosive bullet 


hat the French were using. The veloc- 
itv was only 2,400 ft. secs., but its bal- 
listie efficiency was of the best and its 
killing power unsurpassed. 

| will send to Outdoor Life one of 
three French bullets from the battle- 
fields of Flanders. These were given 
to me by a boy from New Haven, Conn., 
who said: 
know you will appreciate them, while 
others will say ‘thanks’ and forget all 
about them.” There will also be one 





“You can have them, as I} 


that was shot from an 8mm. Lebel rifle | 


at the U. M. C. shooting park, and the 
remains of one that hit a chronograph 
plate square. 


If you can get Mr. Askins to send his | 
bullet to Uutdoor Life and there make | 


a comparison with the ones there I think | 


that he will find that they are of the 
same species. 
As to the 


two specials 


mentioned, | 


they are in a class by themselves, as | 


the drawings will show. 
gave the higher velocities when loaded 
in the U. S. ’06 shell, with the standard 
‘06 loading for 2,680 ft. sees. 


The first one | 


2,700 ft. | 


secs.) with the standard 150-gr. bullet, | 
and it also gave very good results as to | 


accuracy and ballistics, which I still ac- 


count for as the results of the long |} 
ogive. The second bullet gave some- 
what lower velocities with the same 


loadings, but its accuracy was nil, so we | 


will let it pass. BILL. 


Iowa. 





Complaint Against a Gunmaker. 


Editor Outdoor Life: 
advice is given you regarding action 
necessary to recover a rifle sent Fred 
Adolph, gunmaker, Genoa, N. Y., three 
years ago: 





1—On March 8, 1916, I sent an ’06 
Springfield (Rock Island Arsenal No. 
177399) to Fred Adolph to be fitted 


with sporting stock, Lyman rear sight 
No. 48, ete., ete. I also sent him on the 
same date a postoffice money order for 
$48.50 to cover same, as requested by 
Mr. Adolph. 

2—Numerous letters have’ brought 
evasive replies, or none at all, so am 
asking your advice, thinking that pos- 
sibly you might know something about 
him or his whereabouts that I do not 
know, and further, it might save my 
turning the whole matter over to a law 
tirm, for them to eat up my rifle money 
and more money, but I am willing to go 
a limited amount, providing something 


The following | 





may be gained, for I am ready to fight | 


such a procrastinator as Adolph. 
Vash. S. P. MEAD, 
Lieut. U. S. Navy. 





Note.—While many of the concerns | 
gaged in the making of firearms} 
1 firetrm accessories during the} 
r have had a pretty hard row to| 

yet there is no excuse for such} 
icerns being dilatory in answering | 
respondence from men who have 
ced orders with them, nor in as-| 
ning a high-brow attitude in such | 
respondence. This is not the first | 
nplaint we have received of Mr.) 
olph’s methods, and Lieut. Mead’s| 
er is published for no other rea-| 
than that we must insist on our} 
ders being given the same protec- 





n in such transactions that we 
uld accord an advertiser.—Editor. 
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Spend Your Vacation 


in 


° 
amp-it 
Put an outfit of Kampit clothesin your vacation luggage this year. 


Enjoy the freedom of movement they afford, their comfort and 
protection. Put ‘em on and you'll forget the thought of clothes. 


And yet there's a style to Kampit for lovers of camping, fishing, 
tramping, riding—a sort of style that they themselves have put 
into them. For Kampit clothes were designed by sportsmen for 
sportsmen. 


A closely woven khaki cloth made into a variety of garments— 
hats, coats, middies, skirts, trousers, leggins. 
choose from. At your sporting goods dealer. 


Free 1919 Style Book. 


Many styles to 


Here Kampit, Utica and Duxbak clothes are fully illustrated 
and described and you'll find many a suggestion for your 
vacation clothes needs. 


Utica-Duxbak Corporation 
4 Hickory St. Utica, N. Y. 
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“The Greatest 
Sporting Goods Store 
in the World’’ 


All Mail Inquiries Promptly 
Answered 


Abercrombie& Fitch Co. 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 
Madison Ave. and 45th St. 


NEW YORK 
‘‘Where the Blazed Trail 


Crosses the Boulevard’’ 
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| Correspondents are requested to 


| tions if answers are desired by mail. | 
| Please write questions clearly, legibly | 
and as briefly as possible, and always | 
enclose proper name, not necessarily for | 
publication, altho noms de plume are not} 
as desirable for publication as_ real} 
names. 





I am writing to you for some infor- | 
mation about the Savage .30-30 repeater | 
with a 20-inch round hi-pressure steel 
barrel, model 1899. What I want to 
know is the ballistics of this rifle and | 
what is your opinion of this rifle for 
big game? Can these cartridges be re- | 
loaded to advantage? Do you think the | 
Model 1907 Winchester .351-cal. self- | 
loading rifle would be better for large | 
game? I would like to have your opin- | 
ion of these rifles. What is your opin- | 
ion of the Model 14% Remington slide- | 
action sporting rifle .38-40 and .44-40-eal. | 
With 22%-in. round barrel for medium | 
size game and can the .38-40-cal. ecart- 
ridges be used in the .44-40 rifle? It 
seems to me that it can be done with- 
out any trouble. See if the following 
ballistics are right about the above 
rifle? The .38-40 contains 40 grs. of 
powder and 180 grs. of lead. Am I 
right? If so, it seems to me that one 
could use the .38-40 cartridges in the 
.44-40 repeating rifle and that the lead 
would be the only cause for them not 
working. Please give me your opinion 
of this.—Stanley Snedigar. 

Answer.—The ballistics of your rifle 
will be somewhat below those of the 
standard .80-30, but just how much be- 
low we could not tell. Ballistie figures 
are furnished only as applied to stand- 
jard goods. This is a very good rifle 
for big game, provided the game is not 


4 





too big and the range is not long. The 
cartridges can be reloaded very suc- 


cessfully. The .30-30 is superior as a} 
killer to the .351 self-loading rifle, hav- | 
ing more power at all ranges and re-| 
taining its power better. If by large | 
game you refer to elk, moose or bear | 
we would prefer more powerful rifles | 
than either of those mentioned. Any 
rifle using the .38-40 or .44-40 cartridges 
is lacking in power for game larger 
|than deer and their range is very short. 
The’ .388-40-cal. cartridges cannot be 
used in the .44-40 rifle, owing to the 
diameter of the bullet being too small 
to fit the bore of the .44-40.—Editor. 


I am intending to make a trip into 
New Mexico. I am, however, undecided 
about what caliber, model and make re- 
volver to take. The answers to the 
following questions, together with some | 
of your advice, would help clear mat- | 
ters up: 1. Is the .45-eal. cartridge | 
used in the new service model Colt very | 
accurate? 2. Which is the better re- | 
volver as regards eylinder-swing-out 
mechanism, lock, cylinder alignment, 
ete., the Colt Army Special, Colt O. M. 
Target, and Smith & Wesson Military 
and Police Model with square butt? 
8. Will the target sights on the Colt | 
Officer’s Model target revolver hinder 
quick drawing from the holster, or in 
other ways hinder quick shooting? 4. 
Does the old Colt S. A. revolver have 
swing-out cylinders, and if not, how does | 
it load? 5. Do you advise the use of | 
smokeless powder in revolvers. The fol- | 
lowing questions would also help me 
clear up a little undecidedness about 








en- | | 
| close 2 cents in postage with their ques- | | 








Watch for the Leggings 
the Boys Bring Home 


LOCKHART SPIRAL PUTTEES 
offer distinct advantages over the 
old style leg binding canvas and 
Leather Legging. 


Naturally conform to the motion of 
the leg. Perspiration proof. Keep 
pebbles and dirt out of the shoe. 


Recognized as the PERFECT LEG- 
GING by every man in the service 
—and as applicable to every form 
of sport, as to army needs. 


MADE IN AMERICA 
FOR 3 YEARS 


Ask for the LOCKHART SPIRAL 
PUTTEES. If your dealer can't 
supply, write us. TRY THEM 

The Boys will tell you about them 
—TAKE NO OTHERS. 





Lockhart Spiral Service Leggings, Inc. | 
Brooklyn, N. Y. | 


244 Broadway 
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me 
In Full View 


The old crotch sight(B) hidesthegameand spoils 
theaim. A Lyman Combination Rear Sight(A) 
affords a bead as quickly as though no rear sight 
were used; and your game is always in view. 
This popular member of the family of 


( eliminates glare on the barrel ae 
and need of focusing eye on 
frontandrear sight. No cen- 
tering of front sight; if you. 
see it atall, your aim will be 
true. Good for any light, 
for target or game. For all Sedy 
American and most foreign 


d Ayan rifles. Have your dealer 
iY Dal fit you out. Rear sights, @ 
4s $3 up; Front Sights, 75c 



























up. 
FREE BOOK ON SIGHTS @3 2 


showing complete Lyman line and giving 
much valuable data on sights. Send for it. tm 






The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. ™ 
Sights for Forty Years : 


85 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 
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my rifle: 6. I understand that the} 
“0 has the accuracy of a 6-in. circle | 
100 yds. Is this very accurate com- 
pared with other cartridges? What is 
the accuracy of a .32-20. 7. I prefer 
, carbine to the full length 24-in. bar- | 
re on the above Winchesters. Does 
this 4in. difference’ noticeably affect 
the accuracy or striking energy of the | 
95-20 or .82-20 at 100 yds.? 8. I under- | 
stand that the .25-21 and .25-25 are very 
accurate. Can these cartridges be had 
in repeating style rifles? If not, is 
ihere some cartridge that is accurate, 
has the striking energy of about the 
25-20 or .82-20, and costs the same 
(about 2 or 3 cents apiece) that can be 
had with a repeater?—Martin Buerger, 
New York City. 

Answer.—1. We consider this cart- 
ridge decidedly an accurate one. 2. If 
the use to which the revolver is to be 
put involves subjecting it to dust to a 
great extent the Colt will give better 
satisfaction than the Smith & Wesson, 
as the fitting of the parts is looser, | 
otherwise our personal preference is for | 
the Smith & Wesson. 3. The target | 
sights will not bother you any in draw- | 
ing. 4. There is no single-action Colt | 
having a swing-out cylinder; they are | 
loaded by turning down the loading gate | 
at the right side of the frame, pushing | 
out the empty shells with a plunger un- | 
der the barrel and inserting the fresh | 
cartridges. 5. Personally we _ prefer | 
smokeless powder and use it exclusive- | 
ly. 6 We are inclined to credit the | 
25-20 eartridge with much better accu- 
racy than that mentioned by you; in 
fact consider it decidedly better and 
just as accurate as the .32-20. Both} 
cartridges are accyrate up to 200 yds. | 
In fact the finest offhand 200 yds. score | 
the writer ever saw shot counted 228 on | 
the German ring target at 200 yds. and | 
was made with a model 1894 Winches- | 
ter rifle, Lyman peep sight and .32-20| 
high velocity cartridges. 7. The reduc- | 
tion in barrel length will not materially | 
affect either accuracy or striking en- | 
ergy when using these cartridges. 8.| 
The cartridges mentioned cannot be | 
used in any type of repeating rifle. | 
They are no more accurate than other | 
cartridges except for the fact that the} 
chambers of the rifles adapted to them | 
are usually made to fit more closely. | 
You will have no cause for complaint | 
as to the accuracy of the .25-20 and_| 
2-20, particularly if you use the high | 
velocity ammunition.—Editor. 





\s I am desirous of reloading the 
250-3000 Savage H. P. shells, would | 
‘reatly appreciate your advice. Would 


you advise using P. A. Pyro D. G., Lot | 
3875 powder with an Ideal bullet, No. 


257388, with metal gas-check cups? Also 
how many grains of powder to produce 
reculation 3,000 feet per second muzzle | 
velocity? Would also like your advice | 
as to loading the .250-3000 cartridge 
with the regulation .25-cal. bullet. What 
kiid and how much powder would you 
Sicgest for light target and bird hunt- 
ins with this load.—L. P. Conover, Ren- 
t Wash. 


nswer.—We are not familiar with 
t! powder you mentioned, as this is 
I the trade designation of any grade 
have ever encountered on the mar- 
K As to reloading the Savage cart- 
ri ze, you do not state the weight of 
t bullet to be used in reloading. We 
. auld suggest from 10 to 15 grains 
S'orpshooter. You should try out the 
Is and see which gives the proper 
ilts.—Fditor. 








Takes You to the Haunts ‘a 
The Big Fellows 


Every fisherman is just dying to catch the big 
fellows. Man! How they do fight! And howreligiously 
they stay on the far side of the lake or way upthe 
stream. Seems you nevercatch them nearcamp. 
They’re always miles away. And yet,what dif- 
ference do those miles make if you havea 


Liberty Drive 
ROWBOAT MOTOR 


attached to the stern of yourboat? You never 
row. You just set your motorat trolling speed, 
put out your lines, light your pipe and take it 
easy while your ‘‘Liberty Drive’’ chug-chugs 
along to the haunts of the big fellows. You make your 
catch, come home as fast as ten miles an hour and feel- 
ing bully. No aching muscles, no blistered hands, no 
tired body. It’s one grand round of pleasure. Nevera 
‘“joy-killer”’ in sight 


Goes Through Weeds Like an Eel 


The Liberty Drive Motor is 
always on its good behavior 
in weeds and shallows. They 
never botherit. It pivots on 
the stern of boat. Raises or 

lowers by pressing on steer- 
— ing handle. Steers by 
swinging propeller to 
right or left Propeller rises 
over stones, sunken logs, 
etc. The Liberty Drive 
Motor wili propel 
a boat anywhere 
it will float. You 
can runit right up 
on the beach. Has 



















for those wishing a highly 
refined motor, Has 5 
speeds, 2 forward. 2 back- 
ward and neutral. Hasa 
starter: no cranking. Mag 
neto in flywheel. Posi 
tively the highest 
development in 
rowboat motor 
design Special 
Catalog on 
request 















































We Also Build 


a complete line of 
marine motors from 
2to 30h.p. Ask tor 
special catalog. Give 
length, beam, draft 
and type of boat to 
be driven. 











































Complete 
Ready to Run 


speed of five to ten miles perhour. Weighs about 
seventy pounds. Send for details. Leta Liberty 
Drive do your “rowing’’ this summer. 


Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
155 Caille Building 
Detroit Michigan 















CAILLE 


On Marine Motors is the Hallmark of Quality 











HE NEWTON ARMS CO. are moving their plant 
from Buffalo, to Brooklyn, N. Y. The name will be 
changed to the Newton Arms Corporation, with general 
sales offices in the Woolworth Building, New York City. 


The Newton High Power Rifles and Ammunition 
willsoon be ready for distribution from the new plant 


Address All Communications To 


Newton Arms Corporation 
Woolworth Building New York City 
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ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


Rest? Why that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! Its what you go for. Make 
sure that you get it too. You'll never know how really good the nights in camp can be ’till you 
snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about the same 
as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes or stubs 
y ne wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, warm on cold ones. And 

bg never a bit of ground dampness to worry about. Furnished 
in either plain mattress or complete sleeping-bag style. You'll 
want our circular. Auto tourists—send for catalogue on the 
““Auto’’ Air Bed 


PNEUMATIC MFG. COMPANY 


127 Pacific Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ree Information on How to Do Tanning | We want every person in the U.S 
W. W. WEAVER, [ | c suffering with Epilepsy to senc ut 



















their — - =~ Our FREE book | 
Custom Tanner and Dresser of Furs be sent you. 


READING, MICHIGAN 
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Offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 


t Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 
i Deer Hounds, Coon and Opos- 
| sum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
| Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, 
also Airedale Terriers. All dogs 


| shipped on trial, purchaser alone to 
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i for ten cents in stamps or coin. | 
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TOWNS REMEDY ‘C0. Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. | 


| Among my many arms I have # 25 
| Remington automatic which is a fiivor- 
ite with me. I have heard of the 25 
Remington being rechambered to han- 
| dle the Savage .250-3000 eartridge. Ip 
|fact, I know of a gunsmith who mikes 
'a practice of doing this work and | 
| would like to know what you think of 
the combination as regarding safety, ac- 
curacy, and comparison with the Savage 
.250-3000 cartridge used in the Savage 
rifle. Will the .25 Remington auto- 
|matic when rechambered for _ the 
.250-3000 be safe as to pressure at the 
breech? What will the effect of the 
| Remington 10-inch twist be on the Say- 
}age .250-3000 bullet?—the Savage hav- 
‘ing a 12-inch twist, I believe. From 
| what I can see, it looks like very little 
| change would be necessary to make the 
| Remington .25 auto handle the .250-3000, 
I would like if possible to hear from 
some one using this combination. 
Lieut. Seaton F. Hamill, Camp Funston, 
| Kansas. 

Answer.—I would not change the 
| Remington Automatic to the .250 Savy- 
jage cartridge without the consent of 
|the manufacturers of the rifle. They 
|are entitled to that consideration. Be- 
cause of the quick twist which would 
cause “drift” would use the 101-gr. bul- 
let and would reduce the powder suffi- 
ciently to cut the velocity to 2700 feet. 
| This should give you a safe pressure, 
but would not give you any more power 
than can now be had from the auto- 
matie cartridge, using No. 16 powder.— 
Editor. 


What powders would you use in re- 
loading Smm. shells for a seven-pound 
Sauer Mauser having a 24-in. barrel in 
one case, with Reed 170-grain spitzer 
bullets, and in the other case with U. 
M. C. 236-grain bullets? What load 
| would you try with each, and what ve- 
locity and pressure would you expect in 
each case? Will the Du Pont people, 
to the best of vour knowledge, test a 
batch of loads for velocity and pressure 
for a private individual? And, finally, 
which bullet, properly loaded, would you 
expect to be the better killer under 200 
yards and which beyond 200 yards? 
G. M. Oves, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Answer.—Du Pont No. 13 powder 
would in our judgment be the best for 
this purpose, altho their No. 15 and No. 
10 would be very good. We could not 
prescribe charges without first working 
them out ourselves, which would in- 
volve procuring not only the rifle bul 
the ammunition and doing a lot of 
shooting. Would suggest you write 
Maj. K. K. V. Casey, room 995 Du Pont 
Building, Wilmington, Del., and he mi) 
ibe able to give you this data, With 
rifles loaded to the same pressure with 
the different bullets we would expect 
the better results from the lighter bul- 
let at all sporting ranges.—Editor. 





Will a gun, chambered to take a 3-il) 
shell, give as good results with a 2%- 
| length shell? Remington factory says: 
“In loading shells, grease-proof or other 
paper wadding over powder, must be 
|} one gauge smaller than gauge of shell. - 
| Chicago house tells me there is “no su: 
| animule”’ as one gauge smaller.—P. M. 
Webster, Fort Collins, Colo. 
Answer. — Slightly better patte! 
would probably be obtained by using 
shell of the proper length for the cha 
| ber, altho we think it would make vé 
little difference. Our personal priv: 

and confidential opinion is that the C 
| cago house is correct t.—Editor. 
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-- Old“H. C.L.” 


is on the run! 

















FULL MEAL 


A Big Meal for Two People 


Takeacanof FULL-MEAL,halfa loaf of bread, 
a little butter and a cup of coffee—and you fill 
two people so full of good “chuck” that they 


have to let out their belts! 

FULL-MEAL isa deli- 
cious, appetizing combi- 
nation of the finest beef 
and fresh vegetables. 
Seasoned * “to the queens 
taste’’—and ready to 
serve. Just heat it and 
dinner’s ready! 

At your grocers or 
supply store. 


THE HASEROT 
CANNERIES CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











GRANGER ROD 


are so designed in taper that they 
are quicker in action and more 
powerful for their weight than 
other rods. Granger Rods are built 
of the finest bamboo, cut to an 
accuracy of 1-1000 of an inch, 
and thoroughly seasoned in Den- 
ver'sdry climate. This producesa 
flawless rod, resilient in action, 


light, yet possessing the necessary (Gy 


power to cast a long line true and 
steady under all conditions. 
Bass casting rods $4 to $18. 
rods $5 to $27. Send for our catalog 
today and Jearn why Granger Rods 
are better and sell for less. 


GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. 


1237-46 East Ninth Avenue 


Trout ‘ 


Uf 


Denver, Colora 













the market. 





‘2 Spring Street 





No. 2 Open—showing equipment. 


Auto-Kamp - Kook - Kit 


The most reer gasoline outing stove 
A necessity for every auto. 





». 2 Closed—equipment packed inside, size 
5x10x18, weight 17 pounds. 


Substantial—Durable—Efficient. 
| WILL BURN IN ANY WIND. 
We make other sizes. Write for prices. 


RENTISS-WABERS MFG. CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 











| your good magazine if 1 could have a 
| 30 Newton barre! put on a 
| Savage? 


| action better than the bolt. 





Would you please let me know thru 


.250-3000 
Would the cartridges work— 
that is, the .30 Newton in the magazine 
of the Savage? I don’t like the bolt 
action on the Newton. I like a lever 
Would the 
Fg Newton barrel work on the .30 U. S 


06? I believe if it could that would 
“a the best all-around big game gun on | 


the market. The .30 U. S. G. ’06, ’95 
model, is the best big game gun that I 
have ever used. It will stand the hard- 
est of hard uses, and has never refused 


| to work for me, and if this change could 
| be made I believe a fellow would have 


| a gun that would be ah 
| on the 
| Thornton, 


| gest is impossible as the .30 


sad of anything 
market in its class—C. M. 
Montana. 

Answer.—The combination you sug- 
Newton 


cartridge is altogether too large for the 


| Savage mechanism and if it were pos- 


sible to work it thru the mechanism 
would speedily wreck the rifle when it 
was fired. Your question regarding the 
.30 Newton barrel on the “.30 U. S. G. 
°06” is not clear, as that is the designa- 
tion of a cartridge. If you refer to the 
Springfield army rifle, model 
can be done, and if you refer to a Win- 
chester, model 1895 rifle, adapted to 
the .30 U. S. °06 cartridge it could be 
done, but the action of the rifle would 
not be strong enough to handle the 
cartridge.—Editor. 

Askins a few more 
“rifle 


I wish to ask Mr. 
questions about my contemplated 


| pistol.” My original inquiry addressed 


| from Pomona, Cal., 


February 7th, was 
Life, and 
have 


published in August Outdoor 
since digesting your comments 


| about come to the conclusion that in 


bushing 28-gauge shotgun barrels and 


| getting proper alignment to make them 


| Remington, 


| ter blunt-nose used for 
| Would the action of 


center alike would be a difficult under- 
taking. Now, to change my plans, what 
would you think about the single-shot 
.50-cal, pistol, for this pur- 
pose? I would replace the 8-in. barrei 
with one of 12 or 15-in., and chamber 
for .25-35, using Savage Spitzer bullet 


1903, it | 


or the 87-grain Remington or Winches- | 


.25-20 cartridge. 
this pistol stand 
the breech pressure of this 
I should think the proper rifling would 
be a dual-purpose twist that would ac- 
commodate both the factory cartridge 
with 117-grain bullet as 


eartridge? | |i 


well as the | 


lighter one, but I leave that to your bet- | 


ter judgment.—E. R. Fraser, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 

Answer.—We think the pistol would 
work all right so far as the arm itself 
was concerned, but if loaded too high 
would develop considerable recoil. As 
to twist, if you intend to shoot a 11T- 


| grain bullet, you must have a twist fast 


enough to spin it properly, and in that 
case it will handle the shorter bullets.— 
Editor. 

Could you please describe the Meri- 
den repeating hammerless shotgun to 
me, and is it a good all-around gun? 
What is the address of Meriden Arms 
Company ?—Emmer Spencer, Moline, IIL. 

Answer.—We do not 
Meriden Arms Company ever 
repeating shotgun, altho they may have 
done so. This 
operated by 


know that the | 
made a/| 


firm was owned and | 
Sears-Roebuck and Com- | 


pany of Chicago, and was sold out to a | 


war order 





house about three years ago. | 


For information consult Sears, Roebuck 
and Company.—Editor. | — } 


'HANDS UP 














HALT! 





AND EVERY POSITION OF 
THE ARMS ATTAINED WITH 











COMFORT WITH 
s 
Perfection Capes 
F 
CAMPING yer 
FISHERMEN NG Ha 3 
AUTOMOBILIST SO - 
FOREST SERVICE Sr 


RANCHMEN AND ALL OUTDOOR REQUIREMENTS 


= GUARANTEED 
/ ") Absolutely Waterproofed 


TYCO-—Rubberized Silk 
Weighs 19 Ounces, Packs 
4x8x1"% in an Athol 
Leather Case 
FREE Catalogue of Metro- 
politan Air Goods for Camp, 


Yacht, Avtomobilist, Home, 
Office, and Hospital. 





s Actual Size 


onty by , ATHOL MFG. CO., Athol, Mass- 








grin yy- 


SNAG RELEASE 





Saves Fishing Tackle and Cuss Words 


Fasten stout line to ring, place ring around rod in front of 
Reel, lock ring with lock nut, let ring slide over end of rod 
down line to snag. A pullon line fastened to ring will loosen 
hook or break same. Made of solid brass. Will last a lifetime. 


Price $1.00, Post Paid in U. S. A. and Canada. 
J. W. DOUGHERTY 
EAST STATION, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

















GO CAMPING! 


You haven't forgotten how. 
Prepare for reconstruction by 
reconstructing yourself. But be 
sure of your equipment. We 
make tents, camp furniture 
and camp equipment that are 
right. Send for our catalog 
604. It’s free. 


Geo-B-CaRpENTER & Co 


430 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 
























Outdoor Life 








of Tomorrow 


PEED the days when 
the thrill of the hunt 


returns. 


The B.S.A. will resume 
its place in forest and field 

at targets and traps in 
friendly rivalry. 


B.S.A. rifles and guns will 
be made as before the war, 
for all these purposes, and 
their reliability and accu- 
racy will again be unbeat- 
able features. 


With peace established, we 
shall manufacture: 


B.S.A. lever cocked air 


rifles. 


B.S.A .22 calibre sporting 
and target rifles—single 
shot and magazine. 


B.S.A. rifles of various 
bores for long-range 
target practice and 
game shooting. 


B.S.A. shot guns. 
B.S.A. patent Rifle Sights. 


We want our friends— old 
and new—to know more 
about these “will be” 
products. 

Therefore, will you write for 


further information and for 
rifle books, free on request? 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL 


ARMS COMPANY, LIMITED 
Dept. 16 Birmingham. England 














° R. H. G. of Carlisle Pa , writes: 
better every time I look at it. 1 think it is finer than a 
genuine diamond.” 


deposit $4.7 5 with the p ostman, and w 


Write Today 











Just send your name and finger > 
Send No Money ?:: , we’llsenda Lachnitering, § 
set in solic a4 xO »ld, prepaid, “on o Oar Pome: Bein sn it comes § 


**T like my Lachnite ring JPY 


the ring 10 full 

: ; ord tog § friends : can tell it from a 
S diamond, send If you return the ring in ten Bel 

days ws will, ~1A Q ur deposit. If you decide to keep 
: send $2.50 a month until $18.75 is paid. 
Send your name now. Tell us which 
of the solid gold rings you wish 
’ or men’s). Be sure to send your finger size 


Harold Lachman Co., 12N. Michigan Av., Dept. 7085, Chicago [J 
were eT ei ei i vie a ee ie Oe 














The KENNEL 


Conducted by WALTER CECIL COX 




















Why the Superficially Trained 


Shouldn’t Attempt to 
Judge Dogs. 


(See previous article on judging.) 


To judge dogs on a sound basis means | 
to know the difference between canine | 


points of excellence, to recognize fine 
distinctions between things seemingly | 
alike. Any person’s ability to judge, | 
therefore, is in exact proportion to the | 
extent and breadth of his experience, | 
knowledge, learning, training, judgment, 
and power of observation. The dog 


fancier who has studied dogs and their | 


development under different conditions, 
travelled about the country to different | 
shows, experimented with dogs, trained | 
and handled large numbers of dogs, | 
who accurately stores up his show ex- 


periences, is more likely to distinguish | 


precise differences between points ap- 
parently the same, than is the superfi- | 
cial, only partly educated dog judge, or 
the untravelled whose standards are | 
limited by his local environment. The | 
best judges of animals are born to 
judge, and no amount of close applica- | 
tion and study can altogether take the | 
place of the inherent qualifications. I 


see constantly dog fanciers that have | 
“/ been breeding dogs all their lives who | 











— in the Pine 
Scented Lakelands 
of Canada 


In the “Highlands of Ontario,” 


‘that wonderful region of scenic 
‘beauty, you can Fish, Swim, 
‘Golf, Canoe, Camp, Hunt — 
‘spend a vacation you will never 
‘regret or forget. Mirror-like 
Jakes set in the grandeur of 
forests of pine and balsam. 
‘The purest of air, 1,000 to 
2,000 feet above the sea, and 
hay fever is unknown. 


Famous Playgrounds for 
Outdoor Men and Women 


are just as incompetent and unqualified | 


to judge dogs as a novice. 
me heart sick to see splendid fellows, 
who have worked for weeks to get 
their dogs ready for a show, and trav- | 
eled hundreds of miles with their dogs, | 
go down before some second or third | 
rater, at the hands of some self-styled 
dog judge whose experience is often 
limited to two or three shows. 

It is a pity our system of selecting | 
judges to judge dog shows is such a| 
haphazard one, and that there is not | 
some system by which the real qualifi- 
cations of a judge can be tested. A 
show dog is purely a combination of 
type and quality, and correct anatomy 
is only related to it in a secondary 
sense. To judge of these things is a 
natural gift which can be developed by 
constant practice, but type and quality 
will always define the limit under 
which dogs are judged, and in order to 


relate these various points of type and | 


It has made 


“Algonquin Park” — “30,000 
‘Islands of Georgian Bay” — 
“Kawartha Lakes”—“ Muskoka 
Lakes” — “Timagami”’ and the 
“Lake of Bays.” Modern 
hotels—or “rough” it if you 
prefer. Any Grand Trunk 
‘Agent will gladly plan your 
‘trip for you. Write any of 
the following for descriptive 
literature: 
C. G. Orttenburger, 907 Merchants Loan & Trust 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
W. R. Eastman, Room 510, 294 West Washington 
H. Mm — 1019" Chamber of Commerce Bldz., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


| J.H. Burgis, 819 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
A.B.Chown, 1270 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 





beauty to each other, to co-ordinate and | 


analyze them, and subject them to men.- | 


tal calculation, it is necessary to make 
the most painstaking study of the can- 
ine form. I encounter lots of dog 
fanciers and dog breeders that have 


been breeding dogs for many years, and | 


yet have never arrived at a clear com- 
prehension of the correct formation of 
their breed. I have noticed this espe- 
cially among collie breeders, for in- 
stance, and as I have said, there are 
many who pose as judges and officiate 
as judges that can only tell the differ- 
ence in a rough way between a good 
and a bad one, and have only the barest 


idea of the exact formation of the var- | 


ious breeds and the intricacies and de- 


tails of judging dogs. And yet they get | 
engagements and stumble on show af- | 


ter show, some of them, gradually learn- 
ing to be real judges (at the expense | 
of the exhibitors), and some just con- 
tinuing to make rough guesses and by 


knowing enough to place the top dog | 
right, they feel they can safely make 
ithe rest take pot luck.—W. C. C. 








\2 9) .GHERMAN’S 
\?" ov ¢\? CALENDAR 

Contains FISHING SIGNS FOR 1919. Shows graphical- 
ly when fish should bite best, past experience has proven 

it 80% correct. Shows which weeks are best for fisher- 
man’s vacations. Hasan individual fishing record that 
proves invaluable for reference. Sales last year in 46 
states. The amateur will be helped by this dope, the 
old hand knows it by heart. Send 25c for one to-day to 

F. CALENDAR, 
Box 1473 H. Sta. Springfield, Mass. 
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BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASE* 


and how to feed. 





|| Mailed Free to 
any address by H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S 


the Author. 118 West 31st St., N. Y. } 
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I 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTI: 
hk ot r IED ADVERTISING 


Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisement in- 
serted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
of small accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 
2 first of each preceding month, For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as refer- 
yas ; ences the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 
nal | sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 
1 and most eeenetive you can buy. 


















































































y Kennel Department, AIREDALES—Thorobred male puppies; WINCHES TERS—.101 Auto., new, Lyman 

courageous, upstanding, bewhiskered sights; cost $50; price, $35. Single 
fellows, right age to start training for shot, .32-40, takedown, set triggers, spe- 
hunting; prices reasonable. Milne, 3283 cial sights, Ideal tools, ete.: cost about 

















OORANG AIREDALE peee=eees : Tennyson, Denver, Colo. 4-2t $45; fine condition; $30. 1892, .32, new, 

e TERRIERS bg . : £ - . , . takedown, fancy stock, Lyman sights; 
“ FOR SALE : sr of registered Aire- cost $66.50; price, $45. Some other rifles, 

The 20th Century ‘ , dale pups, sired by 68-lb. dog. Males, also shotguns. D. H. Jenkins, Knoxville. 
$ : All-Round Dogs a : $15; females, $10. Satisfaction guaran- Tenn. 5-1t 

Choice Stock For Sale % 4 , ‘ teed. Write to F. W. Aikins, Viroqua, 

Sis Famous Oorangs at Stud se : 7 Wis. 5-1t BARGAIN—One only, very fine, .38 Spe- 
a ie get sights, Smi & Wesst = 

OORANG KENNELS Fagan Si © Ag THE HOUNDS I advertised in March clad target sights, Satth & Wesson i 


volver, 6-in. barrel, trigger pull made by 











, reeders of Aire- Se ' bs r j > are : - ¢ re ing sx > P : . : 
” ruta pepe Fr. , eo all sold; oo so Lee Knapp; gun is like new, perfect in 
’ rviers $ , 2 many letters that it is impossible for me every detail. This has been made up for 
ic Box 12 La Rue, Ohio to answer them all. Jas. Lodman, Moore, yery fine target work. First check or 
Mont. 5-1t money order for $40 gets it. Weber 
5 : Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 5-It 
n, FOR SALE —Some splendid setter and 





SPORTING AIREDALES—Always a few pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and por sa. 









































eis puppies from parents that combine the retrievers. Send stam : Schuetzen rifle. Fine Eng- 
me A “es : t a - > s. Se s ps for lists. Thoro- pe se a@eiante “Re pe gee ; z 
- ae wi ae tae ee” Gas bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf sh ana tae ed = nN gy lhe shcceaee ve 
. preeding stock has an international rep- AIREDALE k Smeets iad bullet moulds, complete reloading outfit, 
4 hae be trp? dat eeag ecco J SDALE kennel for sale. Closing : eres paste iRiiesan aalibaate 2 
utation w ye he ge Laila nt eg tg out all the Airedales at $10 each. Ap- Se ee bo rz 5. ; st re “ent 
of receiving - Joa vs ma = 5 >. ply Denver Boarding Kennels, 2919 © eck an arvete made by ¢ oven é 
Lion eo mpc pata e naconda, Forest St., Denver, Colo. -1t Brahe preteen rer Pe gp seni ange gage 
a. Mont. (Formerly Washoe Kennels.) 5-1t ( — over $150; g ag for $85, or 
— PAI Qian ‘Da ea rithout telescope for $55. E. L. Kiteley, 
2 LLEWELLYN SETTERS—Pointer pups, }'*"' . 
(0 ap te and: ag hig Nad oe aave con- older dogs: world’s best breeding; on 0nsmont, Colo. mal 5-1t 
d SSLOReTy, See years tor size, game- approval. William McGirk, 1305 Hewitt — canon , iia 
| ness and Airedale character, have prov- gh sept aie F FOR SALE—Remington, .30-cal._ rifle, 
il ij Ave.,” Everett, Wash. 5-1t é , : ; . 
Ginefles and wom prises stall leading gg Egy eS 
e HOUNDS—tTrained for bear, fox, wolves, PUMP gun, 32-in. barrel, fu cnoke, 
jag & Pp . 5c stamp, Rookwood Kennels, Lexing. %°X magazine, .30-cal., ‘06 rimless; $40. 
or list. Mountain View Kennels, Butte, ton, Ky. q-c¢ All_new, never been shot; 400 factory- 
Montana. 1-tf is loaded, .30, ’06, full metal-cased cart- 
PARTNERSHIP FOR SALE—I , ridges; $24. W. L. Rohbock, 509 Elec- 
—In large, ms tric Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 5-1t 
0) lucrative, old-established dog business Ar ' 
wy in Western city; capable of further ONE ONLY—.38-56 Winchester single- 
development; including valuable real shot rifle: weight about 9 Ibs: fine 
a — = ~ cavigenent. ome BUY, TRADE OR SELL condition; 160 cartridges, factory loaded; 
Gus a t ¥e ary € Seanei Edit ar I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 1 reloading tool, 1 mould; all for $20. 
le aranteed, care 0 enne itor. - anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times You will have to hurry to get this bar- 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap gain. Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence St 
n COCKER SPANIELS—Highest quality as eg guns, . ti = a an Denver, Colo. -it 
English and American strains; hunt- sgsaae Meera Se rege eee cat ; 
. ’ i Send ft i ill 
u ing, attractive auto and family Cogs. half tie express charges, Address es SPY | Wr STILL HAVE a few cartridge col- 
kc ee tater PA a WM. R. BURKHARD, lections of fifty cartridges left, at $5 
a Ficciniaailnctt O- | 148 East Fourth St., St. Paal, Minn. Established 1855 | Per collection; they are all labeled so 
4-tf Ricertebatend ah iniieeen dation oa you can tell what they are; some very 
r rare cartridges in them. Send in order 

















| “ 99 at once, as they will not last long. 
f OVER THE TOP WITH DOGS, FOR SALE—Newton .256, Lyman No. 48 Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, 
e PLEASURE AND GOLD rear sight, Sheard front, new; 200 Colo. 5-1t 


cartridges; $75. .303 Savage, 22-in. bar- 
The L World. S ! : : . an 7 w : rs 
trom sole tar deaele ced oe tees end tall eas and Lim rel, Lyman wind gauge rear, Sheard ONE ONLY—.40-90, single-shot Winches- 














hunters. Guides, Dogs, and camp equipment for hunting and fish- front; sling; 200 cartridges; $26. Extra ter; weight about 7% lbs., set trigger, 

ing parties in season. Rich Placer Gold mine for sale or will take 26-in. barrel; $3.50. .45 Colt Auto. and good condition; 500 paper patches, fac- 
st partner. Correspondence solicited. Address, 5-It web holster; $25. .45 Colt, S. A., 7%-in. tory-loaded, black-powder cartridges; 

THE LION KENNELS WAWONA, CALIFORNIA barrel, gold bead sight; $16.50. .38 S. & very accurate. First check or money or- 
n - W. Special, 4%-in. barrel, gold bead _ der for $22.50 gets outfit. Weber Arms, 

SIXTY-MINUTE Worm Remedy for sight; $25. .38 S. & W. Perfected; 100 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 5-1t 
” dogs. A vegetable compound adminis- cartridges; $17.50. LeMaire field glass, 

tered with food. Harmless. Results 6X; $25. Balloon cloth, light-weight, ONE MARLIN, Winchester, .40-cal., 1880 
. cuaranteéed. Prepaid, 15 doses, $1.00; 36, Pyramid tent, 6%x6% ground cloth; model, 40 loaded shells; $18. One new 
. $2.00; 75, $3.50. Chemical Products Co., cost $30, for $12.50. A. R. E., 1001 Con- Swiss army gun, .41 cal., 16-shot; $15. 

Ellsworth, Minn. 1-7t way Bidg., Chicag O, Til. 5-1t One Sadel gun, 12-shot, .38-40, 1870 


aa model; $8. One 10-ga. shotgun, under 
FOR SALE—Trained and untrained ONE ONLY—Nearly new Colt side- breech; $5. Lee A. Brewer, Cherryvale, 
‘coon, opossum, skunk and_ squirrel swing; shoots .38 Special cartridges; Kan, 5-1t 
iogs; fox, cat and rabbit hounds, Trial perfect 6-in. barrel; $25. 1 only, Colt el “ 











































































allowed. Send stamp for list. Mt. Yonah’ .38, Auto. sporting model, 6-in. barrel; FOR SALE—Best offer, .256 Newton, 
Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 3-6t $20; fine condition. 1 only, .38 auto- factory condition; shot five times. 
= matic Colt, 4-in. barrel, like new: $25. Special 28-in. barrel, swivels, Kerr sling 
InISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 1 only, .38 hammerless, Smith & Wesson, gold bead, King leaf, Newton peep; 175 
- reeder and trainer. Registered stock, 4-in. barrel, new model: gun is new; $20. cartridges. Chas. P. Smith, Clint, Texas. 
e-nuine curly-coated, rat-tail strain. 1 only, S. A. Colt, .32-20, fine condition, 5-1t 
Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 4%-in. barrel: $20. 1 only, .45 S. A. Colt, 
cy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 5-1t like new, 4%-in. barrel; $25. Weber KRAG CARBINE—Pistol grip, sporting 
Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 5-1t stock, excellent inside; $15. Muzzle- 
‘-EDALES Some classy, well-bred loading rifle, 34-in. octagon barrel, .44- 
oung hunters; full of fight and qual- RUSTED or worn .22 short, long or long cal. false muzzle, exceilent inside, about 
_Pecos Valley Kennels, Dexter, New rifle barrels made accurate with a_ 14 Ibs., fine condition; $9. F. W. Greene, 
x1co. 5-1t high-grade steel liner, accurately bored, Claremont, N. H. 5-1t 
deeply rifled and closely chambered: 
OKEN, registered Chesapeake brood _ price, $5 for a 24-in. barrel. Automatic NEW GUNS and rifles, new men’s 17- 
tch, partly broken dog; or trade for’ barrels relined with special steel, $7.50. jewel gold watch for sale or trade for 
h-grade shotgun. Ed Bero, Parsons, Winchester muskets relined for $8.50. .256 Newton, .280 Ross, .22 Stevens pis- ; 
n. 5-1t Chas. A. Diller, 24 So. Perry St., Dayton tols. Write for prepaid prices on any 
2 Ohio. 5-1t new firearm wanted. Maurice H. Deck- | 
% er, La Porte, Ind. 5-1t i 
I0OGS FOR SALE WALNUT GUNSTOCK BLANKS, Ameri- } 
can select, $1; fancy, $2; extra fancy, PARTS for ail modern American fire- | 
$4. Military stock a specialty. Clarence arms, rifles rebored and relined:; spe- | 
rom five dollars up. All breeds. Harner, 113 North Isabella St., Spring- cial gun work to order. Chas. Stanbra, ' 
i ; Be Gunsmi 315 Railrosz Ave., Belling- 
hundred to pick from. Guar- field, Ohio. 4-2t agp 15 ilroad Av I —<. 
anteed as represented. FOR SALE—Smith & Wesson .38 Spe- 
cial, plane sights, one new, $35; one 35,000 .45-70-500 Government Springfield 
DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c-tf) slightly used, like new, $30. One only cartridges for sale. Will make special 
219 Forest STREET, DENVER, CoLo. for sale. T. Z. Humphrey, Anaconda, price in case lots. Weber Arms, 1627 
= Mont. 5-1t Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 5-1t 
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Nearly new 14 A Standard 
Remington, high-power, 
slide-action rifle; perfect condition; pis- 
tol grip, shotgun butt; 170 soft-point 
cartridges; $35 complete outfit. Weber 
Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 5-1t 
WANTED—A .25 Newton, 5-power tele- 

scope sight, a .32-20 Winchester revol- 
ver, an 8-power pair binoculars; must be 
willing to ship subject examination and 
must be perfect condition inside. W. J. 
Tiffany, Aberdeen, 8. 1 i. C-5-1t 
Winchester, 1886 model, .45- 
fancy checkered stock 
and forearm, rifle butt, sling swivels, 
Express front and rear sights; price, $15. 
Kirkwood B Inec., 23 Elm St., Boston, 
Mass. 5-lt 


ONE ONLY- 
grade, .25 





FOR SALIE 
90, full octagon, 


ros. 


reloading 
list and 

Weber 
5-1t 


a few 
for new 
have made. 
Denver, Colo. 


WE STILL have quite 

tools. Send stamp 
reduction in prices we 
Arms, 1627 Lawrence, 





SHOOTERS—A Winchester car- 
model 1892, .25-20, and 150 cart- 
$16.75. First draft gets it. C. W 
Danville, Il. 5-1t 
old-time 
Stephen Van 
Madison 


CROW 

bine, 
ridges; 
Dandy, 
exchange all sorts 
firearms. 
S05 


sell, 
modern 
Antiques, 


BUY, 
and 
Rensselaer, 
New York. 
rOR SALE OR TRADE—Stevens target 
rifle, cal. .25-21; Schuetzen butt, one- 
half octagon barrel: very accurate. Lock 
Lox 407, Madison, Ohio 5-1t 
W INC HESTER 
and out; $7. 
perfect, blueing 
beck, Nashville, 


'04, .22, perfect inside 
Remington '06, .22; bore 
worn $5 Morton Le- 


Tenn 5-1t 


shotgun, 
in- 
Par- 
5-1t 


Remington auto 
rib, in fine condition 
$45. L. K. Stoddard, 


rOR 
with 

side and 

ker, So. 


SALE 
matted 
out; 
Dak. 
Winchester telescope 
new, micrometer mounts and 
complete; $38. Weber Arms, 
Denver, Colo, 5h-1t 


ONE ONLY—5 A 
sight, 
everything 
1627 Lawrence, 


Smith & 
target 
Law- 

5-1t 


ren new. .22 
10-in. target pistol, 
50. Weber Arms, 1627 
De nver, Colo. 


ONE ONLY 
Wesson, 
sights; $32 
rence, 
“Newton shells. 
now. Geo. A 
Rockford, Ill. 

5-1t 





WANTED—Empty .256 
Your price if shipped 
Nyman, 1220 Revell Ave., 


Service re volve! r 
condition. F loyd 
E 5-1t 
buy, 
No. 
5-1t 


WANTED—.45, New 
must be in first-class 
Barry, Lyndonville, N. 


and 
please, 


Idaho. 


Mauser 
Stamp, 


Boise, 


pistols, 
915 


Colt’s 
Trapper, 


LUGER, 
sell. 
16th St., 


Books and Magazines. 





BOOKS—“James Boys,” “Dalton Gang,” 
“Younger Bros.,” “Allen Gang,” “Har- 
Tracy,” 25¢c each, postpaid. Comical 
mouse stuffed with catnip (for 
kitty to play with), 10c. Address 


Ewing, Decatur, T1I. 1-tf 


rv 
cloth 
your 
Perey 
ASON’S Veterinary Hand Book and 
of Horse Training or pengs sg F 

520 pages; price, $1.50 


in cloth, 5 
Address O. K. Pub. Co., De- 
5-2t 


GLE 

System 
ly bound 
postpaid 
eatur, Il. 
ROOTS 

where 
postpaid, 
lan, N. H 





HERDGS—How to gather, 
sell: market prices: book 
20c. Herb Co., West Mi- 

1-12t 


AND 
to 
only 





Birds and Animals. 





AMHERST, Reeves, Silver and Mongo- 

lian pheasant eggs, $5 dozen: two 
dozen, $9: Chinese Ringnecks, $3.50 doz- 
en; $25 100: Mongolians, $35 100: “‘Pheas- 
ant Farming,” illustrated, 50 cents. 
Simpson’s Pheasant Farm, Corvallis. 
Ore. 3-3t 





commercial 
stock and 
all you raise. 
Kan. 





rabbits for me. I 
pay you 50c per 
Arnold E. Oren, 

5-1t 


RAISE 


furnish 
pound for 
Waverly, 


Pheasant females or 
all, 301 Harrison Ave., 
5-1t 


WANTED—Golden 
eges. Joseph B 
Cafion City, Colo. 





Homesteads and Lands. 





$5 DOWN, $5 monthly; seven acres fruit, 


poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100. Hunting, fishing, trapping H. 
Hubbard, 1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, 
Kan. 5-4t 





Pictures, ‘Peahegragme, Post Cards. 





ART : akeibiaaalan that please; beautiful 
women in attractive, fascinating poses. 


Send 25 cents for 16 small poses; new, 
original. Frank ‘Traftons, Box 726, 
Houston, Texas. 4-2t 





ELK PHOTOGRAPHS—I have a selec- 

tion of six of my best elk photographs 
on postcards, in colors, that I will send 
to anyone postpaid for 17c. S. N. Leek, 








Jackson, Wyo. 1-tf-c 
BOYS—Have you seen it? Sample pic- 

ture “Naked Truth,” only 25c. Don’t 
let your sweetheart see this. Agents 
wanted. Earl Warring, Parkersburg, 
lowa., 5-2t 
Ju ST G IRLS- 25 post cards of girls, 25c, 

postpaid. (No landscapes.) Address 
O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Ill. 10-tf 
PHOTOS motion picture artists; no 

trash; 3 for 10c. Agents wanted. Earl 
Warring, Pakersburg, Iowa. 5-2t 





Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


RED CLIFFE RANCH 


at foot of Big Horn Mountains in Northern 
Wyoming. Elevation 6000 feet. 


Will haveaccommodations for a limited number 
of tourists after June 1, 1919. Unrivaled 
scenery, pure mountain spring water. For 
exercise one can climb the mountains, explore 
the canyons and caves, ride horseback, hunt 
and fish. When tired, swing in the hammocks 
in theshade ofthe Aspens. Miles of mountain 
streams and many numerous lakes teeming 
with trout. Bear, Lion, Wolves, etc., can be 
killed any timeof year. Good grub, everything 
fresh. Reliable guides. Delightfully cool 
nights. Come and get close to nature and ex- 
perience the real joy of living. 5-1t 


For rates and information, address 
J. W. WININGAR, SR. 
Red Cliffe Ranch, Buffalo, Wyoming. 

















TOURISTS AND HUNTERS—We solicit 

your patronage. Parties ontfitted on 
Yellowstone Park trips, by automobile, 
on horseback, or by coach. Guides and 
outfit furnished big-game hunters. 
Summer camping trips in the mountains 
with pack train are our specialties. We: 
can accommodate a limited number of 
guests at Camp Lake of the Woods and 
ranch. Best of references. Address all 
correspondence to Floyd J. Stalnaker, 
Dubois, Wyo. 5-3t 





0. R. GILBERT, Temiet Guide od Outitter | 


Desires parties that wish totake an outing through National Park, 
and adjacent country for their health. On horseback with pack 
outfit, or by wagon. This wil 
astlima or lung trouble. Write, O. R. Gilbert, Lander, Wyo, 5-1t 





THE British Colum- 
for moose, cari- 


panther, grizzly, 


big-game fields of 

bia and Washington 
bou, sheep, deer, goats, 
black and brown bear. Best pack of 
dogs in the Northwest. Large or small 
parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 
Bend, Wash. 4-tf 


HUNT AFRICAN BIG GAME 


$1250.00 Per Month. 
Complete Equipment and Guide. 
Write for Booklet 
CHAS. COTTAR AND SONS 
Nairobi, British East Africa. C-5-3t 

















| be a boon to anyone suffering from | 
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CAS TEI AO ES eS 


htssiveatlles sisthiaast SIN 








BIG-GAME_ hunters; mountain sheep 
grizzly bear, moose and_ caribou: 
Northeastern British Columbia; by pack 





train. R. H. Renshaw, McBride, B. ¢ 
3-6t 
ALASKA—The_ Sportsman’s Paradise. 


tourists and big-game hunting; corre. 
spondence solicited. Howard Long, Box 














1452 Seward, Alaska. 2-6t 
Stamps, Coins, Curios. 
MARINE shells and curios. My ius- 
trated catalog and aé_e showy shell 
mailed for 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Fla. 1-tf 
Taxidermy. 

DEER antlers for sale, exceptional! 


beauty, thirty prongs; $50. E. D. Klotz 
Paincourtville, La. 5-1t 





FOR 
Moose 
rug, open 
Cc. W. Erp, 


SALE—Large deer heads, 
heads, $30 up. 
mouth, $25. 
Pottsville, 


$12 

Grizzly 
Elk heads, 
Pa. 


up 
bear 
$75 


5-1t 





FOR 

steer 
shields, 
New 


SALE—Two pairs of large Texas 
horns, mounted on fine oak 
$8.50 pair. Fred Me Donald, 


Bloomfield, Mo. 5-1t 





FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy. Elwood Bidg., Omaha 








Miscellaneous. 





An Elk Head Chair 


would be great in 
your “‘den.’’ 
For sale by 
O. R. GILBERT 
Tourists Guide and 
Outfitter 
LANDER, WYOMING. 


See the National Park on 




















horseback. The trip will 

cure the asthma or lung 

trouble. 5-1t 

ECZEMA, psoriasis, goitre, catarrh, 
piles, cancer, old sores, dandruff, 
rheumatism, tetter, sore eyes, neuralgia, 


stiff joints, ON MAN 

ON DOGS, mange, eczema, ear canker 
goitre, sore eyes. Cured or no charge 
Write for particulars. Eczema Remedy 





Co., Dept, O. L., Hot Springs, Ark. 1-12t 
WANTED—Position as body guard or 
escort for man, woman or child by 


middle-aged man well qualified by years 
of experience as an officer in the West 
teferences from men of national pron 
inence as to character and ability. <Ac- 
quainted with the great outdoors; re- 
sourceful, discreet. Address F, this of- 





fice. o-it 
WHY suffer? Ingrown nails cured per- 
manently; no knife, no pain; guarar- 


teed to cure or 
free. Eugene 


money back. 


Particulars 
Eaton, Brandon, { 


Ore. 1- 





BROTHER sportsmen and trappers, I ¢ 

giving away 5,000 canvas game ba 
Write today for particulars. Encl 
stamp. Oscar Johnson, Thayer, Iowa. 5 





TOBACCO or snuff habit cured or 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on tri 
Superba Co. Pr., Baltimore, Md. 3 
c ASH P AID for butterflies, in- 
sects. The work 
is simple with my price list, pictures, de- 
scriptions, and instructions. Hundreds of kinds 


wanted for collections, colleges, museums, 
Send 4c at once for prospectus. 5-t 


Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, D 22 Ocean Park, Calif. 





Mae's 
<2) 











MAN methods 
mount deer heads natural to life; w 
mounts, very light; open-mouth hea 


for rugs. 
PAPIER MACHE SPECIALTIES CO. 
Reading, Michigan. 
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+(e Woe TRAP SH@TERS 


CONDUCTED BY PETER P. CARNEY. = Me". 


Evolution of Bullet and Rifle. 


The first bullets were round as a 
ball and shot from a _ smooth-bore 
barrel. 

The rifling or groves were invented | 
by a Swiss, and a copper band, like a/| 
finger ring, was slipped over the round 
ball to ‘‘take the twist.”’ 

These bullets turned over and over; 
so the next step was to make them egg-| 
shaped, the pointed end_ traveling| 
first. 

The next advance was a round nose 
bullet (like our present revolver cart- 
ridge), with a hollow base, into which | 
was inserted a tapered wood plug. 

The force of the explosion drove the} 
plug forward, and expanded the base| 
of the bullet, so that it bit into the| 
sroves of the rifle ball. | 

Then came the Minie bullet, with | 
its small iron cup, tapered to expand | 
the lead bullet, as the wooden plug 
had done. | 

The Snider bullet followed, with its 
hase hollowed, or cupped, to do its 
own expanding. 

The Germans’ discovered, about 
1905, that the pencil point or Spitzer 
would inerease the velocity between 
100 and 500-feet per second. 

Down to and including the Minie 
ball, practically all cartridges were 
one-half inch in diameter. 

The egg-shaped or plumb-bob bullet 
would be an amusing curiosity today. 

It fitted into a shoe of compressed | 
paper, on the other side of which was 
ihe powder. ‘ 

Mark this, that the percussion cap 
was between the powder and the ball. 
The gun was discharged by the ham- 
mer driving a needle up through the 
charge of powder, until it reached the 
fulminate primer. 

Naturally the needle frequently | 
burned off and fire came back through 
its aperture. 

The range was only 500 yards, but 
this needle gun served the Prussians 
well in their wars of 1848, 1866 and 
1570. 

The Sharpe rifle, an American in- 
vention, and the first of our breech- 
loaders, was patented in 1852. 

A slide permitted the cartridge to 
be inserted, which when raised to close 
the breech, cut off the end of the cart- 
idge, exposing the powder to the 
lame of the percussion cap. 

The first type of repeating rifle was 
the Spencer in 1860. The magazine 
as a tube in the butt end of the 
ock, pushing them home with a 
ring and plunger. 

Up to 1886, the military rifles were 
ver .44-ealibre, then the French 

ought out the Lebel rifle with a bore 

.315 of an inch, made possible by 

e first use of smokeless powder. 

Their early rifles contained eight 

rtridges in a fare end tube. 

Since the present war began they 
ave changed this to a breech-maga- 
ne, holding three cartridges. 

The Enfield rifle took its name from 
he British government rifle factory at 
‘nfield Lock, just as our Springfield | 
in took its name from the Spring- 
eld, Massachusetts, Armory. | 

The Enfield is in reality a Mauser 
ype, adopted in 1903. 

The original Lee Enfield took its | 
ime from an American, Lee, inventor 
! the Lee action, which was combined | 








f. VINRUDENG means boating without the hard hand-blis- 
tering rowing—water outings that are all pleasure and 
no work. A twist of the flywheel and the lake or river is 
yours. For boating, fishing, hunting, picnicking, there’s 
nothing like an Evinrude. 


The Evinrude has the built-in flywheel type magneto 
and automatic reverse. Special method of balancing 
practically eliminates vibration. 


See your dealer, or write for catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
112 Evinrude Building Milwaukee, Wis. 


EVINRUDE DISTRIBUTORS 
69 Cortlandt St., New York 436 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
214 State St., Boston, Mass. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 















FISHING TACKLE 


NO CA TALOGS THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


PAUL E. STUECK aif Kina’ REP xing 








Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 




















This Tent Rolls Up 
4x16 ins.—Weighs 


Under 5 Pounds 
“Sleeps” Two! 


Waterproof, snakeproof, and bug proof. Light 
but right. That’sthe Sportsman's Style Compac 
Tent, shown at left. Sportsman’s Tent only one 
of many camping accessories included in our line of 


OM PA Hiking 


Camp Equipment ~ Touring 


Our prices have not been advanced. Huntin 
Sportsman's Tent is 6 ft. wide, 8 ft, long, Fishin 
4ft. to peak. Carries in roll 4x16 inches. 

Can be pitched without poles. Weighs only 5 lbs. Plenty of room for two 
persons. Floor cloth sewed in as part of tent. Four adjustable ventilators. 
A tent for years—not a season. Write for full details, and free catalog 











describing the complete Compac line. 


A Net that Lands the Minnows! 


Here's the minnow net you've long been wanting. Spreads 44 in. Folds24 in. Weighs 
only 220z. Frame of finely tempered steel rods, Has bait pocket to entice minnows. : 
Collapses when snagged, so can be drawn in unharmed. Write for further details. 43 


COMPAC TENT CO., Dept. M, Indianapolis,Ind. “Ss 
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Automatic “Pistol 








HE SAVAGE Automatic Pistol 


protects the law-abiding user. 


help! And its reports cannot be silenced. 


After each shot it throws out a distinctively marked shell 
It brands each bullet with its 


Evidence. 
Evidence. 


and leaves it there. 
distinctive rifling. 
And the pistol itself is evidence. 


what it has done. 

For the law-abiding, the SAVAGE 
ance—but for the criminal, speedy 
certain punishment. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


UTICA, N. Y¥. 
SHARON DETROIT NEW YORK CITY 
Also makers of Lewis ted ymatic Machine Guns, Light, Ordnance, 
Power and Small Caliber Sporting Rifle "Aut omatic Pistols 
Motor Car and Truck Pres essed Steel Frame , Parts, Transmissions, 


creates evidence —it 
But it betrays the criminal. 
Its sharp reports attract attention—invite investigation—call 


It tells its own story 
to the expert who examines it—where it came from— 


is safety insur- 
detection 


PHILADELPHIA 


and Ammunition, 
te 





and 


Military, High 











Trace war® 








ITHACA 


J. A. McGuire, Editor 
of Outdoor Life, big 
game hunter and ex- 
plorer, usesanIthaca 
because it wil] 
stand more use 
and misuse and 
because he can 
shoot it bet- 
ter than any 
E other shot- 


gun. 


















Double guns, 
$34.78, includ- 


up. 


Singletrapguns, 
$107.11, includ. 
ing war tax, and 
up. 


Catalog free. 


Address 
Box 10 


ITHACA GUN 
co. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 









ing war tax, and | 


for Auto Tires. Double mileage, prevent blow- 


mM outs and punctures. Easily applied in any tire. 
sj) Thousands sold. Details free. Agents wanted. 
Amer.Accessories Co.,Dept. 7 Cincinnati | 














TABLETS: 


All 
Pain 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 


Colds and La Grippe 


Women’s Aches and Ils 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 


Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


(If he cannot supply you, write us) 





Dozen Size 


25c 


Small Size 


10c 





Fac-Simile 


See Monogram AK on the Genuine 








The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write for Free Samples 
























four thousand rifles em 
jamming of cartridges, sheared bolt stop pins, or bruised knuckles 
from recoil, 
Notice the new firm address, but Charles Newton is at the head. 


CHAS. NEWTON RIFLE CORPORATION, 


NEWTON’S NEW RIFLE 


Strengthened and simplified by twenty important improvements. 
The results of the experience gained in building, marketing and using 


in this new model. No more loose bolts, 


New system of rifling. Send stamp for catalog. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 











A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, with harsh staring 


coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. 
You will notice the difference after a few doses. 


THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY “°™Surah, New York 


eczema and debilitating diseases. 


At druggists or by 
mail, fifty cents 


There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mange, 


A practical treatise en dogs and their training (60 pages fully illus.), mailed for 10c to all customers. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





FISHING 
HUNTING 
SPORTING 


Outfits 


Boy Scout—Army—Navy Goods 


We can help you with suggestions of things you wil! 
need for your comfort and convenience—a whole book 


full of 'em—just off the press—our new catalog L. 


Write for it today—It’s FREE, 





Money-Back Guarantee. 


37 West 125 St 
ACL aaa 


Lowest Prices. 


ARMY A NAVY EQUIPMENT C0. 






















AUTOMOBILE TRUNKS 
and PICNIC CASES 


In stock or made to order 
to fit your car. 


Write for Circular and Prices 
THE A. E. MEEK TRUNK & BAG CO. 


New Location, America Theatre Building 


1009 16th Street DENVER, COLO. 


SOLVOL 


The New Powder Solvent and Cleaning Oil 


Adopted by the Government and the lead- 
ing manufacturers of high power rifles 
and machine guns. Removes the residuum 
of smokeless and black powders from al! 
fire-arms. The greatest rust eradicator 
ever offered to the shooting public. An 














| ideal lubricant for sensative mechanisms. 


Three ounce size, 25c. Postage, 10c extra. 


Direct by mail, if your dealer hasn't it. 
Mention dealers name. 


Manufactured by 
“caPr. BASIL MIDDLETON, Culver, ind., U. $. a 


| 
| 
| with the Metford rifling, used in our 
|navy as the Lee-Metford, and adopted 
| by Britain in 1888. 

| The English had previously copied 
|our Snider rifle in 1866 and the Mar- 
| tini in 1869. 

| Previous to the Springfield rifle our 








a| standard gun was the Krag Jorgenson 


| standardized in 1898. 

| United States once paid a royalty on 
ithe Krag rifle, but has never paid Ger- 
|many any royalty on the U. S. Spring- 
field service rifle, calibre .30, mode! 
11903, contrary to some reports. 
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Expression 


Whether an African Lion, 
an antelope, an elk, a deer,a 
Mountain Sheep from our 
Rockies or birds or fish—we re- 
create them true to life and full 
of Expression. 
Each mounting represents a life 
time devoted with love and enthusi- 
asm to the art of taxidermy. 
You will point with pride to your 
trophy hanging over your fire place 
when it is mounted by Jonas Bros. 
Field Guide & 
Big Game Book Free 


Contains record of North American Big Game. Its 

32 pages, richly illustrated, will charm and con- 

vince you, Game heads and fur rugs for sale to 

decorate your home, den or office realistically. 
Send for list today. 


JONAS BROS. snorunkiers 
1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. ex. * 


Branch: Livingston, Mont. ‘ 


, ales ©, 








> M.L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 


ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 


in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 








the largest in the West. ‘ 














i 


FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 


Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 


A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 


N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 


A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 











LIGHTING 


**akron’’ 400 Candle-Power Lan- 
tern makes and burns itsown gas 
from common gasoline. Bright- 
er than electricity. Carry it any- 
where. Wind Proof. Depend- 
able, cheap, safe, guaranteed. 


COOKING 


Handy Cook Stove. Use it in- 
doors or outside. Sizzling hot in 
2 minutes. Have a warm meal 


| Snywhere, anytime. Strong, reliable. inexpensive, guaranteed. 


Write for special prices and catalog. 


: AKRON GAS LAMP CO., 865 Gas Bldg., Akron, 0. 








ye 'S Suaqgestions for Your 
MARBLES Fishing Equipment 


When packing up don’t forget to include these Marble’s Specialties. Any 
experienced sportsmen will tell you that money cannot buy better goods 
than Marble’s. Every article that bears our name is fully guaranteed. 


MARBLE’S NEW TROUT KNIFE 


Designed expressly for dressing speckled 
trout and other fish. The handle is % inch 
thick and terminates in a ring, one inch in 
diameter. Can be carried in pocket, fish bag 
or basket. Always open. Entirely sanitary 
Easily cleaned. F rged from finest 55 
cutlery steel. Total length 5% inches. Weight, including metal bound sheath, l oz. Price...............0.2.0eeeeeeee c 


MARBLE’S FOLDING FISH KNIFE 


A handy, useful knife for all-around camping and 
fishing use. Easy to carry in pocket or fishing kit 
Blade is sharp at back of point for ripping and the 
back is an excellent fish scaler. Blade 4 
inches; weight, 3>¢ ounces. Pric 


MARBLE’S CLINCHER GAFF 
HOLDS THE BIG ONES 


Humane—leaves no ugly holes or tears 
No sharp points to accidently snap and cut 








MARBLE’S WATERPROOF 
MATCH BOX 


Absolutely water and moisture proof 
Keeps you in dry matches when you are 
caughtout in wet or cold weather 





| — = 
KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 


Every Red-blooded Man 








or tear. Controlled entirely by one 
hand—always ready. A spring 
holds jaws open. Just reach out 
—touch the fish—close hand. Jaws 
cf gaff shut with a flash and 
grip fish like a vise. Made of 
polished steel, heavily nickeled 
EEO 


MARBLE’S NITRO- 
SOLVENT OIL 


Best for guns, rifles, fishing 
reels. Cleans, lubricates, polishes 
Never gums. Dissolves residue of 

=o) all black and smokeless powders 
2 oz. bottle, 265c. 6 oz. can, 65e 





Always a comfort—and may save 
lives. Seamless drawn brass, heav- 
ily nickeled, size of a 10-gauge 
shell Has rubber gasket in the 
Comer. Pelee .cccces : 65c 


Marble’s Coat Compass 

Fastens securely to coat, vest or 
belt. In plain view at all times— 
no fumbling in pockets, can't get 
lost. Revolving dial, agate bear- 
ing. $1.65. Stationary dial, 
agate bearing 


Marble’s Pocket Compass 


Same high-grade compass as the 
Coat Compass described above, ex- 
cept that it does not have the pin 
attachment for fastening to coat 
Stationary dial. $1. Revolv- 
ing dial 








Your Local Dealer CanSupply You. Write for Complete Catalog 


MARBLE ARMS & MBG. CO., 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 











FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; 
stronger than wood used by U.S. and Foreign Governments. 
Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


681 Harrison Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 






























Should Read This Book 


* \ STORY of “fishing in boyhood days” 
illustrated by Briggs, famous car- 
toonist. A story that will take you 
back to the times when “you and 
dad” hiked off for a days fishing. 
In addition it contains many prac- 
N % tical talks and hints on the “ang- 
y ling sport today.” 


THIS BOOK FREE! 


In this book is shown a 
complete line of qual- 
ity tackle and baits— 
the kind that land 
the “big ones”—also 
the South Bend 
Anti - Back- Lash 
Reel, the reel 

that needs no 
thunibing. 










Fill out coupon and mail today. 


; aN SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., 


9285 Colfax Ave. South Bend, Ind. 


S Send me 4th revised edition of 


“The Days of Real Sport.” 













Name..... 


N 
( agaure TACKLE )yam MARK 























Help Prevent It 


No—You may never have seen anything like it, a crate of quail shipped to market. 
will see it many times over if the market-hunters have their way. 


be left in the covers for you! 


Outdoor Life 


















OSES sign 
Wiha 


But you 
And how much quail will 


You can help prevent—forever—un-sportsmanlike, wholesale slaughtering of game by joining the 


American Game 
Protective Association 


The basic idea of this organization is ‘‘Sport for 
Sport’s Sake.’’ We want to increase game by setting 
aside sanctuaries where game birds may breed un- 
disturbed at all times, through the establishment of 
state game farms by means of which public covers 
may be stocked. 


We want to protect game by organizing trapping and 
shooting of the vermin that yearly destroy millions of 
game birds and animals, and by combating the com- 
mercial interests that are trying, on the weak plea of 
food shortage, to force the repeal of protective laws 
and slaughter game for the market. 


It’s up to you. 


You believe in the things we stand for. 
our organization. 


Then join 


The magazines whose names are printed at the left 
of the coupon below are heartily in sympathy with 
our work. You owe them your support. Sign the 
coupon and send it to us feday with your check to 
cover a subscription to one of these magazines plus 
50c for a year’s membership in the American Game 
Protective Association. 


A handsome copy of the Sportsman’s Creed is sent 
to every new member. 





Draw 
circle arou 


wanted 


If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate 
and wish to renew for one year from the expiration of y 
subscription, please mention that fact, 





AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, Outdoor Life. THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED. 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY (Abbreviated) 
Gentlemen: 
I enclose a check for $__- - to cover dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked below for I believe that a sportsman should 
one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership). . 
1. Never in sport endanger human life. 
Publication Price, including 2. Never ki!l wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
Regular one year’s member- 3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, 
nd Subscription ship in American and uphold the law-enforcing authorities. 
ication Price Game Protective 4. Respect the rights of farmers and property owners and 
1 Association e also their feelings. 
American Shooter............- = Re ae ne See nea ee .. $3.50 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
Field and Stream ..-._._- CS Ee IES REA - 2.50 6. Never be a fish hog. 
Michigan Sportsman _...........----- 1.50 =e — » 2.00 7. Discourage the killing of game for commercial purposes 
National Sportsman sites Kine ROD atveheebsbcs ccucucacteuninkeawadea uae 1.75 by refusing to purchase trophies. 
2 EE ere ee a ee - 2.50 8, Study and record the natural history of game species in 
Outer’s Book — Recreation ____._____- SE Se i _ se the interests of science. 
Sportmen’s Review ~ Pca e ein ae ee OR cite a eee Seiten pases ene aa 3.50 9. Love Nature and its denizens and be a gentleman, 


ur 


























40-Pound 
Musky 
Busts His 


Teeth on a 


PFLUEGER 
“LOWE-STAR™ 


Spoon— 


Many fishing authorities say the musky loses his teeth each year. Dixie 
Carroll, the well known angling author, says: ‘‘From many seasons’ study of 
the musky of Wisconsin and Minnesota waters, I find that, as a rule, the musky 
loses every other tooth of the front row of dagger pointed teeth during the 
hot days of August.’’ This husky forty-pounder never waited until August— 
he could not resist the flashing, twirling invitation of the Pflueger “Lowe- 
Star” Spoon—he struck it with the driving, dashing strike that makes the heart 
of the fisherman beat like blazes. And he sure wanted that spoon, hitting with 
force enough to break his teeth and bend the Lowe-Star No. 1-0 nearly double. 
Some lure, fellow, to make a musky hit it a crack like that. 


“Lowe -Star” Spoons Make ’Em Fightin’ Mad 


There is a Pflueger Lowe-Star Spoon for every kind of fighting game fish—there never was 
another spoon that fairly makes ’em crazy to strike. The peculiar twirl and flash of the silver, 
gold and red of the Lowe-Star is a fighting challenge all game fish accept in any waters under 
any weather conditions—it is just like waving a red flag in front of a bull. If you wish to en- 
joy the real thrills of playing the scrappers of the game fish family—having them strike 
because they are fighting mad and not just filling the stomach—don’t go fishing without a 
selection of Pflueger “Lowe-Star” Spoons. Equally as attractive for casting or trolling—great 
for bass, pike, pickerel and musky—they coax the worth-while fight out of the old ‘‘he-fish’”’ 











It takes a mighty attractive lure 
to make a 40-pounder strike 
with a punch like this old man. 








of the tribe. It’s the something different movement and flash that wakes them up. 


Every time you say, “Give 

me Pflueger’s Bull-dog Brand 

Tackle” to your dealer you 
take no chances 


You get the best that skill and experience can put 
into tackle. Every piece of fishing tackle made by 
Pfluegers is of the highest quality materials, perfect 
in workmanship and passes a rigid test before leaving 
the factory. It must be ‘‘just right’’ before the 
Pflueger Guarantee “without time limit’’ is placed 
upon it for your tackle protection. 


Learn Something New About 
Fishing for Bass, Pike, Musky, 
Trout and the Walleye 


There is a copy of Pflueger’s Tips on Tackle waiting 
for you and it is chuck full of articles by the leading 
angling authorities on yame fishing, habits and 
peculiarities of the fish, and how to land them with bait 
and fly. Tips on Tackle makes a dandy addition to 
your angling library. It will make your fishin’ better, 
costs you nothing but the request. Write for it today. 


IF YOUR DEALER happens _to be out of stock on Pflueger .<° 


‘‘Lowe-Star’’ Spoons or any Pflueger ‘‘Bull- 
Dog’’ Brand tackle that you want, send direct to us. There is nothing ‘‘just as 
good’’ that can take the place of any Pflueger tackle. For your fishin’s sake 
get the best—that means Pflueger tackle, made by the largest tackle manu- 


facturers in the country. 
making tackle that is guaranteed. 


Tackle that has stood the test of time—fifty-five years 


ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 


Akron 


Dept. 52 


Ohio 
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In Cuba in ’98—in France in ’18—twenty years of uninterrupted 
service as standard equipment for Uncle Sam. Chosen for un- 


equalled merit—Gold Medal stands alone in this distinction. But 
that is only one side of the story of America’s foremost camp equipment. 


GOLD MEDAL 


CAM P FURNITURE 


Among campers generally it has been acknowledged the leader for its strength, 
convenience, compactness, comfort and unusual service qualities. Cot, chair, 
table or whatever it may be, every piece is backed by our reputation and fully guaranteed. 


Made by the oldest camp furniture house in America, uniformly high in quality, 
recommended by outdoor people the world over—you will find no better camp equipment 
than the famous Gop MEpaL. 


If your dealer can’t show you what you want, write for our complete illustrated catalog. 


weaned MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
Dept. 4 RACINE, WIS. 
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